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Kastle has developed a ski that 
makes you turn easier. 


That’s no idle claim. 

You can prove it for yourself 
the next time you're in a ski shop. 
Pull a Kastle Newstyle Champion 
off the rack and examine the run- 
ning surface. It’s startlingly dif- 
ferent. 

Where you’d expect to find 
1 one groove, there are three : One 
at the front. And two at the back. 
Picture the shape of an arrow, and 
you get some idea of the stability 
the twin tail grooves give you at 
higher speeds. 
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Kastle 3-groove system helps Newstyle 
Champion track straight and true at higher 
speeds. 


Now look again. There* s no 
g roove at all under the hoot area . 
There’s nothing to interfere with 
your turning at slow speeds. So 
you turn easier. 
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You turn easier at slow speeds because there’s 
no groove under the hoot area. 


The shape of skis to come. 

The blunt-tipped shovel is 
wide... for better turn initiation. 

From waist to tail, the ski is 
narrow. . . for better edge hold. 



Another clever touch: the 

shorter the ski, the wider the side- 
cut... so there’s always enough 
area of running surface to support 
your weight and keep you from 
riding too deep in soft snow. 

Tuned at the factory. Free. 

Kastle’s racing skis aren’t the only 
ones to get preferential treatment. 
Every Newstyle Champion has 
been carefully edge-filed and 
waxed by Kastle’s tuning special- 
ists before it leaves the factory. 

It’s ready to help make you ski 
better the moment you take it off 
the rack. 

Write any Beconta office listed 
below and we’ll send you a free 
brochure that tells you all about 
Kastle skis. Plus a complete list of 
Kastle dealers. 


News for women skiers... 

Kastle introduces a new ski for 
women: 'La Femme.’ 

It has all the advanced 
features of the Newstyle 
Champion— the 3-groove sys- 
tem, easier turning, variable 
sidecut, factory tuning, etc. But 
it’s not just another makeshift 
version of a man’s ski. 

'La Femme’ is a striking- 
looking ski that was designed 
specifically for women only— 
with an emphasis on lightness 
and flexibility. 



helps you ski better 


Imported by Beconta 
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Dolomite invents 
a new way of skiing: 
The old way. 


A short time ago, we at Dolomite 
came to our senses. 

We looked around us, and all we 
saw were skiers standing on their 
tippy-toes in high-heel boots. And 
there was much groaning, for this 
unnatural position kept leg muscles 
constantly tense so that they tired 
easily and ached abominably long 
before the skiing day was done. 

Eureka! 

A new way of skiing! 

We reasoned that you were smart 
enough to lean forward of your own 
accord when you wanted to initiate 
a turn., .and not because your boots 
forced you into that position all the 
time. 

We remembered a day not so 
long ago when the heels of our 
boots were down low and gave us 
the feeling that we were in close 
communion with our skis. 

And so we took a giant step 
backwards and re-invented ski 
boots with low-keel foolbeds. 

Once more, we are able to ski in a 
natural position. Our leg muscles 
stay more relaxed and springy, 
ready to cope with abrupt changes 
in terrain. Our ankles are at a natural 
angle and our leg bones support our 
weight, so we stand balanced on our 
skis. We have a better feel for our 
edges. What has been a pain is now 
a pleasure. 

In short, we have made skiing 
easier. 

A boot with shock 
absorbers. 

One such low-heel Dolomite boot is 
the Dino. 

The insole of the inner boot is 
only a quarter-inch thick, yet is 
packed with hundreds of tiny, elas- 
tomer shock absorbers. This inge- 
nious suspension system cradles 
your foot and spreads the impacts of 
skiing more evenly. 


And everywhere there are pas- 
sages for air to circulate and help 
keep your feet at a comfortable 
temperature. 



The ‘Easy Rider’ suspension system. 
Hundreds of tiny shock absorbers under 
each foot 


A huge success. 

Judging by the number of skiers 
who have flocked to buy Dolomite 


boots, the lowered heel has been a 
brilliant "new" invention. 

So successful has it been that 
there are now twelve different 
models to choose from. Write to the 
nearest Beconta office listed below, 
and we'll send you a free copy of the 
Dolomite brochure. Plus a complete 
list of Dolomite dealers. 

dolomite 

makes you ski easier. 

Imported by Beconta 



Beconta, Inc., 50 Executive Blvd., Elmsford, NY 10523; 1475 Grand View Dr„ S. San Francisco, Calif. 94080; 10685 East 51st Ave., Denver, CO 80239. 
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How to measure a ski’s 
life expectancy. 


A ski is an expensive 

C iece of equipment. It should 
e strong enough to last for a 
good many years. 

But since durability is an 
invisible quality, how do you 
determine how much of it a 
ski actually has? 

One w'ay is to measure 
the quality of the company 
that stands behind it. How 
they view skis and how they 
view skiers. 

At the Olin Ski Company, 
we believe that excellence in 
design, materials, and work- 
manship is vital in skis. And 
that high quality— in terms of 

C erformance and dura- 
ility — contributes impor- 
tantly to the enjoyment of the 
sport. 

We also believe that skiers 
at all levels of ability can actu- 
ally feel and appreciate the 
difference that superior qual- 
ity makes in skis. 

Durability is more 
than a ski’s useful life span. 


A ski’s durability is af- 
fected by its structural design, 
the quality of its materials, the 
strength of its adhesives, and 
the methods by which it is as- 
sembled. 

But at Olin, we also con- 
sider other aspects of durabil- 
ity in a ski. 

We consider the ability of 
the ski to undergo extreme 
bending without suffering 
damage. 

The ski’s resistance to 
sun, moisture, and tempera- 
ture extremes. 

The ski’s ability to with- 
stand extreme stretching and 
compressive forces, as well as 



resistance to repeated shocks. 

The ski’s surface resis- 
tance to cutting and abrasion. 

And Finally, the ski’s abil- 
ity to keep binding screws 
from pulling out under ex- 
treme tension. 

We seek the optimum 
balance between 
performance and 
durability. 

Some skis are designed 
strictly for performance, at 
the expense of durability. 

At Olin, we engineer our 
skis to achieve the optimum 
balance between these two 
properties. 

Before a new' Olin model 
is ever offered to the public, 
we subject it to tortuous labo- 
ratory and on-snow testing. 

We put it through 40 


grueling durability and en- 
vironmental tests. We bend it, 
twist it, tear it and slap it. We 
flex it hundreds of times at 
20-degrees below zero. We 
immerse it in a humidity tank. 
We do everything to it— and 
more— that a skier could pos- 
sibly subject it to on the slopes. 

Then, just to make sure 
our tests are accurate, we give 
it to the Olin Ski Test Team for 
at least two years of additional 
testing on all kinds of terrain, 
under all kinds of condi- 
tions, all over the world. 


Our objective: 
to build the 
possible ski. 


When we Finally go into 
of a new model, 
we are equally painstaking in 
the way we manufacture it. 

We use only the Finest ma- 
terials — from okoume wood 
cores imported from Africa to 
ABS top surfaces. Even the ad- 
hesive we use is a special water- 
proof type, instead of the 
usual water -resistant variety. 

Every Olin Ski is shaped 
to tolerances of 5/ 100th of a 
millimeter and carefully in- 
spected throughout the 
production process, then 
again after it’s made. 

If a single structural flaw 
is found in any Olin Ski it is 
scrapped. 

We go to these extremes 
not only to ensure that our skis 
endure, but because our objec- 
tive is, and will 
continue to be, 
to build only the 
best possible skis. 

We take your skiing seriously. 

Olin Ski Co., 475 Smith Street, Middletown, CT. 06457 
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There's Mount Norquay, 
renowned for its World Cup 
Championship downhill runs and 
excellent beginners' slopes. 
There's Sunshine Village, her peak 
rising 9,000 feet into the blue sky 
And there's Lake Louise, Canada's 
largest ski complex, boasting 40 
miles of trails and a vertical drop of 
3,200 feet. 

The hotel itself reminds one of 
a baronial castle. Here, apres-ski 
activity takes place in elegant 
dining rooms, intimate lounges, 
around warm fireplaces with live 
entertainment. An Olympic-size 
swimming pool and an ice-skating 
rink are also provided for your 
enjoyment. 


See your travel agent and 
remember Banff Springs Hotel. 
And you'll never forget the 
Canadian Rockies. 

To make reservations direct in 
continental U.S.A., call 
1-800-323-8811 
(Illinois 1-800-942-8880), 


in Canada call 

CP Hotels Reserve-A-Room Service 


Banff Springs Hotel 

CP Hotels 14 


Originator of Nastar, 
GLM, The Nations Cup 
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Riunite Wine, a natural child of the sun and the earth. After 
you’ve tried all the wines under the sun, enjoy cool, refreshing 
Riunite. Red, White and Ros6. They’re all pure and natural. 
They’re all children of the sun. Riunite. It’s only natural. 


Riunite 

BIANCO 
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SPEAK OUT 


Turkey II: How to pass for a loco 


BY ABBY RAND 

Last year, SKI instituted a campaign 
to defend turkeys — we, the skiers 
— against the aspersions cast on us 
by locos, people who live in ski re- 
sorts yet somehow fail to appreciate 
what loveable, necessary folks we 
customers are. 

Since that campaign started, we 
have heard from two batches of tur- 
keys. Batch One consists of flat- 
landers who are so mellow, so laid- 
back, so entwined in old clothing 
and xenophobic opinions that they 
are afraid they might accidentally 
get mistaken for locos. Batch Two 
consists of people who want to be 
mistaken for locos. Actually, they 
would prefer being locos but since 
they can’t arrange to shake those 
Monday-Friday jobs baclc home, they 
like to spend their vacation days pre- 
tending there’s no such thing as a 
Sunday plane. How, Batch Two asks, 
can we transform ourselves from tur- 
keys into para-locos? 

Relax. The prescriptions for your 
winter happiness are simple. 

First let us review how to tell which 
side is which. Locos are the ones 
who are slaves of fashion. They are 
so determined to be in style that they 
never consider whether their clothes 
show respect for and understanding 
of the climate in which they have 
chosen to live. They always wear 
blue jeans, garments designed to in- 
sure they will have wet, cold bottoms. 
They wear open-necked flannel shirts 
enveloped by puffy sleeveless vests, 
coordinates suitable not for taking a 
run but for Catching Your Death. 

Turkeys are people who dress 
knowingly. Their clothes, like all 
their actions, reflect their knowledge 
that all human beings are merely 
temporary guests in the wilderness. 
Turkeys therefore avail themselves 
of whatever specialists announce as 
the most advanced, most practical 
garb. They also ski in such a way 
as to avoid being a burden to the 
ski patrol. If turkeys skied as reck- 
lessly as locos, the patrollers would 
never get to the powder. 

Turkeys are the ones you see out 
on the slopes in all kinds of weather. 
They love skiing so much that they 
spend every possible minute on the 
mountain and to hell with the wind 
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and cold. Locos are the picky ones 
you see emerging only on clear-blue- 
sky days. When locos pronounce the 
weather acceptable, they go up the 
mountain, but they don’t ski. They 
Catch Rays. Like little old ladies 
down in Miami, they sun themselves, 
passively, their eyes closed to their 
surroundings. If you elect to pass for 
a loco, you’ll have to miss not only 
the best skiing, but the scenery. 

To be identified as a turkey, you 
must equip yourself with a full set of 
plastic credit cards. Turkeys are the 
ones who give, give, give — they pay 



for the lifts, the hardware, the avail- 
ability of imported cheeses and the 
better grades of California wine. 
Turkeys save up all year for the one 
glorious bash in the mountains. Locos 
also scrounge for their money, yet 
they spend it on questionable forms 
of sustenance — beer, cigarettes and 
granola. 

Turkeys concentrate on protein. 
The form of protein most frequently 
found around ski areas is the hot dog. 
Ingesting meat in the form of skinny 
ski-area hot dogs is the next best thing 
to being a vegetarian. 

Locos get such little doses of moun- 
tain exercise that they are continually 
worrying about their health. Locos do 
not like artificial food (e.g. homog- 
enized milk). They prefer real foods, 
like genuine canned spaghetti. They 
love everything baked (or woven, 
carved, knotted) from natural ingre- 
dients, no matter how yicky. They 
ILLUSTRATION BY SUE SCHNELLER 


don’t mind, as long as it’s organic. 

Locos reject one category of ob- 
jects that are really real — furs. Locos 
love strolling down the main street 
of their ski towns, on the lookout 
for visiting turkeys in fur garments. 
Then they can say things like “Mur- 
derer! Killing animals so you can 
show off fancy duds.” Turkeys are 
such nice people, of course, that they 
never stoop to responses like “So 
how about the goose that died to make 
your vest or the cow that died to make 
your cowboy boots?” Plastic is 
humane; real is murder, no matter 
which side perpetrates it. 

Locos are not often up to debating 
the broader issues of our lives, once 
you get beyond endangered species. 
Locos spend so much time hanging 
out that they have little knowledge 
of what is happening outside their 
valley. Mention Bella Abzug to your 
typical down-breasted loco and the 
response will be "Oh, yeah, isn’t 
she the chick on the patrol?” Ask 
about Panama and the response could 
be “I don’t do those low intermediate 
runs.” 

If you want to pass for a member 
of this carefree breed, do not forget 
this key item in your I’m-a-Loco kit: 
the dog. Even a 10-year-old child 
will know you are just a ski-week 
refugee from gainful employment if 
you are not accompanied by a dog. A 
very tall dog. Good ski town dogs 
have vertical drops in excess of three 
feet. 

I have a plan. March 17, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, is traditionally the feast 
day of ski bums, and ski bums often 
(but not always) are locos. 1 hearby 
declare March 18 to be Turkey Pride 
Day. When March 18 dawns — with 
luck, it will be cold and snowing 
fiercely — we will gather in front of 
our condominiums, dressed in our 
best and our brightest Turkey clothes. 
Listen for the sound of the lifts start- 
ing up. That is our signal. We will 
march, heads held high, waving our 
credit cards and traveler's checks. 
We will go up on that wind-whipped 
mountain 'and ski, ski, ski. We will 
convert the Locos to the Path of 
Righteousness (it is the one marked 
Most Difficult), not by preaching at 
them but by setting them a goo d ex- 
ample. H3I 




From mountain runs to apres skiing, SunCer (sun gear) ( 
is a complete line of products designed to meet 
the needs of the discriminating, demanding skier. 

The special Suncer formulas by coppertone are 
all new and offer the last word in sun and wind 
protection. With a scent as fresh as the wind — 
and the ability to let you get a terrific skier's tan . . . 
SunCer, could only come from coppertone. 




Now there’s 
Protection Gear 
with your 
kind of style. 



SunGer 

nCowatnne 

Moisturizer 


Sun Tan 
Lotion 


INTRODUCING 


SunGei 

i Bronzer i 


Suncer and coppertone are trademarks of Plough, Inc. 
© Plough. Inc , Memphis, Tennessee 38151 1977 
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Where in the world 



Ionian White! 


and natural wine? 


Villa Banfi. 12 superb wines whose time has come. Labeled 
“Naturally Pure” because they are pure and natural. Don’t take 
these words lightly. They are behind the excellent quality in 
every botde of Villa Banfi. 

Chianti Classico Riserva • Frascati Superiore • Bardolino, 
Valpolicella and Soave Classico Superiore • Inferno • Orvieto 
Classicos • Verdicchio di Jesi • Roman Red, White and Rose. 


If... 




Villa Banfi 


When it pours, it reigns. 


©1977 The House of Banfi, Farmingdale.N.Y, Fine Wine Merchants Since 1919 


CALENDAR 

NOVEMBER 

11-12 7th Annual Southeastern Ski 
Show; Lenox Square Mall, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

13 4th Annual Central California 
Ski Show; Castle Air Force 
Base, Merced, Calif. 

18-20 Ski Shows/Expowinter 77; 
Rockland Community Col- 
lege, N.Y. 

19 Hart/Billy Kidd Promotional 
Appearance; Metro Sports, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

DECEMBER 

6-11 World Cup, Val d’Isere, 
France; (dh, gs; m, w) 

10- 15 World Cup, Courmayeur/Bor- 

mio, Italy; (dh, si, gs; w) 

13- 18 World Cup, Val Gardena, 

Madonna di Campiglio, Bor- 
mil, Italy; (dh, si, gs; m) 

14- 15 Gitchi Garni (cross country 

World Cup, 15km), Tele- 
mark, Wis. 

17- 18 ESA Cup, Stratton, Vt.; (si, 

gs; m, w) 

20 ESA Cup, Killington, Vt.; 
(si; m, w) 

20-21 World Cup, Saalbach, Aus- 
tria; (dh, gs; w) 

21 ESA Cup, Pico Peak, Vt.; 
(si; m, w) 

JANUARY 

1-7 National Cross-Country 
Championships, Anchorage, 
Alaska 

5 World Cup, Oberstaufen, Ger- 
many; (si; m) 

6-7 World Cup, Pfronten, Ger- 
many; (dh, si; w) 

8-9 World Cup, Zwiesel, Ger- 
many; (si, gs; m) 

11- 12 World Cup, Diablerets/Les 

Mosses, Switzerland; (dh, gs; 
w) 

14-15 World Cup, Wengen, Switzer- 
land; (dh, si; m) 

15 Travelers Derby (cross coun- 
try), Salisbury. Conn. 

16 World Cup, Adelboden, Swit- 
zerland; (si; m) 

18- 19 World Cup, Bad Gastein, Aus- 

tria; (dh, si; w) 

19 Eastern Nor- Am Trophy 

Series; Stowe, Vt. (si; w) 

19 Eastern Nor-Am Series; 
Sugarloaf, Me. (dh; m, w) 

20 Eastern Nor-Am Series; Burke 
Mt., Vt. (si; m) 

20-22 World Cup, Kitzbuhel, Aus- 
tria; (dh, si; m) 

22 World Cup, Maribor, Yugo- 
slavia; (si; w) 

22 Paul Revere Cup (cross-coun- 
try) Ft. Devons, Mass. 
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The name means perfoi 


LETTERS 


WHO PAYS? 

Hals off to Bill Berry (“The In- 
surance Mess,” November) for fi- 
nally bringing the matter of increased 
ski-industry insurance costs to the 
skier’s attention. 

An unhappy fact of life in America 
is the fact that lawsuits have become 
a way of life. It is, of course, the 
right of every American to sue; many 
suits are justified and are based on 
real acts of negligence. Just as many, 
however, are not. It is the old “some- 
thing for nothing” syndrome rearing 
its ugly head again, with hardly a 
thought given to the morality involved 
and no thought at all to the plain 
and simple fact that the cost of de- 
fending lawsuits is returned directly 
to the consumer by the insurance 
companies in higher premium costs. 

Skiers pay for it in higher equip- 
ment prices, higher lift tickets and in 
fewer new facilities. Ski areas have, 
perhaps, been hit hardest of all — and 
that is why lift ticket prices are 
escalating. And that is why industry 
observers are gloomy over the pros- 


pect of soon-to-be $20 lift tickets 
with decreased services. 

We confess that there are times 
when a lawsuit is the only recourse 
for a wrong that has been incurred. 
That is right and just. We also sub- 
mit that thousands of frivilous law- 
suits must somehow be abolished. 
Whether it be to institute counter- 
suits for costs, or legislate the frivolity 
out of lawsuits, or people realizing 
that they must be responsible for their 
own actions — the time will come 
when a strong decision must be made 
somewhere. 

It is time for us to say, “No, it 
was my fault. I take the responsibility. 
I won’t sue.” It is time for a return 
to morality and sanity. 

Paul Pepe 

Marketing Director 

Hunter Mountain Ski Bowl, N. Y. 

SIZING YOURSELF UP 

In reference to your “Golden Rule 
to Ski Length" (September, page 
87), your good intentions are too sim- 
plified and therefore incorrectly inter- 


preted. Your chart does not indicate 
what type of ski you are measuring. 
Short skis? Freestyle? Racing? I'm 
sure you’re aware that a certain cali- 
ber skier would be sized differently 
in all three categories. 

Being in the ski business for 16 
years and a member of one of the 
larger ski groups in the U.S., we 
are as concerned as you are for the 
public to be “properly” equipped. 
We realize it is difficult for you to 
cover all facets of sizing. Sometimes 
certain things are better off left alone 
or to “expert” salespeople if the con- 
cept cannot be fully covered. 

R.S. Piel 
Port of Sports 
Snyder, N.Y. 
Ed.: You’re absolutely right — ski 
length depends ultimately on the type 
of ski chosen and the type of skiing 
contemplated. SKI's Golden Rule is a 
rough rule of thumb for use when the 
manufacturer' s own recommenda- 
tions aren’t specifically expressed 
or available — but you’ II be interested 
to know that one ski company. Hart, 


SKI THE FRENCH ALPS. 
FROM $499. 


8 days/ 7 nights from NewYork 
toVbl disere. La Plagne, Avoriaz 
or Courchevel. High altitudes 
mean plenty of snow! 

One-week tour price includes round-trip economy air fare 
from New York. Enjoy 7 nights accommodation (double occu- 
pancy) in 2-star hotel or studio apartment, according to location 
(3-star available with supplement). Continental breakfast daily, 
round-trip transfers from airport to ski resort, welcome drink, 
U.S. Departure tax, all taxes and service charges. 

Special: Unlimited ski pass (if prepaid with tour) for 6 days 
— $30; for 12 days — $60. 

Special 2-week Christmas Departure: $722.* 

Depart Dec. 17, 1977, return Jan. 1, 1978. 

Special 2-week Easter Departure: $691.* 

Depart Mar. 18, 1978, return Apr. 2, 1978. 

"Twoweek holidoy pockoges ore bosed on APEX air lore and combine oil tour features ol the one-week pockage at 
two resorts, plus tronsler between the two resorts Sixty-doy odvonce purchase required 
* "Price bosed on 7/8 day G I T (Group Inclusive Tour) economy oir fare from New >brk and double occupancy of 
room Weekly departures from Jon 7, 1978 to April 15. 1978 Five passenger minimum air, ten passenger minimum 
land 21 day odvonce purchase required Air Fronce arranges the group and offers alternate departure date if 
minimum not ottomed Price includes $3 Federol Airport Tax For additional tour restrictions, see your Travel Agent 
or Air Fronce Air fare subject to change and government approvol 
+ Courchevel at a supplemental cost, and available with 3-star accommodations only, os per prices reflected in chart 


ONE WEEK DEPARTURES FROM NEW YORK.** 

Leave Sat., return Sun. (Except March 31: leave Fri.. return Sat.) 


VAL D ISERE 

Dec. 10.77; Jon. 7, 21. 78 
Feb. 4, 18. 25; Mar. 18. 31 

Double 

$499 

541 

COURCHEVEL 

Dec. 10. 77; Jan. 14. 28. 78 

562+ 


Feb. 4. 18, Mar. 11. 25 

664 + 


Apr. 8. 15 

736+ 

AVORIAZ 

Jan. 7. 21. 78 

499 


Feb. 11. Mar. 4, 18. 31 

541 


Apr. 8 

613 

LA PLAGNE 

Dec. 10. 77. Jan. 14. 28, 



Feb. 4. 78 

499 


Feb. 18 

572 


Mar. 11, 25 

541 


Apr. 8, 15 

613 




■ For full-color brochure on ski departures from New York. | 

■ Chicago and Houston, call your travel agent or Air France. | 

■ Or mail this coupon to: I 

® Air France Tour Dept.. 1350 Ave. of Americas. NewYork, N.Y. J 
_ 10019. Please send Ski brochure for departures from New _ 
j York □, Chicago □, Houston □. (Check one.) 

J Name Address J 

| City State Zip | 

j AIR FRANCE JwJ 

immmmmmmmm makes it easy to get there. 
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has asked permission to reproduce the 
Golden Rule on their own sales train- 
ing literature, because they consider 
it an accurate general guide to ski 
sizing. When in doubt, a skier should 
always consult a respected ski retailer 
— we've always said so. 

SKIING AND SCHOOLING 

I just read Ben Landis’ Speak Out 
in the October issue (“Let's Change 


Our Senseless School Year”). Excel- 
lent idea! 

I am a New York state teacher 
and would like to send copies to a few 
open-minded educators. Many 
thanks. 

Rose Marie Gioia 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 

LET’S BAG IT 

In response to “Sorry, You’re 20 
Inches Overweight” (Ski Life, Sep- 
tember), please don’t call in Nader 
and his Raiders. 


The cause of the problem of re- 
strictive baggage regulations, at its 
root, is the existence of the Civil 
Aeronatics Board. The CAB deter- 
mines where the airlines fly, how 
much they will charge and even force 
unprofitable runs to be maintained. 
This is a fact. 

Were there no CAB, there would 
be airlines who would love to cater 
to skiers and their unique baggage 
requirements. A case in point: Laker 
Airways’ three-year battle to establish 
their New York to London Skytrain. 
The CAB said “unfair competition.” 
I say Horsefeathers. Government 
interference is the only unfair com- 
petition. An open market will always 
respond in kind to demand. 

Steven B. Hitlebert 
Minot, N.D. 


BETTER BASES 

In Doug Pfeiffer’s September Ski 
Clinic, Nick Simon wrote he had 
trouble with carbon in burning a P-tex 
candle for base repairs. He can cure 
that problem quite simply. First, light 
the candle with a blow torch. If no 
torch is handy, use a wax candle. 
After it’s lit, let the P-tex drip off 
any carbon that might have formed, 
holding the candle close to a metal 
scraper. (This will keep the flame 
hotter.) If you hold the candle very 
close to the base of the ski, keeping 
the flame blue, carbon particles will 
not drip into the repair spots. 

Kasey Kramer 

Ml. Spokane Ski School 

Spokane, Wash. 

PLAYING THE GAME 

Your October Last Run ("Gon- 
dola Games People Play”) was re- 
volting. At the very least I would 
have expected such an article in one 
of the skin magazines, where it seems 
folks delight in writing in with ridicu- 
lous experiences that usually defy 
imagination. 

I am too perturbed to be articulate, 
witty or wordy. But you forgot to 
issue congratulations to the Kloomers 
of Bayone, N.J. for the remarkable 
feat of conceiving a child at 9,000 
feet — and then only 10 months later 
issuing the birth announcement. 

What were they doing on February 
6? Learning to count I hope. 

Betty Mathany 
Independence, Mo. 


Letters should be addressed to SKI, 
380 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. We regret that because of the 
volume of mail received we cannot 
answer all reader letters. 



GET TOGETHER WITH 


SKI GLOVES 
&SKIHATS 


A sparkling new collection of ski gloves and ski hats in styles for 
the entire family. Fresh, fashion-right designs in a tremendous array 
of vibrant colors... all performance-styled in the finest materials. 
From Aris ... the leader! 


ARIS GLOVES, 417 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 

ft A CONSOLIDATED FOODS COMPANY . RESPONSIVE TO CONSUMER NEEDS 
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Value, variety, economy and kicks. 


Save some gas. 

Have some fun. 

Conflict of interests? For 
some cars, perhaps. But not 
Monza. 

Because Monza, while small 
and efficient, is also very big on 
style, sport, and spirit. 

This year there's a new look 
to Monza, front and rear. A 
spunky cast-iron 4-cyl. engine 
is now standard. And there are 
more Monzas than ever to 


choose from: sleek Hatchbacks, 
stylish Coupes, the sporty 
Spyder package. All manner of 
inviting variations. 

As for economy, EPA 
estimates are 34 mpg highway, 
24 mpg city, 28 combined. 
That's with the standard 151 
Cu. In. 4-cylinder engine 
and manual transmission. 
Power train not available in 
California. Your mileage 
may vary depending on how 


and where you drive, 
your car's condition and 
available equipment (Monza 
is equipped with GM-built 
engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer 
for details. ) 

Save some gas, have some 
fun. Make a Monza move today. 



SEE WHAT5 NEW TODAY IN A CHEVROLET. 
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SKI DISCOVERY 


Burke Mt., Vermont: Ski more, wait less 

BY JANET NELSON 


If Grandma Moses had discovered 
Burke Mountain, Vt., she would have 
painted it in her two-dimensional 
style with wide-wooded forests 
separating S-curved trails, a simple 
base lodge and skiers busily going 
about the business of skiing. A 
typical picturesque red-white-and- 


blue apple pie, bicentennial, all- 
American ski resort. 

While the image is close, it doesn't 
quite capture the skiing experience at 
Burke. In fact, Burke is a growing 
group of paradoxes. 

First, Burke is low-low key. The 
mountain is usually uncrowded — 
midweek skiing can be almost lonely 
— and this means more skiing, less 
waiting. 

Yet for many outsiders, Burke's 
reputation has been based on the 
proximity of Burke Mountain Acad- 
emy and a high-powered racing pro- 
gram that has refined the skills of 
some of the best U.S. racers. 

Partly because of the Academy, 
Burke has acquired a reputation as a 
tough mountain. Some of the trails 
deserve their reputation as challeng- 
ing runs, but there are also some 
mellow, soothing intermediate and 
beginner trails through the woods. 
What makes all of this palatable is 
the abundant natural snow and snow- 
making that reaches to some of the 
steepest trails. 

Even with its awesome reputation, 
Burke has been attracting an increas- 
ing number of ski-weekers from be- 


ginners on up. This may be because 
of the mid-week package price of 
just $35 for lifts and two hours of 
daily instruction. With 1,800 vertical 
feet, a chairlift, T-bar and two Pomas, 
that’s a bargain. 

It may also be that Burke is simply 
being discovered. As route 1-91 
inches its way toward completion, the 
trip from Connecticut, New Jersey 


and New York is growing shorter. 
This year all but six miles of 1-91 
will be finished. 

Anticipating the new surge of busi- 
ness from the extension of the inter- 
state, Burke’s new genera] manager, 
Gloria Chadwick, instituted a master 
plan shortly after her arrival in 1976. 
Result: this year skiers will see a new 
lift line below the present base 
lodge, four new beginner trails (that 
can be skied if you arrange in ad- 
vance for a ride back up) and the 
first phase (ground clearing) of a new 
base building. By next season, the 
lift towers and cable will be in place, 
snowmaking pipes laid and the new 
base building finished. End phase I, 
including the addition of 600 feet to 
the mountain’s vertical. 

“This is the development we need 
most," says Chadwick. “Right now 
we have a short teaching slope with 
a T-bar and the Toll Road is good 
for beginners. The Dipper slope and 
Poma are fine for strong beginners, 
but it’s a little steep.” 

Other phases of Burke's plan call 
for more lifts and more trails on either 
side of the existing ski terrain as well 
as inns, a golf course, soccer field. 


tennis courts and swimming pool. 

While not massive, even on paper, 
will this development spoil the very 
features that have attracted skiers to 
Burke? Will the simplicity, the friend- 
liness of the people and the moun- 
tain’s better-than-average skiing give 
way to a supermarket? 

Not if current plans hold. Burke 
owns the land around the base of the 
mountain and has staked it out as a 
permanent green belt. Much of that 
terrain is currently used for cross- 
country skiing with 32 miles of 
marked, graded and packed trails. 
Competitors in the 1977 National 
Cross Country Championships held at 
Burke said these were some of the 
best tracks they had skied in the 
U.S. Tourers can use these same 
trails for $2 a day. 

Burke is distant. For most skiers 
from southern metropolitan regions, 
Burke is another half-hour's drive 
past some formidable competitors 
(Sugarbush, Glen Ellen, Mad River 
Glen). For the next few years, crowds 
will also be contained by a limit on 
sleeping space. This season the Old 
Cutter Inn is adding rooms and en- 
larging the dining room and 12 new 
condominiums will be built near the 
base of the mountain, bringing lodg- 
ing capacity to just over 1 ,000 beds 
within a 14-mile radius. 

There are also about a half-dozen 
restaurants, two of them — Old Cutter 
Inn and Darion Inn — among the out- 
standing establishments in Vermont. 
During the peak holiday period last 
year, when every sleeping spot was 
filled, locals fed hungry skiers by 
holding church suppers on alternate 
nights; $2.50 bought unlimited plates 
of home-cooked food. 

After-ski activities are limited to 
the B’ar Den Lounge in Burke's 
base lodge, which features folk guitar 
or Blue Grass most nights and 25 
cent beers to bearers of Burke lift 
tickets. The Darion Inn also has enter- 
tainment and the Old Cutter Inn has 
a small bar with Country-Western 
music. 

If it all sounds simple, low-key and 
the way skiing ought to be, it’s the 
way Burke Mt. has developed an d the 
way it promises to remain. H31 



Burke's views, second only to its vertical: in the distance, Willoughby Gap. 
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DOUG PFEIFFER'S 
SKI CLINIC 

Hot waxing, unweighting, preconditioning, more. 



If you have dry lips or sore 
lips, you need Blistex, the 
medicated ointment in the 
tube. Blistex soothes and 
softens cracked, chapped 
lips, no matter what makes 
your lips that way! It’s also 
great to help heal fever 
blisters and cold sores. 

Dlistgx- 
The lip soother 


Q. When should I use up-unweight- 
ing in beginning my turns, and when 
should I use down-unweighting? 

Christy Sykes 
Andover, Mass. 
A. Use down-unweighting — a very 
quick lowering of the hips — for turn- 
ing on the crests of moguls, knolls 
or very slight humps on smooth ter- 
rain, or when skiing fast. Use up- 
unweighting — because it prolongs 
the period during which the skis are 
free from the snow and gives you 
more time to change your edges and 
start the new turn — when you are 
unsure of yourself, the skis, the snow 
or terrain, and when traveling at 
nominal speeds. 

Q. Can the scratched and cracked 
top surfaces of my skis be restored 
with the fiberglass compound used to 
repair cars? 

Greg Lutts 
Long Valley, N.J. 
A. Almost all top-quality skis have 
their fiberglass components protected 
with top and side surfaces of ABS, 
polyethylene, polyurethane or 
phenolic. Fiberglass compound auto 
repair kits would therefore be of 
little value. 

Inspect your skis closely to deter- 
mine if it’s just the top lacquer that’s 
cracked and that cracks are merely 
top-surface deep. You can fill in 
superficial cracks with model-air- 
plane glue or other clear, acetone- 
base cement, and then paste wax the 
skis with auto polish or floor wax. 

If that doesn’t give results, return 
the skis to the factory or its repair- 
service facility to have the old tops 
stripped off and new ones molded on. 
The cost will run you $25 to $60 per 
pair. 

Q. I just bought my first pair of skis 
and boots. What's the best way to 
store them? 

Iris Shellhammer 
New Castle, Pa. 
A. If they need it, wipe the skis 
clean with a damp cloth. Then dry 
them. Stand the skis as upright as 
possible in a cool, dry place. If it’s 
to be for a period of several months, 
then lightly wax the steel edges to 
protect against rust. 

In storing boots, I prefer to pull out 


the inner boots, stuff them with lightly 
crumpled newspaper, wipe dry the in- 
sides of the shells, then buckle them 
up and store all four separate com- 
ponents in a cool, dry place. 

You didn’t ask, but bindings espe- 
cially should be maintained since 
movable parts are subject to corrosion 
from salt spray picked up while on 
the car ski rack. Always wipe them 
clean and dry, and spray with silicone 
after every 30-40 hours of use. After 
long periods of storage, carefully 
check the settings. 

Q. I pump up and down in beginning 
my turns like a man working the han- 
dles of a self-propelled rail worker's 
car. Yet Pm told I don’t unweight 
enough. What am I doing wrong? 

Aris T. Ottle 

Athens, Ohio 
A. Good instructors exaggerate their 
movements to make clear what they 
are doing, while trying to impress 
upon you that what counts is not 
amplitude but speed and power. To 
ski hotter, train yourself to unweight 
by minimizing movement while 
maximizing quickness and strength. 
The feeling of unweighting when 
making good, crisp linked turns, for 
example, is akin to what you’d feel 
while sitting in a chair and crushing 
burning coals with your bare feet — 
you hit the coals fast, with very short 
duration and lots of strength. 

Q. I want to take up skiing this 
winter, but I can’t afford to gel hurt. 
What is the safest binding I can buy? 

Consuelo della Robia Y Garcia 

Cuernavaca, Mexico 
A. Skiing is an active, exciting, but 
sometimes risky sport. No binding 
can guarantee your safety. Virtually 
all bindings will release your boot to 
protect a twisting leg, yet the ensuing 
fall could result in a broken arm .or 
dislocated shoulder. 

The potential for injury is always 
present in skiing, though the acci- 
dent rate has dropped dramatically 
(less than six skiers per thousand 
suffer medically significant skiing-re- 
lated injuries). It’s primarily your 
skill and your judgment that keep you 
accident-free, not the gear you own. 

If you can’t afford to gamble on 
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I Hers: Jane stretch down jacket, Cindy overall 
I His: Harley stretch down jacket, Ron overall 

I ROFFE SKIWEAR. 808 Howell St., Seattle, WA 98101. Color coordinated with Demetre Sweaters. Available in Canada. 


SKI CLINIC 


continued 

your ability to acquire skill and judg- 
ment, even when the odds are in your 
favor, then don’t ski. At- least not 
until your attitude toward skiing 
changes. 

Q. On my first run it seems as if my 
feet aren't even there. I can't feel 
my skis. Is there a pre-conditioning 
exercise I can do to make me more 
sensitive to the feel of my skis? 

Randy Hermanson 

Woodstock, III. 

A. There is and it’s called PEBBUL 
— Pre-conditioning Exercise Before 
Boarding the Up-bound Lift. It’s done 
by loosening one or two boot buckles 
to let the blood freely circulate 
through your feet as you ride up. 
The post-conditioning is done by 
buckling up before you ski down. If 
the numbness persists, even after 
conscientious use of PEBBUL and its 
follOw-up, then your boots may need 
custom padding around the ankles to 
alleviate pressures on arteries and 
nerves so your feet don’t go to sleep 
during their passive uphill trip. 

Q. I wear heavy, thick-lensed glass- 
es and suffer all the nuisances that 


entails. With my new goggles. I’ve 
finally licked the fogging problem - 
except when l go into the base lodge. 
I’m looking for a less cumbersome 
solution. How about contact lenses? 

Danny Silverstein 

Latham ; N.Y. 

A. Barbara Ann (Cochran) Williams, 
who won an Olympic gold medal 
in slalom in 1972, wears soft con- 
tact lenses for skiing, obviously with 
great success. I know many other 
skiers who would use nothing else. 
I, too, wear heavy, thick-lensed 
glasses and only wish I could be suc- 
cessfully fitted with contacts. Glasses 
do fog when going from outdoor cold 
to indoor warmth. Contacts don’t. 

Glasses also bounce and jiggle on 
your nose while slamming away at 
the moguls, disturbing both percep- 
tion and balance. Contacts don’t. 

The rims of glasses can momen- 
tarily hide from peripheral view a 
tree, a slalom pole or other obstacle, 
causing you to commit an error in 
judgment, such as turning too soon or 
too late. You have no such problems 
with contacts. 

Glasses do offer protection from 
wind, snowflakes and excessive tear- 
ing of the eye. Contacts don’t, as 
effectively. Thick glasses also tend to 
stop down the intensity of sun and 


reflected glare more than contacts do. 
But glasses are far heavier than con- 
tacts. 

Glass-wearers need only have 
along the pair they are wearing plus a 
dark prescription pair and appropriate 
goggles. Lens-wearers must bring 
along virtually the same gear (but 
non-prescription) plus, small lens 
cases, wetting and cleansing solu- 
tions (for hard lenses) or an elec- 
trical heating device for boiling soft 
lenses at night. 

Despite the slight inconveniences, 
the pleasures of skiing and seeing 
almost bare-eyed are such a delight 
that I’d opt for contacts anytime. 

Check with several reputable con- 
tact lens specialists in your area to 
see, first, if you can be successfully 
fitted with contacts and, second, 
whether you'd prefer the hard or soft 
type. 

Q. Should a ski boot used for free- 
style be a soft-flexing or hard-flexing 
boot? 

Nels Walby 
Seattle, Wash. 
A. Most freestyle competitors use 
a stiff boot with a relatively vertical 
shaft for aerial acrobatics, a soft- 
flexing boot with increased forward 
lean for mogul skiing, and an easy- 
continued 



To help you make them, we put o bunch 
of easy-to-make recipes right on the label. 


Not since the invention of the palm tree 
has coconut been os delicious, as easy to use. 
or as delectably versatile. That's because 
Holland House has captured the essence of 
coconut in o rich, delicious cream.* 


And Holland House makes Coco Casa 
with the some care and quality Mother Nature 

lavishes on a coconut. 

This new scrumptious cream of coconut 
mokes it easy for you to serve anything from 
the most authentic Pina Colodas to the kind of 
coconut cream pie that could make Sara Lee's 
mouth water. ' w. 



Protector is recessed so 
running surface is smooth 
all the way to blunt tip. 


The better you are, 
the better these skis are 


Every once in a blue 
moon, a ski comes along 
that is better than even 
its designers had bargained forN 
A ski that — call it a flash of 
brilliance, call it luck — adds up 
to more than the sum of its parts. 

A ski that has “depth" — perform- 
ance in reserve for the skier who is 
skillful enough to know how to tap it. 

The Kastle Freestyle Pro is such a ski. 

Word of mouth. 

Introduced at first for freestyle 
skiing, the Freestyle Pro turned 
out to be what experts and 
intermediates were looking for 
as an all-round ski . . . for all 
kinds of skiing, on all kinds of 
terrain, in all kinds of snow 
conditions. 

The word spread. 

In no time at all, stores were cleaned out. 

The Kastle Freestyle Pro is back. Rest easy . 

It hasn’t been “improved” to death . 

This year’s Freestyle Pro is still every bit the ski it was last year. 
Unspoiled by any blundering attempts to make it “all-new, 
all-improved.” 

It’s still a perfect blend of flex and torque. 

And it’s still a “quick” ski. With a shallow groove for easy turning. 
Light. Balanced. Agile. (Which probably explains why it was such an 
instant hit with both expert and intermediate as well as freestylers.) 
Only two things have ever had to be changed. 


The two tiny changes. 

Freestyle skiing can be a violent affair. If anything can 
splinter shovels and pull binding screws loose, it’s the 
slam-bang of moguls and the crunching of 
aerial touchdowns. 

It may be a case of over-insurance, but we 
beefed up the shovel area even further. And 
reinforced the binding-screws area with tough 
fiber glass strips. 

One free service. 

Every Kastle ski is tuned by a 
team of specialists before it leaves 
the factory. 

The Freestyle Pro comes with 
its edges tuned and its running 
surface waxed. It’s ready to 
deliver its best performance 
right off the ski rack. 


A shallow groove for easy turning. 


liirned'Up tail 
won’t snag on 
moguls — or dig 
in when skiing 
freestyle. 


helps you ski better. 
Imported by Beconta 


For your free copy of the Kastle brochure, 
write the nearest Beconta office listed below. 
Beconta, Inc., 50 Executive Blvd., Elmsford, 

NY 10523; 1475 Grand View Dr., So. San Francisco, 
CA 94080; 10685 East 51st Ave., Denver, CO 80239 
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The wisdom of 
Look versus Salomon 
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Salomon makes a fine binding. 

But is it the equal of Look? 

Unfortunately, there's no way 
that you yourself can make an 
honest comparison. So we did it 
for you. 

We took comparable, top-of- 
the-line models— the Look N77 
and the Salomon 555— and we 
had them tested by an indepen- 
dent laboratory. 

The Look N 77 

absorbs twice as much shock. 

The most important thing a bind- 
ing can do— to the skiers we 
asked, anyway— is absorb shock 
and not release at the wrong time. 

The laboratory found that, 
over the range of its release set- 
tings, the Look N77 absorbed 
more than twice as much shock 
as the Salomon 555 . 

This means that Look can 
keep you securely on your skis 
longer— and keep you more in 
control— when you're skiing 
aggressively. 

Look has greater margin of safety. 

Next, the Salomon 555 was 
boosted to its 
absolute maximum 


release setting, which provides 
7 ft-lb more torque than the Look 
N77 The laboratory found that, 
even then, the Look N 77 provided 
the same amount of anti-shock 
but at a 30% lower settin g. 

This is important because, as 
any binding safety expert can tell 
you, the lower the setting, the 
greater the margin of safety in the 
slow, twisting kind of fall that can 
injure you. 

Look has turntable heel. 

A slow, twisting fall can exert tre- 
mendous torque on your leg. This 
is when a binding must release. 

Look's advanced turntable 
heelpiece actually rotates with 
your leg to help the binding 
release smoothly and easily. 

The turntable also helps 
absorb more lateral shock than 
Salomon because it holds your 
boot in place at the back apd at 
both sides. 

The complete wisdom of 
Look, with all the cold, hard facts, 
is in our brochure. And in the test 
results. For copies, write: 

Look Sports Inc., 50 Executive 
Blvd., Elmsford, 



LOOK 

helps you ski safer. 


N.Y. 10523. 





The Look N77 turntable binding 
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f Experience 7\[ectarose. 

Mi And let time gently slip into the distance 
M mmJ AS YOU DISCOVER THE GIFT OF THE GODS. 

N[ectarose The legendary French Rose. 
Light Delicate. Select. Perfect for all meals 

AND FOR ALL TIME. 

NIectarose. The legendary experience 

YOU WILL NEVER FORGET. 





Skandinavik introduces Rich Aromatic, 
the answer to all your pipe dreams. 




Skandinavik Rich Aromatic is a dis- 
tinctive new blend of Danish long-cut 
tobaccos with a rich full-bodied flavor 
and a smooth, good taste. 

With your first puffs of Rich Aromatic, 
you will appreciate this careful selection 
of fine tobaccos from all over the world. 
Like Skandinavik’s other two popular 
pipe tobaccos, Regular and Mildly 
Aromatic, Rich Aromatic bums smoothly 
and evenly without burning your mouth. 
For full-bodied taste and rich aroma, ask 
for Rich Aromatic from 
Skandinavik. 


Skandinavik 

Danish Long-Cut Tobacco 


SKI CLINIC 


continued 

hinging model with a lot of bending 
action for ballet skiing. Some, how- 
ever, prefer to use just one boot for 
all three events. In this case, they 
generally choose a model with an 
adjustable arrangement for flex and 
forward lean. Others use whatever 
they can get or use what they are 
paid to use — and they still ski beauti- 
fully. And that’s really the answer: 
use what fits you best and adjust 
your technique to the demands of the 
boot. 

Q. How can I hot-wax my skis if I 
don’t have a waxing machine? 

Stewart Ingham 

Boulder, Colo. 
A. You can either hot-paint or hot- 
drip the wax. To hot-paint, melt the 
desired wax over low heat in a small 
discarded saucepan or even a clean 
tin can, being careful not to let the 
wax smoke or boil. Then paint on 
the melted wax using a 1 Vi-inch 
brush, starting at the tails of the skis 
and using long, overlapping strokes 
as you work forward. (Don’t use a 
nylon brush — the bristles may melt.) 
Then scrape off the hardened excess 
wax. 

To hot-drip, ask around the neigh- 


borhood for a discarded household 
clothes iron that works. Set it on 
low, and holding the point down, 
apply the appropriate wax to the iron 
bottom and let it drip freely onto the 
entire running surface of the ski. 



Using an old clothes iron, set heat on tow, 
drip wax onto bottoms, then smooth. 


Then smooth out the drips with the 
iron, being careful not to let it rest 
on any one spot for too long. Then 
scrape off the excess wax. 

Whichever process you use, be sure 
that the skis are at room temperature 
before waxing, since hot waxing is 
intended to let wax penetrate the 
microscopic pores in the polyethy- 
lene ski bottoms. 


Q. I learned to ski in Austria be- 
tween 1968 and 1971, when / was 
taught ‘‘legs together and skis to- 
gether." Now I'm finding out that 
isn’t important. However, I have de- 
veloped a style I like, but I still 
have a lot of bad habits. How can 1 
ski with my skis apart, maintain my 
style, and still have fun? 

Betsy Wiesmeier 

Encino, Calif. 

A. Like a lot of skiers I know, you 
need a shrink not a ski lesson. If 
you’re satisfied with your style, why 
feel guilty about it? Or maybe you’re 
not having fun because your style 
interferes with your progress? If that 
applies, quit worrying about image, 
what you think others think you look 
like, and get back to the basics of 
skiing. 

Beg, borrow or buy some very 
short skis and trash those moldy 
mind-tapes by trying a little ballet 
on easy slopes for a few days. Gain 
confidence in your ability to move 
like a human being, not a mechanical 
robot. Forget the affectations of style 
and start feeling how you and your 
skis interact with the snow and ter- 
rain. Then, as you move back onto 
gradually more challenging slopes, 
you’ll develop real style. And you’ll 
have hours of endless fun. HBI 
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WE TRIED IT 


PARKA-SIZE CAMERA 

As a professional photographer who 
loves to ski, 1 often find myself in 
a hassle over what comes first — pho- 
tography or skiing. The problem is 
I prefer a 35mm camera and' have 
used cameras, accessories and lenses 
that weigh up to 35 pounds. It’s no 
fun to ski with that weight. 

I’ve now found, however, a feath- 
erweight 35mm rangefinder camera 
called the Minox 35 EL that is just 
a bit larger than a pack of cards and 
takes professional-quality photo- 
graphs. The camera is automatic, so 
you hardly have to think when tak- 
ing pictures. All you do is set the 
ASA rating dial to the speed of the 
film you are using, then set the dis- 
tance and the aperture. The camera 


RELIEF FOR FEET 

Do you suffer from cold feet? Wet 
feet? Just plain anti-social feet that 
don’t carry their share of the apres- 
ski burden? Before you chuck your 
boots, it may pay to invest $3.50 in 
a pair of Pro-Foot Insoles. 

Pro-Foot Insoles are deceptively 
simple. They’re merely sheets of a 
Vfe-inch-thick plastic mesh insulation 
called Thermaflex-K. The mesh is 
non-compressible, which means that 
even while supporting all your 
weight, there's room for air to cir- 
culate under your overworked feet. 
Your socks stay drier, your feet 
warmer. 

I put a pair of Pro-Foot Insoles 
in my boots last season and the boots 



did, in fact, seem warmer. I pulled 
the insoles out and used them in a 
pair of hiking boots this summer, 
which consequently felt cooler and 
drier on hot days. 

Pro-Foot Insoles are distributed 
by RNC, Inc., Industrial Avenue, 
Williston, Yt. 05495, and are avail- 
able through ski shops that carry 
Nordica boots . — Seth Masia 



automatically adjusts the shutter 
speed to give the correct exposure. 

The camera is a joy to use, as I 
found this past winter. It is a folding 
camera, which means that the lens 
tucks into the body, protecting the 
lens from moisture or grit when it is 
not in use. There's an indicator in 


the viewer that tells you what speed 
you are shooting at and whether 
the picture is overexposed or un- 
derexposed. The only problem I 
encountered is that the brightness 
of snow tends to cause the meter 
to underexpose pictures. I remedied 
this by setting the ASA index at 
the next lowest setting. 

What this compact camera has that 
other small ones don’t is a wide-angle 
F2.8 lens with a focal length of 
35mm, wide enough so that the moun- 
tains in a distant view can all be in- 
cluded instead of being chopped off. 

The Minox EL weighs just 6.6 
ounces, has a shutter-speed range 
from 30 seconds to 1 /500th, and is 
made of fiberglass-reinforced plastic. 
It lists for $222 and is available in 
most photo shops. — Peter Miller 


CLOCK YOUR RUN 

The Cronus Olympian is an inexpen- 
sive single-event digital stopwatch 
with light-emitting diode display. 
“Single-event” means it’s ultra-sim- 
ple: there’s no provision for time-out 
or continuous lap timing. You click 
it on at the start, off at the finish. 

We used it for timing GS and Sla- 
lom runs during the Ken Corrock 
Race Camp last season. The watch 
reads out to a one-hundredth of a sec- 
ond, but the times we recorded were 
deceptive. A sharp time-keeper, with 
practice, can thumb the watch with 
accuracy approaching a one-hun- 
dredth of a second, but in actuality 
we figured the times accurate to about 
one-fifth of a second. 

In bright sunlight, the LED read- 
out had to be shaded to read the fig- 
ures, and after three days of continu- 

TE8TY TURTLENECK 

How maddening, how absolutely 
frustrating have been my relationships 
with turtlenecks I have worn. Who 
likes to lay out the cost of a day’s 
skiing for a turtleneck only to have, 
after several washings, the neck 
stretch about double and the tail 
shrink so much that everytime you 
bend down to put your skis on, it 
exposes you to the snow and cold? 

There are turtlenecks, however, 
now being designed by some manu- 
facturers who have taken into con- 
sideration the comfort and well-being 
of the skier. I recently tested such 


ous use the watch warned us that its 
batteries were low. We replaced them 
with three AA cells and carried on. 

Best skiing feature: the watch is 
easy to run with gloves on and needs 
no winding. It sells for under $30. 

Available at ski shops or by writ- 
ing to Cronus Precision Products, 
2895 Northwestern Parkway, Santa 
Clara , Cal if. 9505 1 . Seth Masia 



a turtleneck, called TLC, and it 
passes the grade. It is made of 50 per- 
cent polyester, 50 percent cotton, the 
body is tapered and it is extra long. 

I washed the shirt five times in 
medium-temperature water (as sug- 
gested) and once in hot water. The 
shirt and neck have not stretched, the 
tail has not shrunk above the frost 
line. The neck is six inches long, 
high enough to cover my chin. The 
TLC, at $11.50, is a turtleneck for 
skiers. Available in ski shops or by 
writing Dartmouth Outdoor Sports, 
Box 960, Hanover, N.H. 03755. 

— Peter Miller 

Copyrighted 
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it takes guts 
to make the best 



There's more to the Shock 
Absorber" than meets the eye. 

■ The friction sleeve guides the entire 
system smoothly down the shaft while 
absorbing energy as it firmly grips the 
shaft with elastomeric band ten- 
sion. « The nylon piston is fitted with 
an 0-ring to drive compressed air out a 
,004 inch hole in the bottom of the 
cylinder dampening the spring rate, a A 
cadmium plated pin fixes the internal 
mechanism to the shaft while acting as 
a shock absorbing friction guide for 
the piston, a The cadmium plated return 
spring reduces the peak shock load 
through its elastic travel. The result is 
smoother, firmer, more confident pole plants with- 
out the jolt. One run and you'll be a believer. 


At Allsop* we take pride in making a 
pole line engineered for excellence from 
the snow up. 

Unique hollow ice-tips assure secure 
plants, even on boilerplate. Lightweight 
two-part baskets reduce swing weight. 
Double swaged aircraft aluminum means 
balance and durability. Hand molded 
friction textured platform grips are 
designed for unbelievable control. And 
the elastic tension side strap lets you 
relax your fingers while poles respond 
to your every move. 

At the very top of the line is the Allsop ’ 
Shock Absorber". A product with a 
difference the discriminating skier feels first 
time out. The Allsop* Shock Absorber* is 
designed to eliminate the jarring pole 
plants you've come to expect at higher 
speeds or when skiing moguls. 


skiing is believing. 

vflLLiOP 
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K2 Follow-Through 


Good-looking, convenient K 2 bags come in 
durable, water-repellent TufStuf® with doubly 
reinforced straps for handling ease. All are K 2 
Silver Grey to coordinate with our 
high-performance K 2 Comps. 


1 Single Ski Bag Designed to serve as a ski 
carrier on your car rack too. $22.50 

2 Double Ski Bag (not shown) Roomy 
enough for 2-4 pairs of skis. $33.50 

3 Triple Team Bag (not shown) Racing 
team-sized bag holds 3-6 pairs of skis in 
double-thick canvas/TufStuf® $90.00 

4 Small Tote Ideal for the smaller skier or day 
trips. $16.00 


5 Tote/Tennis All purpose carry-all with 
shoulder straps and diagonally zippered 
pocket Doubles as ski boot bag. $21 .25 

6 Medium Tole Roomy, duffel-like, easily 
managed bag with shoulder strap. $26.75 

7 Large Tote Biggest and best. Carry 
handles and shoulder strap. Gusseted side 
pocket $30.75 

8 Boot/Backpack Combination backpack 
and boot bag with separate section for 
clothing. Carry handle and pack straps. 
Sized to fit under airline seat. $28.25 

9 Clothing Bag Keeps clothing hanging 
straight and dry. Outside pocket for 
convenience and extra space. $40.00 


10 Turtleneck Long-sleeved turtleneck 
pullover. Cotton and polyester, with knitted 
K2 color strips on neck. S, M, L, XL. $11 .00 

1 1 Racing Series T-Shirt Celebrating K2's 
dynamic racing line. S, M, L, XL $5.25 

12 Four-Button Shirt High quality 
short-sleeved sportsman’s pullover. 
Durable white cotton and polyester with 
knitted K2 color stripes on sleeves. Great 
for tennis or golf. S, M, L, XL. $14.00 

13 Baseball Cap Snap-brim style with K2 
racing emblem. Adjustable leather strap so 
one size fits all. $6.00 

14 K2 Ski Hat Hand-knitted 100% wool in K2 
racing colors. Choose red/white or 
green/ white. One size fits all. $10.00 


How to get K2 Accessories 

If your K2 dealer doesn't have your choices on hand, fill in the order 
form and mail with your check or money order, made payable to K2 
Corporation, to: 

Accessories 
K2 Corporation 

Vashon, Washington 98070 item 

number name size /color price 

name 

address 


city 



£!E Add $1.00 per item for postage & handling* 


Washington residents add 5% sales tax 
Total amount of check 

•Allow 4 weeks for delivery. Orders limited to quantities on hand. 
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SAN GIORGIO ( San George-o”) 

HAS SOME WORDS FOR YOU... 


Dragon, Tiger, Cosmos, Cosmos Lady 


Translated, they mean Performance, Fit, 
Comfort, Warmth. 

San Giorgio boots look different and are 
different. Inside and out. And they have 
new technical features. 

For example, San Giorgio boots have a 
futuristic cable buckle system, insures 
pressureless closure and easy walking 
without flapping buckles. And San Giorgio 
boots have a shell tongue (an external 
floating tongue) which is part of the wrap- 
around upper shell. This integrated shell 
tongue construction gives precise and 
painless boot closure which cradles and 
comforts the skier's foot. Another great 
and unique feature: San Giorgio boots put 
the skier's feet below the sole thickness 



level of the boot. Result? Exact control 
and “snow feel.'' And San Giorgio boot 
shells are lightweight but extremely strong 
and resilient. 

Specific models are built for specific 
users . . . 

THE DRAGON, opposite page, gains ex- 
ceptional lateral stability through its high, 
anatomically correct shaft (3° cant) which 
supports the tibia as well as controls ankle 



movement. This three-piece, high shaft 
has a medium-stiff forward flex for use by 
advanced recreational skiers and ex- 
perts. "L" shaped ankle pads, leather heel 
pocket and foot molding flow material 
combine to give the skier maximum edge 
control. THE DRAGON is sleek. Futuris- 
tic. Efficient. Light. Its two-cable, two- 
buckle system pulls from eight points 
against the outside tongue (actually, the 
polyurethane shell material). Tight lateral 



control with perfect comfort. More height 
on the inside of the boot shell gives more 
precise edge control, while the outside 
edge is made to be "forgiving." 




THE TIGER: Popularly priced with all 
the features of high 
priced boots. Fully 
leather lined inner 
boot stretches and 
molds to the 
skier's foot as the 
flow material 
works its way to 
provide exact 
foot conform- 
ity. 2.5° 
cant. High 
shaft. 
Medium- 
stiff flex. 
Three- 

buckle pressureless closure. Low foot 
bed. This boot is designed for the 
better skier (or the one who wants to 
become one). 


THE COSMOS sports the same modern- 
istic lines and cable 
buckle system of 
all San Giorgio 
boots but in a 
construction 
which stresses 
comfort. 
Less stiff. Soft- 
er padding. 
Easier 
flexing. 
Velveteen 
lining. 
Memory 
foam. 

What a sharp contrast to the hard, uncom- 
fortable boots of a few years back. 



But don’t think the COSMOS is too soft 
to do the job. "L" shaped heel pads, high 
shaft and three-buckle positive boot clo- 
sure make It a strong "All-around Ski 
Boot" contender. 



THE COSMOS LADY: Princess of the 
San Giorgio line. Built 
expressly for 
ladies. Uncom- 
promising 
warmth and 
comfort. 
This boot is 
for the infre- 
quent lady 
skier whose 
feet never 
really 
“toughen 
up” for 
the 

rigors of skiing. Lower height. Generously 
padded (especially about the ankles). 
Fleece lined foot bed and toe cap. Warmth 
as well as comfort from boot top to toe tip. 


But that's not all. Ladies need special 
“extras" to help them enjoy skiina San 
Giorgio spares no effort. The COSMOS 
LADY'S all leather lined inner boot (com- 
plete with “L" shaped pads) holds down 
narrow heels. Simultaneously, a slight 
heel wedge compensates for shortened 
achilles tendons to help the ladies “stay 
up with the skis". Nothing is spared for her 
Majesty's pleasure. 

Some more words for you from San Gior- 
gio: VOLO, JR. RACER, PLANAR, PRO, 
ANTAR, COMPETITION. Look for their 
meaning at good sports shops nationwide. 



USA San Giorgio Corporation, 

8141 West 1-70 Frontage Road North, 
Arvada. Colorado 80002. 303/425-1200. 

CANADA Mariano Sports, 

294 Benjamin-Hudon St., 

Montreal, Quebec H4NIJ4, 514/331-6117. 
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keep it low; play to his backhand, 
and get yourself an Ektelon.” 

For a free copy of Ektelon's 24-page f'' . 

"Guide to Better Racquetball" write: ^ 

EKTELON, Dept. SK-12 , 7079 Mission 

Gorge Road, San Diego, CA 92120. W- ”3^ 


Ektelon Racquetball Racquets 

EKTE&N 
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Roadside Skipper 

Gerry-built for warmth ... for comfort . . . 
and for no-nonsense styling. That's the Roadside Skipper. Dupont Antron® 
nylon shell covers prime down. Features puffy sew-through look. 

Knit cuffs and waistband. High snapped collar. Raglan sleeves. One inside 
pocket, two outside pockets. 

Four down-to-earth color combinations wilh matching insulated pants available. 
Available at leading ski shops nationwide. 

GerryA Built. 
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Skiers Heat Up With 
Trader Vic’s Tom and Jerry Mix 
And Hot Rum Batter 


After a chilly day on the slopes, 
skiers head for the lodge to warm 
up with a steaming drink made with 
Trader Vic's Tom and Jerry Mix, or 
Hot Rum Batter. The T rader's delici- 
ously smooth batters are conven- 
iently available at your local lodge 
or neighborhood store. So make 
tracks for Trader Vic's batters A 
few sips of a warm, and spicy drink 
made with Trader Vic's unbeatable 
batters and the chill is gone. 


TRADER VK'S 


Hot Rum Batter and 
Tom & Jerry Mix 



SKI 

CROSS-COUNTRY 


BY BILL KOCH 
Cross-country is easy for kids to 
leam. In fact, it can be a child’s 
stepping stone to learning any type of 
skiing. A child’s natural habits as a 
walker make him a natural for cross- 
country even before he puts skis on. 

Even though all touring first-timers 
won’t have the stride and glide of 
an experienced skier, they will be 
able to move around and have fun. 
Once this has happened, the learning 
process will take its own course. 
Kids will begin to ask questions as 
their interest grows. 

When children have the oppor- 
tunity to play on skis, they leam 
quickly, since they leam better by 
experimentation and imitation than 
by verbal instruction. It’s easier for 
them to watch and imitate motion than 
to try and translate verbal instruc- 
tion into action. 

It’s also a good idea for kids to 
ski in groups. They’ll have more fun 
playing together, and they’ll leam 
more. There are many “snow-play” 
games kids can play on cross-country 
skis: follow the leader, hide-and- 
seek, tag, capture the flag and relay 
races to name just a few. Ski Games, 
by Rick Eliot, is a good handbook 
to start youngsters off. It can be ob- 
tained by writing the Eastern Ski As- 
sociation, 22 High St., Brattleboro, 
Vt. 05301. Here are some of Eliot’s 
suggestions: 

Circle relay: Individual skiers on 
two or more teams ski to a designated 
pole or marker, circle it twice, and 
ski back to tag the next person. 

Slalom relay: Gate flags can be 
set on level, uphill or downhill ter- 
rain, depending on the ability of the 
group. Leave plenty of room for ski- 
ers to pass each other between gates. 

Catch the rabbit: A faster skier 
gets a 30-second head start from each 
team and skis in a zig-zag pattern, 
trying to avoid being caught. Each 
team chases its own rabbit. The first 
team to catch their “rabbit” wins. 

Capture the flag: This popular 
game can easily be adapted for cross- 
country. To liven things up, mark a 
50-foot diameter circle around each 
team’s flag and make this area out of 
bounds for defending players. This 
keeps the game wide open. 

To get the most enjoyment from 
their snow play, kids shouldn’t have 


Getting Kids Started 

to worry about equipment. Cross- 
country bindings are simple enough 
for any child to get into on his own, 
and outfitting kids for cross-coun- 
try is inexpensive. For under $80 
a youngster can be completely 
equipped. Cross-country equipment 
is light and gives freedom of move- 
ment. It fits loosely, and doesn’t 
restrict a child’s natural walking 
movements. 

I recommend starting a child off 
with a soft pair of cross country skis 
with very little camber and plenty of 



Koch and youngsters on an afternoon tour. 

climbing wax to ensure a good kick. 
Nothing is more frustrating than a 
pair of slippery skis. 

There are a lot of waxless skis to 
choose from, and if you dislike wax- 
ing, one of the many models avail- 
able may be right for your child. 
Each has its advantages and disad- 
vantages; experience will help you de- 
cide which is best. 

Bear in mind that less clothing is 
needed for cross-country than for 
Alpine. So don’t overdress a young 
skier. Too many clothes will inhibit 
his freedom of movement and make 
him hot and uncomfortable. If out- 
fitted with proper equipment — good 
wax, the right clothing, extra clothes 
for stops and changes in the weather, 
some food and a nice trail to ski along 
— a child should be set for a morning 
or afternoon of enjoyable touring. 

Bill Koch became the first American 
cross-country racer to win an Olympic 
medal when he finished second in the 
30km at the 1976 Innsbruck Olympics. 
He and his wife Katie now live near 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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MIOMON 




You Can’t Beat The System. 

The Salomon System spends 
more time and money on re- 
search and development than 
anyone else in the ski industry. 
Gilbert Delouche, Salomon’s 
Director of Research and 
Development, thinks this is 
as it should be: 

JT 1 “We are 

I ££ \ always work- 

I ing, trying to 

improve and 
invent. This 
process 
involves everyone: my staff, 
surgeons, the competitors, ski 
and boot manufacturers and 
the Salomon Certified Dealers. 
What we learn in the field has 
just as much impact as what we 
learn in the laboratory.” 



Salomon’s racing and free- 
style professionals are part of 
The System. They are the final 
proving ground. Last season 
saw Salomon competitors win 
the majority of World Cup 
events. In addition, Salomon 
professional racers won their 
third straight Binding Manufac- 
turer’sTrophy. Henri Duvillard 
won another World Cham- 
pionship on Salomons, with 
Josef Odermatt close on his 
heels. The freestyle competi- 
tors matched that performance 
with their own Manufacturer’s 
Trophy, and individual World 
Freestyle Championships for 
John Eaves and Marion Post. 
Whether you ski for trophies, 
money or fun, you can’t beat 
The Salomon System. 


Products of The System. 

The 555E. The binding used 
by competitors. Programmed 
release and retention provide 
maximum edge control and 
prevent premature release, 
even under the torturous con- 
ditions of competition. The 
555. The choice of advanced 
and aggressive skiers. Pro- 
grammed retention to absorb 
shocks and recover quickly, 
and programmed release to 
make sure you get out quickly 
and consistently if you need to. 
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To pick the best binding, it helps to have a system. And when you 
pick Salomon, that’s what you get. The Salomon System: the most thor- 
ough research and development program in the ski industry; the best 
dealers in the business; and the best service and maintenance. Result: 
confidence. When you don’t have to worry about your bindings, you can 
push yourself to the limits. Salomon sets you free to enjoy the beauty of 
skiing, and that’s the beauty of The Salomon System. 


brake provides 
additional 
safety and 
convenience. 

If you should fall and release, it 
stops your skis quickly at a safe 
distance from you, and holds 
the ski still for easy re-entry. 
The brakes even interlock to 
make carrying your skis easier. 

The Salomon System has 
models for all types of skiers, 
from novice to expert. What- 
ever your skiing needs, you’ll 
find a binding to fill them in 
The Salomon System. 


The Systems Managers. 
Salomon Certified Dealers. 

Salomon Certified Dealers 
are one of the most important 
components of The Salomon 
System. Salomon feels that you 
should be able to buy your 
bindings from a dealership that 
will help you select what’s 
right for your needs, then 
mount and adjust the bindings 
properly. To do this, Salomon 
gets together with ski shops 
and trains their personnel. 
Technicians are trained and 
tested on proper binding 
mounting and adjustment to 
Salomon’s own specifications. 


There’s More to the Choice 
Than Just the Binding. 


Advisors are trained and tested 
on matching the right binding 
to your personal needs, and on 
how to instruct you on the use 
and maintenance of the bind- 
ings. When Advisors and 
Technicians prove they can do 
the job to Salomon’s standards 
they earn their Certification 


SALOMON 
CERTIFIED 
DEALER § 


(that’s what this sign means). 
Shop for your bindings at 
Salomon Certified Dealers. 
They’re the people who can get 
you into The Salomon System. 



The Salomon 
System. 



You can’t beat The System, and that’s the best reason to join it. When 
you’re ready to select new bindings, see your local Salomon Certified 
Dealer. He’ll get you into The Salomon System. 


There's More to the Choice 
Than Just the Binding. 
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RESORTS EAST 

1. BOLTON VALLEY, VI.— Live in. slopeside 
community with accommodations, dining and 
aprds-ski life. Four chairlifts. 23 trails; seven- 
day packages available. 

2. JAY PEAK, Vt.— Deep snow, an aerial 
tramway and the international flavor of French- 
Canadian skiers make Jay a unique vacation 
choice. Hotel located 90 feet from aerial tram. 

3. KILLINGTON, Vt — 40-page magazine 
tells the ful story of this four-mountain re- 
sort; 13 lifts, 55 trails, 20 money-saving 
vacation packages, 68 lodges. 

74. LOON MT„ N.H.— Brochure describes 
rates, facilities, ski week packages. 

75. MAGIC MT.. Vt.— Illustrative brochure on 
ski weeks, rates and facilities. 

4. MT. SNOW. VI— More than 55 trails 
served by 14 lifts. International ski school. 
Alpine racing, freestyle, cross-country; 65 
lodges nearby. 

76. MT. WASHINGTON VALLEY. N.H.— 
Brochure describes five mountains, resort 
area, facilities, ski weeks. 

73. GLEN ELLEN. Vt.— Brochure detais ski 
week programs, rates and facilities. 

80. NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS— 
Great mountain ski resorts. Brochure fea- 
tures ski and family vacation packages. 

78. OKEMO, Vt.— Illustrative brochure on 
facilities, rates and ski week programs. 

77. PICO PEAK. Vt.— Write for brochure 
detailing ski weeks, facilities and rates. 

109. STOWE— 4-Color promotional package 
illustrates skiing experience, ski packages 
available. 

6. STRATTON. Vt.— 54 miles of trais and 
open slopes, ski week packages, nightly 
entertainment. 

70. SUGARBUSH VALLEY, Vt — Over 50 
lodging facilities, 20 restaurants, many apres 
ski spots. Ski packages and multi-day lift 
ticket. 7 lifts, gondola, 33 trails. 

7. SUGARLOAF/USA, Maine— 2600' verti- 
cal. 1 1 lifts, summit snowfield. Alpine village 
at base. 

8. VERMONT— 1978 ski guide with informa- 
tion on all major resorts— both Alpine and 
cross-country— lifts, aprts-ski locator map. 

9. WATERVILLE VALLEY, N.H.— Vacation 
programs for all; facilities on two mountains 
include 32 slopes, 7 lifts, touring. Free 
shuttle transportation within the valley. 


RESORTS WEST 

10. CRESTED BUTTE. Colo.— A big moun- 
tain, a full-service resort and a town declared 
a "national historic district;” ski vacations. 

52. KEYSTONE, Colo — Sophisticated 
grooming and snowmaking, 9 lifts. Ski the 
Summit packages, total resorts facilities. 

85. MONTANA MEANS SNOW — Brochure 
lists 18 areas, package tours; ski touring 
information. 

53. MT. BACHELOR. Ore — Uncrowded, yet 
terrain is varied enough to attract beginners 
through U.S. Team. 7 chairlifts, rope tow. 

86. NEW MEXICO— Warm sun. powder 
snow at 11 luxury resorts in the Southern 
Rockies. 

13. SKI THE SUMMIT— Ski four distinctive 
resorts on a single lift ticket: A-Basin, Breck- 
enridge. Copper Mountain and Keystone. 

14. STEAMBOAT. Colo.— Bigger and better, 
with two new lifts on Storm Peak, 94 more 
acres of glade skiing, a new touring center. 

54. TAMARRON/PURGATORY, Colo.— 
Luxury year round resort. 40 trails, com- 
plete packages, airline service. 

96. UTAH— Information on ski opportunities. 

TRAVEL 

17. AIR CANADA— Colorful "Skifari" bro- 
chure describes skiing in the Canadian West, 
economical ski tours to the Canadian Rockies. 

81. BAMACO— Ski Italy 78; $599 /person 
includes ski lessons, skis, lifts, accommo- 
dations, meals, airfare, more. 

18. CANADA WEST— Vacation at Banff 
Springs Hotel. Helicopter skiing. 

19. CHARTERS TO EUROPE— Starting at 
$299. No club membership required. 

103. CITY OF MONTREAL— Exciting ski va- 
cation packages with a cosmopolitan flavor. 



Here’s the latest information from leading U.S. resorts, ski equipment sup- 
pliers. vacation packagers and others determined to make this ski season 
your best yet. Much of the literature, brochures and catalogs are fresh off the 
press. Simply select the information you want, circle the number on the 
coupon below and return with 350 handling charges to SKI MAGAZINE. 
P.O. Box 2763. Clinton. Iowa 52732. 


66. FAR WEST SKI TOURS— Details on 14 
winter ski vacations to Colorado. Utah. 
Wyoming. Idaho. New Mexico. Alberta. 

104. MOUNTAIN CANADA— Info on heli- 
copter skiing in British Columbia, packages. 

67. ROGAL ASSOC.— Detailed brochure on 
variety of 1- and 2-week packages to Colo- 
rado and Europe. 

24. UNITED AIRLINES— Complete ski pack- 
age information for Ski the Rockies. 

25. UNITED SPORTS ASSN. TRAVEL SER- 
VICE— Information on charters to Switzer- 
land, France. Austria and Italy. Departures 
from New York. Boston, Philadelphia and 
Syracuse. 

26. WESTERN SKI VACATIONS Inc.— Ski 
packages to the Rockies and Europe. Bro- 
chure lists departure cities, prices and de- 
scribes hotels and resorts offered. 

69. WIST SKI TOURS— Charters to Jack- 
son Hole and Sun Valley every Friday night 
from major Eastern cities Jan. 6-March 24. 

EQUIPMENT/CLOTHING 

27. A & T SKI COMPANY— Color brochure 
on 77-78 Dynastar skis and the new Kastin- 
ger boot lineup. 

55. ALLSOP — Brochures on the Allsop ski 
pole line. Boot-in and Parallels. 

84. ALPINE DESIGNS— Catalog of 77-78 
fashion skiwear line. 

56. ATOMIC— Color brochure describes 
Atomic Alpine and cross country models. 

98. BLIZZARD— Information on '77-78 ski 
line. 

57. BONNA SKIS/ALFA BOOTS— Techni- 
cal considerations of fiberglass touring and 
racing skis, and of light touring, mountaineer- 
ing and racing boots. 


58. CB SPORTS— Informative brochure on 
full line of competition racing products. 

83. CHAMPS— Weatherproof ski binding 
protection for cartop carriers. 

106. DEMETRE— Action brochure on com- 
plete line of ski sweaters, warm-up suit, 
touring suit, ski team bags, Skiers Calendar. 

102. DENTE INC — The Daffy is two shirts 
in one; a combo thermo-undershirt and 
turtleneck pullover for warmth without bulk. 

28. DOLOMITE BOOTS— Complete 1977- 
78 line from Dolomite in 4-C Brochure. 

29. FRITZMEIER — Color brochure on this 
line of West German skis, including Fritz- 
meier's Duo (the ski with attachable weights). 

59. HANSON— Color brochure on the Han- 
son line of boots and accessories. 

32. HART — Color brochure features the new 
Hart Honeycomb ski line plus the Hart Per- 
formance line. 

33. HEAD— Product information on Head 
skis and instruction by Head Pro Skiers. 

60. HERTEL & CO— Info, on Hot Waxer, 
Ski Base Repair Tool, repair kits and Hertel 
Hot Sauce and Super Hot Sauce. 

34. K2— Color brochure, with Jean-Claude 
Killy and the Mahre twins, listing technical in- 
formation on the new K2 skis, poles and ac- 
cessories, plus information on Marker bind- 
ings. 

35. KASTLE SKIS— Color brochure de- 
scribes the entire Kastle line. 

37. LOOK BINDINGS— Color brochure de- 
scribes the Look binding line. 

38. MOLNAR — Color brochure on the con- 
struction and performance features of the 
Molnar Prismatic ski. 

100. MOOG— Send for brochure describing 
the Moog binding system. 


39. MUNARI— Color catalog describes ortho- 
paedic design features of Munan boots from 
Hart, the U.S. distributor for Munari. 

40. NORDICA— Color brochure describes 
the unique new Nordica boots and their 
performance characteristics. 

41. OLIN — The 1977 din ski line presented 
in color brochure. 

42. RAICHLE— Color brochure on 1977-78 
Raichle boots. Plus "Raichle 15-minut6 fit." 

43. ROFFE SKIWEAR— Catalog of men's, 
ladies' and children's skiwear in Roffe s 1977- 
78 collection. 

44. ROSSIGNOL — Three color brochures 
describe the 1977-78 Alpine ski line accord- 
ing to performance characteristics. The 1977- 
78 cross-country line is described in a color 
brochure that explains mounting, waxing, 
performance characteristics and repair. 

45. SALOMON/NORTH AMERICA— "The 
Beauty of the Salomon System ' — an informa- 
tive brochure desenbing Salomon products 
and their use. 

46. SAN MARCO BOOTS— from Sport- 
Obermeyer, Ltd. A complete line of ski bools 
a rear-entry model, styles in extra-large sizes 
and a "high-performance'' children's boot. 

65. SKI HI— Info and mailorder form on 
Parablack's ACD, Ski Brake, new Ski and 
Pole Lock and superlite Graphite Ski Pole. 

99. SKIOSK— Brochure describes unique 
free-standing compartmentalized storage 
unit for equipment, skiwear. accessories. 

48. SPADEMAN RELEASE SYSTEM— In- 
formation and description of Spademan bind- 
ings. 

95. TECNICA — Details on 1977-78 Tecnica 
boot line. 

105. TRAPPEUR BOOTS— Send for con- 
sumer brochure and dealer listings. 

51. TYROLIA — Brochure describes 1977-78 
Tyrolia bindings and accessories. 

. . . AND MORE 

108. ANY MOUNTAIN — Color catalog avail- 
able from America's finest ski shop. 

72. LEANIN' TREE— 32-page catalog of 
color ski and outdoor scenes on Christmas 
cards, stationary, posters. Free sample. 

88. EKTELON— "Guide to better Raquet- 
ball" brochure plus details on racquets and 
accessories. 

107. HOBIE CAT— Color catalog on sailing, 
catamarans and dingy models. 

82. PUERTO RICAN RUMS— Send for free 
"Light Rums of Puerto Rico" recipes. 

93. R.S.P. — Information on craftsmanship 
and ski products of six American manufac- 
turers. 

50. SUBARU — Find out more aty* it the com- 
plete new line of Subaru automobiles, in- 
cluding the Subaru 4-Wheel Drive Wagon, 
official car of the U.S. Ski Team. 


SKI MAGAZINE 

P.O. Box 2763 
Clinton, Iowa 52732 

Please send the items checked below. I am 
enclosing 35 1 handling fee. 
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This coupon expires March 1 , 1 978 

When requesting travel information, it 
would be of assistance if we knew the fol- 
lowing information: 

1 . How soon will your ski trip be made? 

(a) within 60 days (b) 60 days or more 
(c) indefinite 

2. How many people in party? (d) 1-2 
(e) 3-4 (f) 5 or more 

3. Do you plan meetings for club and 
business groups? 

(g) Yes (h) No 

We regret we are unable to process in- 
quiries without handling fee. 
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SKI PEOPLE 


FRITZ MONDALE: 

SKIING VEEP 

It’s nice to have a skier in the White 
House. Ski equipment manufacturers 
love it, travel agencies love it, resorts 
love it. Skiers even like the idea. It’s 
called visibility. 

As Vice President, Walter Mon- 
dale isn't nearly as visible as a ski- 
ing President. But then that’s okay 
with him. 

Years before Jerry Ford became the 
country’s most photographed skier, 
sending wire service photographers 
scurrying, Fritz Mondale was slug- 
ging it out quietly on the slopes of 
the Midwest — Sugar Hills, Quadna. 
Telemark, Hurley, Ironwood, Porcu- 
pine Mountains — “wherever my skis 
would fit.” 

He admits he’s no Henri Duvillard, 
but he does love to ski. Wife Joan 
Mondale, in fact, wouldn't have it 
any other way. 

“I always wanted to ski, but 1 grew 
up in southern Minnesota where there 
wasn’t much snow, and even fewer 
hills,” says the Vice President. "So 
I started skiing in college — and par- 
ticularly when I married Joan, who 



Mondale: Skiing, for me, is essential. ' 
loves to ski. It was a condition of 
our marriage.” 

Mondale also attests to the notion 
that a family that skis together gets 
it together. “I don't know of any 
time that our family is more together 
than when we’re skiing,” says Mon- 
dale . “ We love it . ” He and his family 
try to ski at least once a year and in 
recent seasons have been skiing at 
Aspen, Vail and Alta. Says Mondale: 
“Skiing, for me, is essential. I don’t 
know of any sport that’s more whole- 
some, that's better for you physical- 


SANDY BRYSON: 

DOQS THAT DELIVER 

In the Sierra Nevada, a group of 
skiers play a crazy snow game with 
their dogs: A woman grabs a shovel, 
digs a hole in the snow, and jumps 
in. Someone hands her a two-way 
radio and she rolls over on her face. 
Other skiers cover her with snow and 
ski back and forth over her grave site. 
A German shepherd is held out of 
sight until the burial is completed. 
Then the dog is turned loose with 
the command, “Annie, find!” 

Annie ranges back and forth. Sud- 
denly her ears reach for the sky when 
she picks up a human scent. With a 
bolt, she heads for the burial site, 
pokes her nose into the snow and 
digs frantically. The group skis up 
and uncovers the victim, who pops 
out of the snow, gives Annie a big 
hug and shouts, “Good girl, Annie!" 

Snow madness? No, it’s Roberta 
Huber and her dog, Annie, on a train- 
ing session with members of the Wil- 
derness Finders, more popularly 
known as WOOF. 

Sandy Bryson, who trained with 
dog search and rescue units in the 


Alps and Washington, organized the 
WOOF unit in 1975. 

WOOF is a non-profit organiza- 
tion with members from Lake Tahoe 
to San Francisco who train their 
own dogs and volunteer their time to 



WOOF: digging out a snowbound victim 


respond to search and rescue calls on 
a 24-hour, year-round basis. Al- 
though most of their missions are in 
the Pacific Southwest region, WOOF 
goes wherever they are needed. With 
the increased interest in cross-country 


ly , that takes your mind off your prob- 
lems as fast." 

Still. Mondale is frightfully frank 
about his skiing ability: “I stink.” 
Then he adds quickly, "But that 
doesn't tell the story accurately be- 
cause I doubt that anybody has tried 
harder with less success than me. I 
used to think it was the equipment, 
but after 20 years it’s just possible 
there’s no talent." 

He regrets he has never gone cross- 
country skiing. “There's something 
appealing to me about having a ma- 
chine carry me up the hill and nature 
take me down,” he says. 

Ironically, if anti-development 
legislation now before Congress is 
passed, there may be fewer and few- 
er lifts in the future to transport the 
Vice President, as well as other ski- 
ing mortals, up the mountains. And 
fewer slopes to ski down. 

So what does the Vice President 
think? 

“I don't know what to say,” he 
admits, although he allows that “it’s 
good for the country — even though 
the ski runs now seem very crowd- 
ed." — Barry ZeVan 


skiing and winter mountaineering, 
many of the calls are for people lost 
in the snow. 

On their first snow mission, Rober- 
ta and Annie located the frozen body 
of a cross-country skier who was 
buried under seven feet of snow. 

Not all searches end so grimly. On 
an earlier search, Sandy and her dog. 
Hobo, quickly located a small child 
who was lost in the Santa Monica 
mountains. In the last two years, 
WOOF has answered 35 calls, finding 
all but two of the missing persons. 

All people leave a scent on the 
ground and in the air wherever they 
go. WOOF dogs are trained to search 
for the air scent. If the trail scent 
is wiped out, the dogs can pick up 
the scent that still lingers in the air. 

Training a dog takes two years 
and is rigorous. A well-trained dog 
leams to respond to over 100 com- 
mands. 

If you should become lost, forget 
the moral of the old fable. Crying 
“WOOF!” could save your life. 

For more information, contact 
WOOF, P.O. Box 14304, South Lake 
Tahoe, Calif. 95702. 

— Juanita Browne 
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THE GIFT OF EXCELLENCE. BEEFEATER GIN. IN ITS HOLIDAY WRAP IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND N Y N Y 94 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 



Beefeater In perfect harmony with the holidays. 






JeepWagoneer... 

a reflection 
of the man 
who drives it 


• Jeep Wagoneer-Built for the man in charge, demanding excellent 
performance no matter how bad the weather or how poor the road 

conditions. Wagoneer is specifically designed to meet not only his 
everyday transportation needs, but also for overcoming those 
off-the-road obstacles leading to his country life — 
the place where he really lives. 

Jeep Wagoneer-Spaciously comfortable with all the most wanted 
options standard. They include automatic transmission, power 
steering, Quadra-lVac? Jeep’s exclusive automatic 4-wheel drive, 
power front disc brakes and a powerful 360 V-8 engine. 
Jeep Wagoneer-Exceptional, commanding, unique. The vehicle 
. | that reflects a very special man’s lifestyle. 

* . 

. Jeep Corporation, a subsidiary of American Motors Corporation 

V 

O- • ’*t 3 *3 


Jeep. 


We wrote the book 
on 4-wheel drive 




. 



SKI LIFE 


Rethinking snow reports, 
return to the Caucasus, 
choo-choo time in the 
Tyrol, air fare breaks for 
skiers, a lottery for the 
Lauberhorn? 

AND NOW, NASTAR WITHOUT 
HILLS 

Nastar racing is only 10 years old 
and already it has produced its first 
offspring. Cross Country Nastar 
debuts this year, after last season’s 
trial run at Snowmass, Colo., Kirk- 
wood, Calif, and Telemark, Wis. 

Unlike Nastar’s Alpine version, 
the Nordic program, sponsored by' 
Dannon Yogurt, has neither pace- 
setters nor clocks. Instead, the par- 
ticipants in a given race compete 
against each other over a standard 
five kilometer course. Scores are 
computed according to age groups: 
14 and under, 15-18, 19-35, 36 and 
over. The first 10 percent of the en- 
trants to finish win a gold Cross 
Country Nastar patch. The next 
20 percent win a silver and the third 
30 percent earn a bronze. The re- 
maining 40 percent get a “well 
done.” 

WILL MY KID WIN THE 1996 
OLYMPICS? 

“An athlete’s physical limits are pre- 
determined at birth,” says Dr. 
Marvin I. Clein, chairman of the 
department of Physical Education and 
Sports Sciences at the University of 
Denver. 

Since he started working with the 
U.S. Ski Team in 1968, Dr. Clein 
has determined how to spot and train 
the young people who are most likely 
to be winners. Among those he has 
reshaped: skater Dorothy Hamill, 
skiers Rosie Fortna, Hank Kashi wa 
and Eric Poulsen. 

“I don’t care how motivated a kid 
is. if an athlete hasn’t been bom with 
a mechanical advantage, he won’t 
make it to the top. But give me a kid 
with natural abilities and nothing can 
stop us from making him the best in 
the world. Typical “advantages,” 
says Dr. Clein, are wide shoulders 
for ski jumpers, narrow hips for 
racers. 


THE FASTEST UNOFFICIAL 
MAN ON SKIS 

Steve McKinney, the 24-year-old 
speed skier from Squaw Valley, 
Calif., smashed skiing’s world speed 
record September 22 with a blistering 
121.77mph run in Portillo, Chile. 

But the world hardly took notice. 

McKinney’s record run was 
deemed "unofficial" because of the 
absence of International Ski Federa- 
tion (FIS) officials and political 
games-playing that left the racers 
with the task of regrouping and re- 
organizing the meet after the aborted 
Kilometro Lanciato speed trials in 
Cervinia, Italy, in mid-summer. 

The speed trials, in fact, came off 
with less than a full deck. After weeks 
of frustration, days of re-packing the 
run after relentless snowfalls and 
avalanching, waiting for the arrival of 
timing gear and a “go" from the FIS 
and Chilean Ski Federation, only six 
competitors were left — four Ameri- 
cans (McKinney, Craig Calonica, 



McKinney eases out of his tuck after his 
record-shattering speed run at Portillo. 


For skiers? Dr. Clein is working on 
it. Someday you might be able to 
check in with his Denver lab and 
shave seconds off your Nastar hand- 
icap. Meanwhile, his lab has worked 
out two days of physical and psycho- 
logical tests that spot athletes with 
championship potential in any field. 
Promising ones can then train with 
Dr. Clein in individual programs that 
may last several months. 

The doctor thinks brains count, 
too. “Superior intellectual capabil- 
ity tends to compensate, up to a point, 
for a deficient natural physical en- 
dowment,” he says. 


Paul Buschmann, Tony Merulla), a 
Chilean (Gonzalo Rojas) and a Finn 
(Kalevi Hakkinen). Tom Simons, the 
American who broke the speed rec- 
ord last year in Cervinia, had com- 
mitments back in the U.S. and was 
unable to compete. 

On the first day of the competi- 
tion, the track was slow, having been 
softened by Portillo's brilliant mid- 
morning spring sun. McKinney, ski- 
ing on Authier 240cm skis, Dolomite 
boots and Salomon bindings, clocked 
109.97mph. 

It was on the second, final day of 
the trials that the speeds started to 
climb. The racers moved the timing 
gear 300 feet farther up the 2,296- 
foot course where speeds proved to be 
faster. (The racers' “average" speed 
in the trap, between two timing de- 
vices set 100 meters apart, deter- 
mined their times.) The run was con- 
siderably steeper than the course at 
Cervinia, with a 40-degree pitch right 
at the start leveling to a gradient of 
30 degrees at the bottom. 

McKinney, in his first run, lost his 
balance after hitting the timing sec- 
tion at lllmph and crashed spec- 
tacularly in the outrun, bending one 
of his skis like a pretzel. Incredibly, 
he was unhurt. Brushing himself 
off, he changed skis and wedeled 
his way to the lift for the trip back 
to the top, jumped into the speed 
chute, and proceeded to uncork his 
record-breaking run. 

In the FIS record books, Tom 
Simons’ 1976 record of 120.84mph 
still stands. But for McKinney, who 
set the world record in 1974 and has 
placed no less than second in the 
world speed trials since, it was an 
undisputed triumph. 

WHAT MAKES TARHEELS 
WELL-HEELED? 

OK, Yankees, here's proof that south- 
ern skiing ain’t peanuts. The North 
Carolina Commerce Department 
proudly announces that its ski areas 
grossed $5.7 million from skiing last 
year, and that when only eight of its 
nine centers were operating. The 
Commerce statisticians figured that 
the eight areas in tum pumped $18.6 
million into the state's economy and 
that by the time this circulated through 
the state, $93 million changed hands. 

The areas chalked up 338,000 
skier days during the season. The 
continued 
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continued 

skier’s average daily expenditure was 
estimated at $55 per day. That is an 
intriguing figure compared to the $35 
average daily expenditure at, say. 
Mount Bachelor, Ore. But then 
Bachelor’s day ticket cost $8 on 
weekends and North Carolina’s 
Beech and Sugar Mountains have 
been charging $15. Those are the 
very areas that together account for 
100,000 of North Carolina’s skier 
days. 

The South has risen. 

GOOD PROGRAMS FOR 
GOOD SKIERS 

Those individualized, customized, 
specialized ski-school programs 
aimed at advanced skiers (see Ski 
Week, November issue) have now 
invaded Colorado. 

At Vail, for instance, you can take 
a “Workshop in Skis” through De- 
cember 1 6 (or after April 3) for either 
three days ($24) or five ($35). The 
concept is to let you define the area 
you want to improve in — moguls, 
running gates or just “refining turns” 
— and take concentrated classes in 
that. 

The program also includes two 
afternoon sessions on selecting and 
maintaining equipment and under- 
standing the new learning theories — 
which alone might be worth the price 
of admission. 

Across the pass. Copper Moun- 
tain is hosting an intensive program 
where, again, you can decide on the 
area you wish to concentrate on: 
moguls, deep powder, speed skiing, 
racing, ballet or cross-country. Cop- 
per’s breakfast and lunch sessions 
will offer lectures and insights on 
the psychology of high-risk sports, 
inner skiing, equipment conditioning 
and exercising, plus extensive use 
of videotape and films. Evening 
sessions during the three-day semi- 
nars will cover such technical aspects 
of skiing as avalanche control and 
snow farming. For information on 
dates, agenda, lodging and prices, 
write Jerry Muth, Copper Mt., P.O. 
Box 1, Copper Mt., Colo. 80443. 

EXIT EVIAN 

Evian, the French mineral-water 
bottler whose name has been synony- 
mous with international ski racing, 
has decided to drop its sponsorship 
cif the World Cup circuit. 

Evian had pumped over $30,000 
annually directly into the FIS coffers, 
and its yearly promotional budget to 
sell its connection with ski racing 
has totalled another $200,000 in re- 


cent years. The company, crippled 
by labor strikes last season and an 
eroding share of market, announced 
it will end its ski racing program this 
year and develop other public rela- 
tions programs based on something 
other than sports. 

Although Evian’s Swiss division 
will support the World Cup final in 
Arosa in March, the loss of Evian as 
the overall circuit sponsor dealt a 
blow to the International Ski Federa- 
tion (FIS), which has begun scram- 
bling for new sponsors. Mark Mc- 
Cormak’s powerful International 
Management Group has been asked 
to help and the firm is now working 
actively but “unofficially" on behalf 
of the FIS. 
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Here's a ‘new uses for old gear' idea. 
Reader Russel Davies, chronic sufferer 
of 'ankle droop' as a hockey player, at- 
tached a pair of blades to his old Lange 
boots and has been skating merrily ever 
since. ‘I doubt,' wrote Davies, 'that Lange 
would be interested in marketing the idea, 
but I'm happy with it.' To the contrary, 
Russel, Lange introduced its rigid-shell 
hockey skate four years ago and has been 
marketing it in earnest ever since. But we 
still like your idea — you saved yourself 
the dough. 


SOCIAL NOTE FROM UTAH 

Merrymakers, take note: Utah an- 
nounces a breakthrough. It is now 
legal to obtain a mini-bottle, order 
a set-up and consume both while you 
are still waiting for a restaurant table. 
No more perishing of thirst while 
waiting for earlier birds to finish 
their steaks. Simply sign the Intent 
to Purchase Food register and sip 
away. 

Utah has further simplified ski life 
by appointing a new central reserva- 
tions service. It is Global Sports 
Tours/Utah, a branch of Beverly 
Hills’ Global Sports Tour, a firm 
that has specialized in getting West 
Coast skiers to the Rockies. For any- 
one in the continental U.S., Global 
has a toll-free information and reser- 
vations number for such Utah resorts 
as Alta, Park City and Snowbird: 
(800) 453-9441. 


THE UNFORKED TONGUE 

Do the first ski reports you have seen 
this season seem to be more, uh, 
realistic than before? 

Ski areas that used to take unjusti- 
fied pride in their snow conditions 
have been chastened by the words of 
the Vermont judge who awarded $1 .5 
million to a skier paralyzed by in- 
jury. He warned that areas claiming 
to provide “billiard-table slopes” 
would be responsible for injuries 
resulting from less than table-top 
conditions. Some operators, as a re- 
sult vowed to tone down their reports. 

Meanwhile, a new way of report- 
ing snow conditions, now being tested 
at Vail, could lead us to a new era 
of accuracy, complete with a new set 
of terms to throw around. 

The key term, SQI, is short for 
Snow Quality Index. To arrive at its 
SQI for the day, each area would 
score itself specific numbers of points 
for different factors — base, snow dur- 
ing past week, snow during past 24 
hours, weather expected, type of sur- 
face. The maximum score: 100. 

Instead of loaded terms like “ex- 
cellent” or “poor,” the SQI would 
give a numerical rating that realis- 
tically accounts for the factors that 
make snow conditions appealing or 
otherwise. For instance, when Mount 
Molehill has a fantastic base but very 
little fresh snow, you the skier could 
expect to be pleased. You might be 
equally pleased if the base were mere- 
ly okay but the depth of new snow was 
12 inches and the surface powdery. 

Father of the SQI is Robert Dorf, 
whose Dorf/Meuller, Jordan, Herrick 
PR agency represents the Ski the 
Rockies resorts. 

He found last season’s dearth of 
meaningful reports as unnerving as 
the dearth of snow. While the flat- 
lands reeled under reports of “no 
snow in the Rockies,” Dorf tried to 
figure out a new way of reporting 
that would keep things fair, square 
and publicizable via newspapers and 
stations that give ski news short shrift. 

Working closely with SKI Senior 
Editor Seth Masia, Dorf used the 
pre-season months to perfect a formu- 
la that could be battle-tested at Vail. 

Stay tuned to find out if there is 
a SQI in our future. 

IF YOU CAN’T BE FRANZ 
KLAMMER, WILL YOU SETTLE 
FOR CASEY JONES? 

Skiers at Mayrhofen or Schruns, 
Austria, can arrange an apres-ski 
activity the gang back home will 
never outdo: driving a genuine steam 
locomotive on a real-life scheduled 
train. The American’s Best Friend 
at the resort’s tourist office can set it 
continued 
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up with the Austrian Federal Rail- 
ways, which has an audience-par- 
ticipation program. Then when you 
yell “Track,” you’ll mean it. 

If you are a passive-type railroad 
buff, check out Austria’s unlimited 
transportation pass. Do all the first- 
class train and bus riding you need 
for area-hopping in Austria for about 
$65 for eight days, $89 for 15. If 
you’ll settle for second class, the 
tab drops to $48 for eight days, $65 
for 15. 

APEX FOR ALPS, MDWK FOR 
ROCKIES, OTC FOR ALL, GET- 
TING READY FOR FREDDIE 

Airline packagers speak in confusing 
tongues, but since they have the 
planes, we must humor them. Much 
of what they are now saying trans- 
lates into good news. The general 
principle: as basic fares rise, ways 
to get around them proliferate. 

For skiers headed to the Rockies, 
United, TWA, Continental, and other 
airlines will shave as much as one- 
third off the regular economy fare 
to Denver, Salt Lake and other gate- 
ways if the skier agrees to fly mid- 
week. (Definitions vary by airline, 
but midweek is usually defined as 
Tuesday to Thursday.) 

Hurdle One: will anyone rent you 
a room on, say, a Tuesday-to-Tues- 
day basis? Thankfully, some Rockies 
lodge-owners have pledged them- 
selves to accept midweek reservations 
for 20 percent of their beds. Hurdle 
Two: Can you start your vacation in 


THE RUSSIANS ARE WAITING 

In his report on the first U.S. ski 
junket to Russia (“One Borscht, Two 
Shashliks and a Lenin Poster To Go,” 
October, SKI) Rigo Thurmer predict- 
ed that the Russians were too sensible 
to invite disorganized, unpunctual, 
noisy types like American skiers 
again. 

But Dostoyevsky fans should know 
the Russian capacity for suffering. 
We are all invited back. Two 1978 
trips to Cheget in the Caucasus have 
been announced by the Citizens 
Exchange Corps, a non-profit, non- 
political group that is organizing 
trips to the Soviet Union for groups 
with special interests. 

Last year, together with the USSR 
Sports Federation, the CEC arranged 
fpr the first American ski tour to the 
Soviet Union. Both hosts and skiers 
found it sufficiently fascinating to 
stage an encore, in two phases. For 
$1,259 you get a choice of Finnair 
departures from New York on Febru- 
ary 17 or 25, three nights in Moscow, 


the middle of the week? Hurdle Three: 
Do you want to? 

Midwest skiers bound for Denver 
or Colorado Springs (see “Getaway 
Rocky Gateway,” November SKI) 
can use Continental’s night coach 
fare of $138 (regular economy fare, 
$172) and you don't even have to fly 
by night. Continental has weekend 
DC 10’s that take off at 5:59 a.m. 

Europe-bound skiers with two 
weeks to spend can now take advan- 
tage of the favorable APEX fares 
that were previously available only 
to those staying 22 to 45 days. Now 
you can get them for 14-45 day trips. 

Swissair’s New York-Geneva 
APEX fare, for instance, is $395, 
versus a regular fare of $697 and 
the next lowest special fare of $408. 
For an APEX, there is only one spe- 
cial requirement: you must reserve 
and pay for your flight 45 days before 
going. The $408 fare requires a trip 
lasting no more than eight days that 
includes a prepaid hotel package. 

Skiers bound to many places, 
foreign or domestic, benefit from new 
rules regarding the OTC (One-stop 
Tour Charter) flights, which are sold 
to all comers, affinity-group member 
or not. You used to have prepay 
OTC flights; now you can reserve 
and pay up to flight time. However, 
you must prepay your hotel package 
at that time. 

Europe-bound skiers, who have 
been hearing about Freddie Laker’s 
Sk.ytrain and the counter-bargains 
offered by scheduled airlines have 
been disappointed by the word that 
those fares only apply to New York- 
London flights. Adventurous bargain- 


two nights in Leningrad and seven 
nights at the base of 10,075-foot Mt. 
Cheget. Meals, rooms, lifts, guides 
and transportation are included. Con- 
tact: CEC, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017; (212) 889-7960. 



Mt. Cheget: the welcome mat goes out. 


hunters, however, could consider fly- 
ing to London via Laker and there 
boarding one of the modest-priced 
charters run by British travel agents. 
Active among ski-trip organizers in 
London are: F. & W. Ingham, 329 
Putney Bridge Rd. , SW 5; Poly Lunn 
Ltd., 4 Chiswell St., EC1; Ski Super- 
travel, 22 Hans Place, SW 1. 

PINCH A PENNY, GOOSE 
YOURSELF 

The reason the price of down is up 
is that America is chicken-hearted. 
So says Seattle parka-maker Don 
Shingler. Speaking from his office 
in what he describes as “the down 
capital of America,” Shingler says 
that “Ducks and geese are raised in 
every country and every climate. 
Down is the butter and egg money 
of the world. The housewife saves it 
up and exchanges it at the local mar- 
ketplace. 

“In America we eat chicken and 
turkey while the rest of the world 
eats duck and geese. Next time you 
go out, order duck — we need the 
down.” 

Who’d have thought it was Colonel 
Sanders that drove up the cost of 
skier’s vests? 

BIND FOR GLORY 

Would you believe that your chances 
of injury from a malfunctioning 
binding are only 1 in 20? 

John Perryman, SKI’s equipment 
consultant, is called upon to testify 
as an expert witness in some 250 ski 
injury suits each year. 

“The two biggest causes of in- 
jury,” he concludes, “are boot-bind- 
ing incompatability and the crossing 
of skis. 

“There are 20 different physical 
forces that affect the skier’s move- 
ment, and only one of the 20 goes 
through the binding’s release mecha- 
nism.” 

$o cross your fingers, not your 
skis, and ask a ski shop if your bind- 
ings really work with your boots. 

NORDIC GOES GALLIC 

This will prove that cross-country is 
no geriatric sport: Club Med has 
just opened a village devoted entirely 
to ski touring in Pontresina, Swit- 
zerland, just down the road from its 
ski-mad operation in posh St. Moritz. 

The prospect of Gallic Nordic 
might be a shock if your image of a 
Club Med is a hotbed in a hotspot. 
Hold that picture, take away the palm 
trees and then put some warm clothing 
over those bikinis. Voila, you have 
one of the 18 ski villages operated 
by the Club in various Alpine resorts. 
No matter what the country, the or- 
ganization uses representatives of its 
continued 
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own 600-person staff of French- 
certified instructors. Club vacationers 
ski hard and fast, reserving their 
legendary zeal until after dark. Many 
of the clubs, like the St. Moritz cen- 
ter, feature cross-country as well as 
Alpine skiing. 

Cross-country skiing became 
popular enough with the clientele 
(about 53 percent of which is French 
and 17 percent North American) that 
Pontresina has been set up with 45 
kilometers of its own touring trails 
plus access to the huge trail network 
that winds through the Engadin Val- 
ley toward St. Moritz. 

The Club’s other new ski center 
is Wengen, the automobile-less 
village halfway up the Jungfrau 
massif. The club occupies what used 
to be the Palace Hotel, the very spot 
where Robert Redford dined while 
filming Downhill Racer. 

SELL YOUR SNOWMAKINC 
STOCK 

It’s official: we are entering a new 
Ice Age. The trend is toward cold. 

The announcement was made by a 
team of British and American sci- 
entists who have been analyzing fossil 
organisms obtained at various depths 
in the mud of the ocean bottom. By 
plotting the variations in the organ- 
isms and matching that against the 
mathematics of the earth’s orbit, sci- 
ence now has a positive correlation. 
The earth’s orbit changes very slowly 
from the present eliptical shape to- 
ward a more circular shape. The most 
circular shape has been found to cor- 
respond with the cold-indicating 
organisms. 

Dr. James H. Hays of Columbia 
University says that since the earth’s 
orbit is currently going toward circu- 
lar, he expects substantially more 
glaciation will cover the Northern 
Hemisphere — soon in geological 

terms, about 3,000 years in human 
terms. 

In the meantime, we should have 
some increment in the snow cover, 
which is nice. 

COFFEE, TEA OR HOT WAX? 

Competition between airlines is keen, 
at least on the slopes. The Interna- 
tional Airlines Ski Federation, now 
in its second season, plans to rally 
around their carriers’ respective ban- 
ners at Naeba, north of Tokyo, Febru- 
ary 28-March 4. 

Competition between ski teams 
composed of airline employees, in 
fact, is older than the Federation. 
Anchorage, Alaska is a major layover 



Pasting the paper problem. Here's one 
way to keep your favorite SKI articles in 
focus: put them on the walls of your shower, 
or any other walls in your home for that 
matter. According to John Parkes, who has 
come up with the secret to “a truly water- 
proof, easy-to-care-for finish,” he de- 
veloped the technique for his own ski 
house and has since used it in rental ski 
apartments "with remarkable results." 
Interested? Write Creative Techniques, 
Department SI, 40 Beaumaris Place, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14207. They'll send you, 
for $2, a step-by-step description of the 
process. 


point for many airlines and 19 years 
ago the Anchorage Times decided to 
sponsor races for airline employees, 
first at Arctic Valley, then at Mt. 
Alyeska. The airline people's devo- 
tion to fun was deemed too strong 
for a family newspaper to sponsor, 
but the racers wanted to keep on rac- 
ing, so Howard Clifford of Western 
Airlines’ Seattle office organized the 
new group to sponsor its own events. 
Last winter, their first formal meet- 
ing-plus-race was held at Les Dia- 
blerets, Switzerland. Some lines treat 
their teams very seriously. Western, 
for example, has formal tryouts and 
practice sessions for which 100 peo- 
ple often turn out. 

If a team does not do well at the 
March races in Japan, it gets another 
crack at trophies in July at Thredbo, 
Australia. Airline employees don’t 
have to worry about paying full air 
fares, so they can follow the snow. 


LET’S HEAR IT FOR 
REQULATIOH 

Deregulators are as bad as ecologists, 
Bill McGruder, vice president of 
Piedmont Airlines proclaimed, be- 
coming the hit of the second annual 
Ski Travel Symposium held at 
Snowbird, Utah, last spring. 

For old-fashioned types who as- 
sume corporation vice presidents are 
against government interference, we 
must point out that McGruder was 
criticizing the U.S. Congress’ threat 
to quit regulating the air lines. His 
thesis: deregulation could reduce air 
service to small cities, thus drastically 
affecting skier air travel. His recom- 
mended solution to resort operators 
attending the enclave was also out of 
traditional corporate character: “Or- 
ganize to make your voice heard, just 
like labor!” 

DOWNHILL’S DAILY DOUBLE 

The Swiss Ski Federation is push- 
ing to set up a betting pool on World 
Cup downhill races. The Swiss ski 
team, which annually faces problems 
of fund-raising (sound familiar?) has 
traditionally been pretty imaginative 
in its fund-gathering efforts: last 
year a soccer game between the Swiss 
and Austrian ski teams, for instance, 
drew a paying crowd of 12,000. Now 
Adolph Ogi, director of the Swiss 
federation, has borrowed another idea 
from the soccer world: betting pools. 

Throughout Europe soccer fans can 
bet on weekend games by buying 
tickets at local newsstands, the jack- 
pot going to the owner of the ticket 
with all the right picks. The soccer 
pools are run by an organization 
called Sport-toto, and Ogi wants 
Sport-toto to set up a similar system 
for World Cup downhills. 

But how do you play the exacta? 

WORLD CUP TO WATERVILLE 

The homeless half of the U.S. World 
Cup swing has finally come to rest 
— at Waterville Valley, N.H. World 
Cup giant slalom races for men and 
women will be held March 6-7, 
following a slalom/GS series at Strat- 
ton, Vt., March 2-5. 

The second U.S. race was origi- 
nally scheduled for Aspen, March 
10-12. That date was cancelled after 
it was discovered that the Aspen Ski- 
ing Corp. and the U.S. Ski Team 
had announced different dates for the 
race. 

The event was then rescheduled 
at Mt. Cranmore, N.H. By early 
September, however, the U.S. Ski 
Team had asked Waterville Valley to 
host the race, apparently because 
officials were dissatisfied with Mt. 
Cranmore's preparations. 
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When you give a bottle of Cutty SaRk Scots 
Whisky in this shiivimering gold package, it 

reflects nicely on you. 

But it does even more for the 
one who receives. 

Because inside the pacKage is 
Scotch with a smooth, distinctive 
taste thAT is vastly appreciated. 

In fact, last year Cutty Sark was 
appReciated by moRe AMericans 
than any other Scotch. 

So if you have friends st ill waiting foR 

their ships to come in, there couldn't be a more 
appropriate vessel. 


THE WINTER DRIVER 


Front- wheel, four-wheel, rear-wheel or what? 


BY I. WILLIAM BERRY 

Late last February, as I watched a 
foot of new snow bury the parking 
lot at Okemo, this girl came up to 
me and asked, "What kind of car do 
you recommend? You ski writers 
should know what can handle this 
kind of mess.” 

“Snowmobile or Thiokol,” I mut- 
tered, just hoping I could find my 
own car, much less drive it out of 
that 4 p.m. quagmire. “Or just as 
good," I added, "a four-wheel drive 
truck with a high-low transfer case, 
big, fat tires with an open tread; 
three feet of road clearance and a 
pipeline to Ullr.” 

"But what will I do with it the rest 
of the year?” she wailed — and there 
she had it. Most of us drive people- 
cars, not camouflaged trucks. Most 


people need a car to live with for 
12 months a year for three to five 
years and which, from time to time, 
can get you to and from a ski area 
under adverse conditions. No one can 
dispute the advantages of a four- 
wheel-drive in winter. But let’s 
face it — most of us are not fortunate 
enough to live in ski country all win- 
ter long, and the car we drive must 
be called upon to handle long vaca- 
tion trips, gas-guzzling city traffic, as 
well as the hazards of ski-country 
winters. 

It's not so much a matter of the 
type of vehicle you select as it is 
a matter of how you put the pieces 
together. 

• Engine size: Is bigger better? 
Sadly, yes, because in these days of 
Carterian conservation it would be 
nice to push the small engines. How- 


ever, that’s all too often what you 
will have to do, because a harsh win- 
ter kicks hell out of a car’s engine. 
Small engines feel it more, because 
each cylinder has to do more and each 
mile per hour takes more revolutions 
in a four-cylinder than in a six or 
eight. A larger electrical system can 
also absorb more use of accessories 
before it starts sputtering, and when 
you have fog lights, front and rear 
defrosters and your wipers working, 
you are putting a mean strain on the 
whole system. Also, big engines de- 
velop less torque which, coupled with 
a lower-ratio rear-end differential, 
gives you less wheelspin and more 
usable power. So as a quick rule, 
don't get the smallest engine that 
comes standard with the car you’d like 
if you have an option. Go up at least 
one notch. 


Remember 
this sign... 





• Engine type: Gas or diesel? No 
issue here. Diesels just can’t hack it 
in the very cold. On a bad day, 
you’ll need 15 minutes to warm it up 
enough to start, and in several 
states you’ll need a special permit to 
buy the fuel. (Against this, if your 
ski house has an oil-heater, you can 
siphon some off for the car.) No, 
the gas engine may not be perfect, 
but it’s still the best around. 

• Transmissions: Manual or auto- 
matic? Despite my preference of a 
four-speed manual transmission, the 
issue is not one-sided. The manual 
offers more control in a crisis, but 
the automatic is generally more de- 
pendable. Most clutches wear out 
at 40,000-50,000 miles, and a manual 
gearbox will freeze before an auto- 
matic. Against this, however, the 
manual gives you a selection of 
gears which, combined with that art- 
form known as “feathering’’ the 
clutch, lets you come out of deep 
snow or off ice much more easily. 

• Batteries: Will they turn the en- 
gine over? We've all been so over- 
sold on the “life-time, service-free" 
warranties of the new batteries that we 
forget to look for the single most im- 
portant feature: cranking power. Most 
new cars offer the minimum: amper- 


age equal to engine size. (For exam- 
ple, the Ford V-6 I drive has a 171 
cubic inch engine and the standard 
battery for it offers 171 amps.) For 
heavy-duty driving in ski country, 
with its minus-40 startups and high 
use of accessories, look for at least 
50 percent more amperage. Also, 
make sure the “reserve power” — 
how long the battery can keep your 
accessories running without the en- 
gine running — is at least three hours. 

• Gauges: Are they really neces- 
sary? Yes. This is no macho affecta- 
tion, and if your car doesn't have 
them, add them. Oil pressure, more 
than water temperature, tells you 
when your car is ready to drive; a 
tachometer warns you about wheel- 
spin and torque; and the amperage 
dial warns you about electrical over- 
loads before you blow out. (The red 
lights only tell you these things after 
they happen.) 

So now we have you with a V-6 
or V-8 gas engine hooked up to a 
four-speed gearbox, festooned with 
everything in the S&W gauge cata- 
log and powered by a truck battery. 
Next, you want to know, what do you 
drop all this stuff into? 

Basically, cars come in four types: 
four-wheel drive (4WD), front-wheel 


drive (FWD), rear-wheel drive 
(RWD), and the all-but-vanishing 
rear-engine/rear-wheel drive (RED). 
By now, we’re all aware of the ad- 
vantages of the 4WD. Nothing beats 
it in snow, so there’s little need to 
dwell on its virtues here. But what of 
the other types? Obviously, any gen- 
eral statement will have its excep- 
tions, but an overview is helpful. 

RWDs. Front wheels steer, rear 
wheels push, and you have adequate 
to excellent control over both axles. 
Engine weight is over the front 
wheels, which produces excellent 
crisis steering and braking. The rear 
end tends to be light, which can create 
both initial traction and skidding 
problems, but you have enough pow- 
er to pull it back in line once you 
learn how. The size range is infinite, 
from tiny sports cars to monster 
wagons. It’s the easiest to modify 
for good winter driving. 

FWDs. Front wheels steer and pull , 
which gives you excellent control 
over the front axle, none over the 
rear. Engine weight is over the front 
wheels, which gives excellent steer- 
ing, braking and initial traction. The 
rear end, however, tends to be very 
light, which creates the most serious 
continued 
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These 10 brands are the best in Austrian ski know-how. 
Top Team Austria-more skiing pleasure for your money. 


Get a run for your money at Ski Bam. 
Our confidence in Rossignol 
compels us to offer you 
our own test run guarantee. 




Come in, share our enthusiasm and 
our appreciation for excellence. Rossignol’s 
demand for performance has won acclaim 
in the world of ski for 70 years. Whatever 
your style or ability, experience the best 
of the best. 

For the Recreational skier: the 
Rossignol skis are stable, forgiving and 
easy. Select from The Snowbird, The 
Sunbird or The Elite. 

For the Freestyler: Rossignol's re- 
sponsiveness, maneuverability and ease 
of turning evokes the thrill of freestyle 
skiing. Select from The Freestyle, The 
Smash or The Exhibition "S.” 

For the Racer: Rossignol’s ST 'Com- 
petition, the Strata 105 or the Roc Com- 
petition are race tested and proven, each 
has won consistently on the World Cup 
Tour and in Olympic competition. 



Ski Barn’s Test Run Offer 

Buy the Rossignol Skis. 

Take a test run. 

If you are not completely satisfied, re- 
turn your purchase within 30 days. We 
will exchange your skis for any others 
from our selection of Hexcel, Olin, 
Kastle, Dynastar, K2 or Fischer. Your 
bindings will be remounted at no charge 
to you of course. This offer good only 
through December/January. 

At Ski Barn we're dedicated to safety 
and comfort, we appreciate the skier's 
need for a very individualized program. 
Skis and bindings must match your style 
and ability. Boots must fit, comfort is es- 
sential. Ski Barn offers person to person 
service because we feel "Your safety is 
our responsibility.” 


THE SKI SHOP CAPITAL OF THE EAST 


SKI BARN 


125 PATERSON AVENUE, LITTLE FALLS, N.J. 07424 
TELEPHONE (201) 256-8585 
Open weekdays 10 to 10, Sat. 10 to 5, Sun. 11 to 4 
20 minutes from Manhattan via the G. W. Bridge or the Lincoln Tunnel; 2 miles east of Willowbrook 
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skidding problem because you have 
no power at the rear to pull the car 
back into line. Size range is general- 
ly small, mostly subcompacts. 

REDs. Like RWDs, front wheels 
steer, rear wheels push, and you have 
adequate to excellent control over 
both axles. Engine weight is over the 
rear wheels, which gives excellent 
initial traction and minimizes skid- 
ding problems; the front end tends 
to be light, however, which can 
create steering and braking problems. 
Only two of these remain, the VW 
Beetle (which no longer is being pro- 
duced for the U.S. market) and the 
Porsche 91 1 series. 

Which is best? There's no such 
thing. I’ve always had a respect for 
REDs — but never enough to buy one. 
And between the FWD and RWD, I 
see no major differences. 

Admittedly, the FWD people make 
a good case, but before you buy go 
out and try a few. Its fans insist 
you don’t have to worry about the 
inability to pull a FWD out of a skid 
because “it doesn't skid,” but I can 


tell you firsthand that I’ve skidded 
them. “Then you must have applied 
the brakes,” one FWD champion 
challenged. “Yes,” I admitted, “I 
tend to do that when I want a car to 
stop.” 

A good FWD can do some things 
— braking, steering, initial traction — 
better than a good RWD under nor- 
mal driving conditions. But in a 
crisis, a well-set-up RWD will pull 
you out of a skid easily, let you 
stand on the brakes hard (inadvisable 
though this usually is) and execute 
a maximum-evasion maneuver more 
surely. Against this, though, an 
RWD will hit those crisis conditions 
earlier ... so it’s something you’ll 
have to test for yourself against your 
own driving technique and pref- 
erences. 

One other thing you will have to 
face in the choice between an FWD 
and an RWD battle is that aside from 
the Cadillac and Olds, all FWDs are 
imports (no matter whose label 
they’re sold under), which can create 
problems when the car goes belly-up 
in the ski country hinterlands on 
Sunday morning. Yes, most exotic 
imports are fine machines — but what 


happens when the nearest garage 
doesn’t speak the language? 

Equally important, imports tend to 
have smaller electrical systems (16 
amps) than U.S. cars (25 amps), 
which can be unfortunate when you 
have all systems going during a 
blizzard and you start popping fuses. 

Still another fiction seems to be 
edging into the “factual” realm in 
recent years — namely, that a small 
car is better on snow and ice than 
a big one. This simply is not true. 
Without dwelling on the esoterics of 
low vs. fijgh polarity, the truth is 
that a well-balanced large car, once 
it gets rolling, can do wondrous things 
that small cars have to struggle to 
achieve. Patriotism, gas-miserliness, 
overall fun and control are good rea- 
sons to buy small cars; snow-handling 
isn't. I happen to like how a smaller, 
100-inch wheelbase performs, but 
I’m not going to insist it does a better 
job in snow than a 4WD or a wagon. 

The moral of all this is don’t get 
overly hung up on the “best possible 
winter car." Buy what you like and, 
if you have to, modify it for winter 
. . . and we’ll be telling you how to 
do that next month. B7I 
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There’s more of what every skier goes looking for in Aspen than in any other ski resort in the U.S., but here are a couple of tips 
to help you enjoy yourself even more. 

Plan to be in Aspen in December before Christmas, in January, or in April. You' II find more elbow room at restaurants and 
hotels all over town. Your reservations can be made more easily at these times. And, last but not least, you’ll probably spend 
more time on the slopes. And less time waiting in line. 

Use a professional travel planner to put your trip together. You’ll probably save money. And a professional can make sure 
you'll get just the right accomodations to suit your tastes. Get in touch right away. Because there’s only one Aspen. And this is 
your year for the thrill of it all. 


Villa Reservations -Aspen Ski Tours Aspen Reservations, Inc Aspen Condominium Reservations Snowmass Resort Association 

555 North Mill Street Box 320 Box 4546 720 East Hyman Avenue Box 5566 

Aspen, Colorado 81611 Aspen, Colorado 81611 Aspen. Colorado 81611 Aspen. Colorado 81611 Snowmass Village. Colorado 81615 

1-800-525-4200 (toll free) (303)925-9500 1-800-525-4014 (toll free) (303)925-9000 (303)923-2000 

If any of the professional travel planners listed above are fully booked, please contact another. 
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THE WAY IT WAS 


Worship of the classic legs-together 
parallel turn reached its apogee in the 
1950’s when this was seen as the 
greater good, the end to which all 
skiers aspired. Since that time (to the 
confusion of a good many learners 
who still, through the usual time-lag 
in such things, seen legs-together 
parallel as the goal of all technique) 
things have changed. And thereby 
hangs the tale. 

The reason for the change to “wide 
track" parallel, viewed today as a 
sounder turn, is that there have al- 


ways been two kinds of parallel turn. 
The first to develop was the “slid- 
ing parallel" in which the skis were 
held as flat as possible once the tum 
was started in order to let the skis 
slide around quickly and easily. The 
second kind is a “carved parallel,” 
in which the ski is put on edge to 
produce higher speed through the 
tum. The wider apart the feet, the 
more the skis are on edge and the more 
prone they are to carve when the 
tum is started, all other things being 
equal . 

The first type of parallel, the 
sliding kind, was called “The Christi- 
ania” for no good reason except that 
Christiania was the capital of Norway 
(now called Oslo) in the decade the 
Christiania tum was first developed. 
The tum was developed not in the 
city of Christiania as some historians 
believe, but in the section of Nor- 
way some hundred miles to the North- 
west known as the Telemark. 

The year was 1 868 and the man was 


The Cult of Classic Parallel 

Sondre Norheim, best of the Tele- 
mark skiers. Norheim had skied in 
1 10 miles to Christiania to enter the 
third “invitational jump” meet on 
Iverslokken hill in Christiania. Nor- 
heim finished his jumps with a 
smooth, quick stop tum in which, it 
seemed, he almost spun the skis in 
place. This was something the Chris- 
tiania skiers had never seen before. 

It caused a sensation. 

However, technical discussion in 
those days was a very primitive 
thing, and it was not until the tum 


of the century that the tum got a name 
to distinguish it from the “other tum” 
— the long, swooping Telemark tum. 

Norheim’s Christiania was initiated 
by splitting the inside ski tip away 
from its partner and pointing it toward 
the direction of the new tum. Today 
this is called “scissoring" or “hook- 
ing" and is not considered part of 
modern technical orthodoxy (al- 
though many racers still use it). It 
is a smooth way to start a tum. Once 
the skis were scissored, the skis, if 
held flat, would skid the rest of the 
way around the tum in parallel posi- 
tion. It was the first rapid braking 
tum, because skidding, of course, 
slowed the skier down very quickly. 

Obviously the skid was an ideal 
maneuver for the learning skier whose 
problems of learning multiply geo- 
metrically as his speed increases. But 
the scissors Christiania itself was not 
a good beginner tum, because 1) it 
was accomplished with a fairly nar- 
row stance, and 2) you needed a 


good head of speed to bring it off. 
This didn’t bother the Norwegians 
much, since they had been on skis 
since childhood and had developed a 
marvelous balance by the time they 
were adolescents. But it did bother 
the Europeans on the continent who 
were, for the most part, learning to 
ski as adults. The search therefore 
was on for a tum that would give you 
a skid at low speed. 

The first step in that direction was 
accomplished by an unlikely skier; an 
Austrian scholar and mountaineer 
named Mathias Zdarsky. Zdarsky 
imported a pair of skis from Norway 
to his home in Lilienfeld outside of 
Vienna. Instead of splitting the skis 
to tum, Zdarsky decided to toe them 
in, the first “stem turn.” The toeing- 
in did slow the skis down and caused 
them to skid, but very slowly — and 
to beginners, strenuously. The stem 
tum made it possible for strong be- 
ginners to survive steep going, but it 
was a long and arduous tum. 

In the early 1900’s, as those skiers 
who had learned to stem got better 
and better, they invented a couple of 
new additions to the stem that made 
it both easier and more effective, pro- 
moting a faster skid so the tum could 
be executed in a shorter arc, and 
thus give the skier greater braking 
power. This turn eventually was 
named “stem Christie” because the 
tum was started in a stem but ended 
in the easy skis-parallel Christie slide 
of the earlier Norheim scissor Christie. 

The stem Christie was a spon- 
taneous and simultaneous, almost in- 
evitable development from the stem, 
and it led directly to the sliding 
“parallel Christie" or classic parallel 
tum so beloved in the memory of 
the 1950s. 

Among those who were making 
stem Christies in the first decade of 
the 1900’s was Hannes Schneider, 
proprietor of the ski school at St. 
Anton, Austria. The Arlberg Ski 
School, as it was called, became 
world-reknown and Schneider is 
therefore generally credited with the 
invention of the stem Christie. Schnei- 
der’s own account of his spontaneous 
discovery of the tum was as follows 
(from Roland Palmedo’s Skiing the 
International Sport): 

“I can still remember today that I 
was quite surprised how in the execu- 
tion of a stem tum at fairly high 
continued 



Stem Christie pioneer Hannes Schneider (left) pops a hop turn at St. Anton, circa-1910. 
French speedster Emile Allais (right) substituted a parallel sideslip for the stem. 
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continued 

speed, the inner ski came into the 
parallel position quite automatically 
after passing the fall-line. This I 
practiced further, without showing it 
to my pupils, and soon discovered 
that one could in this manner make 
changes in direction much more 
quickly. Thus, the stem Christiania 
developed. That was in the winter of 
1 908-09 ... In the winter of 1 909- 


10, I began to teach the stem Christi- 
ania and at the same time to more 
or less neglect the Telemark.” 

The stem Christie became domesti- 
cated after the first World War when 
Schneider found out, as a ski troop 
instructor, that a young, able-bodied 
skier could learn to stem Christie in 
only four weeks. 

And in this first “intermediate 
sliding turn" the process was started 
off simply by getting up to speed in 
the stem and closing the stem while 
the skis were still at speed, so that 



SKI BOOT SCRAPER 


REMOVES SNOW AND ICE FROM THE BOTTOM OF SKI BOOTS. 
SAVES YOUR FINGERS, YOUR TIME, AND YOUR TEMPER. 
A GREAT GIFT FOR THE COMPLETE SKIER. 



MOUNTS ON SKIS OR POLES. EASY TO USE. ALWAYS THERE 

ALSO SERVES AS SKI-LOCK- WHEN YOU NEED IT. 

CABLE ANCHOR POINT 



they would skid parallel through the 
turn rather than skidding toed-in. But, 
another, second factor — body rota- 
tion — was also being called on to 
make the skid a quicker, surer thing, 
even at lower speed. 

Schneider himself discovered body 
rotation in 1909 as part of his dis- 
covery of the stem Christie. From 
Frank Elkins - World Ski Book (1949): 

“While skiing alone on the Galzig 
in St. Anton, I encountered a dan- 
gerous stretch of breakable crust. 
Traversing in the crouch always 
associated with the Arlberg Tech- 
nique, I started the normal stem turn. 
My skis stuck in the fall line, imped- 
ing forward progress. To turn the 
skis back to the traverse, I was forced 
to pick up both skis and force them 
around in a jumping turn. On the next 
comer I repeated the maneuver. 

“Next morning, I went out on the 
practice slope and tried an experi- 
ment. Stemming slightly with the 
downhill ski, I shifted my weight 
around, using shoulders and hips. 
The turn was completed smoothly 
without lifting the skis off the sur- 
face of the snow. The faster I went, 
the less stem was needed to make 
the turn. I returned to the top of the 
slope and made several linked turns 
in this manner. 1 had discovered a 
natural series of turns, each evolving 
into a faster one and culminating in 
the stem Christie. This led eventually 
to the tempo Christie, now called the 
parallel turn.” 

In 1910, Schneider made an unof- 
ficial run at the slalom race of the 
Swiss Championships, of which he 
said, “I have always believed and 
still do that on that day at Grindel- 
wald the beginning of the skiing revo- 
lution was established on an interna- 
tional scale. Using stem Christies the 
entire length of the course, I improved 
on the winners’ time by several sec- 
onds. Although it was announced that 
my time was the best, I was regard- 
ed as some sort of a freak or ex- 
hibitionist. Many of those who wit- 
nessed it, however, were tremendous- 
ly excited by this new style of ski- 
ing.” 

So Schneider's “flying stem plus 
rotation” caused another sensation, 
comparable to that of Norheim’s 75 
years earlier. 

(Schneider wasn’t the only one to 
find body rotation helpful. Other 
skiers in 1910 were also initiating a 
scissors Christiania with body rota- 
tion; body rotation therefore has to be 
looked at as a spontaneous develop- 
ment of the first decade of the 1900’s, 
rather than the invention of one man.) 

The jump into the “pure parallel” 
tum was mostly the work of a racer, 
and coach, Anton (Toni) Seelos. His 
continued 
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This season, Mount Snow opens up 
withanew-nclination. 

Instead of just being a great place to 
hob-nob, carouse, and do things your 
parents never did, it will also be a great 
place to ski. 

Mount Snow is now being run by the 
same hard-working, ski-crazy folks who 
run Killington. 

Which means skiers will get a lot 
more runs for their money. And better 
runs, too. 

Mount Snow's lifts have been over- 
hauled to haul more people up the moun- 
tain, with greater reliability. 

Snowmaking acreage has been in- 
creased by a whopping 50%, reaching 
the top for the first time. There are new ' 


snowmaking guns with triple the fire- 
power of the old ones. Trail grooming 
has been up-graded. 

And from now on , you won't have to 
make umpteen phone calls to find a bed 
at Mount Snow. Our new one-cal I (802- 
464-8501 ) reservation service can fi nd 
you a spot at any of 60 different places. 
(For snow conditions, call 802^464-2151.) 

We're also offering a wider-than- 
ever range of ski vacation plans. 

Mount Snow has always been about 
the most sensational enthusiasts' moun- 
tain anywhere. Things just went downhill 
fora while. That’s al I over now. 

When the new snow falls this year, 
there'll be a whole new Mount Snow 
underneath it. 


r — — — — — — — — — — — — — 1 

j Tell me more about the new Mount j 
I Snow. Send me your informative | 
I 32-page color magazine with all the I 
j details. Mount Snow, 130 Mountain j 
I Road, Mount Snow, Vermont 05356. j 

[ Name ! 

] Address j 

[ City j 

[ State Zip j 
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It takes a lot to make a great ski boot: 
research, experience, know-how. And 
you get 21 years’ worth in each of the 
new Lange XL series boots. 

These comfortable new boots are 
anatomically designed to follow the 
natural shape of your foot. So now all 
your bones and muscles can work as 
nature intended: freely, powerfully, 
comfortably. 

AnatomatkraDy designed lightweight 
sheD 

The new Lange-Flex® 111 shell is 
specially-formulated for all-temperature 
flexibility and comfort. It’s designed for 
smooth forward flex, with instant 
response and no wasted motion. It places 
your foot in a lower position for better 
skiing control and sensitivity. It's 
internally sculptured to feel smooth and 
comfortable. And designed to be light in 
weight. 



X-Ray shows how Lange's anatomically designed 
shel conforms to the shape of your foot 


New warmer (iltra-FTt rM liner 

Every Lange XL boot has our great 
new Ultra-Fit liner — the smartest idea 
yet in custom-fitting comfort. It 
conforms to every foot shape, and 
features Lange’s patented shim system 
for customizing width. The liner’s 
exceptional insulating properties and 
new moccasin-shaped toe keep your feet 
extra-warm. And we’ve topped it off with 
our great-feeling Supersoft IM tongue for 
real all-day comfort. 



Patented shim system pocket alows your dealer to 
simply add or remove shims to customize width. 


Exclusive new micro-fit buckle 
system 

Our sophisticated new buckle system 
is a Lange exclusive, featuring big, 
easy-to-manage buckles for a fantastic 
fit Buckle leverage never changes, so 
closure is far easier. And since the 
buckles follow the contour of the boot, 


Ski the new Lange XL’s. Because you can never get too much comfort. 

A) Lange Banshee XL1000 for experts or racers, $190* 

B) Lange XL850 for advanced to expert skiers, $170* 

C) Lange XL800 for intermediate to advanced skiers, $165* 

D) Lange XL700 for beginners to advanced intermediates, $150* 

The suggested U.S. retail prices listed above are supplied by Lange USA. 

Actual retail prices may vary at the option of individual retailers. 


you get a more precise, personal fit with 
no pressure points. When open, the 
spring-loaded buckles snap flat against 
your boot and out of the way. 



Lange's new micro-fit buckle system: designed for 
ease of closure. 




Trademark of 
the as. Ski Team 


Banshee ™ XL1000: Choice of the C1.S. 

Ski Team 

It does take a lot to make a great ski 
boot. And these new XL Series ski 
boots will convince you: Lange's Mill 
got what it takes! CjfyrFTt M 

Lange's got what it takes to — — - c rvi! 
be named Official Supplier to 
the CIS. Ski Team — the only 
American boot ever used by the 
Team. 

Lange's got what it takes to be 
chosen by the CIS. Ski Team for the 
1980 Olympics . . . and by top 
American racers Phil and Steve Mahre. 

Lange's got what it takes to be the 
biggest-selling American ski boot in the 
world. 

And most important of all — Lange's 
got what it takes to bring you the most 
comfortable recreational 
ski boot you've ever 
owned. 

See your Lange dealer 
and try on a pair soon! 
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The new Burt II: 
the end of 

“stop-and-go” skiing. 


It's happened to you dozens of times. 

You fall, your bindings release and your 
skis come off. Then you have to stop, 
flounder around in the snow and put the 
whole works back on again. 

That's called "stop-and-go" skiing. 

And you don't have to put up with it one 
minute longer. 

Because now there's the new Burt II — 
the amazing new binding that brings 
“nonstop" convenience to skiers of every 
ability. 

Lightweight and convenient 

With the new lightweight Burt II. you 
are not continually bothered with having 
to stop and put your skis back on after a 
fall. Because this amazing binding 
actually does it for you . . . automatically! 

After release. Burt M's spring-loaded 
cables instantly return your skis to your 
boots with split-second speed. You 
simply stand up and keep right on going. 

That's called "nonstop" skiing. And 
only Burt has it 


No runaway straps 

With Burt II, latch-in is quick and 
simple. There's no fumbling with 
runaway straps or ski stops, because 
Burt II doesn’t need any. And when you're 
ready to step out, just a poke of your ski 
pole does it. 

Lower release setting 

Because of Burt's design, you can ski 
with lower release settings . . . and still 
not be bothered by inadvertent release. 
You don't need anti-friction devices. And 
you’ll never have to worry about 
wind-milling. With Burt II. you can ski 
with a confidence you never felt before! 
Great performance 

For all their convenience, Burt ll's are 
among the best performing bindings 
you'll find. They provide the firm contact 
necessary between boot and ski for 
superior edge control. They don’t affect 
the flex pattern of your ski, so it can flex 
as its manufacturer designed it 


Extra economy 

Burts give you more binding for your 
money — in more ways than one! If you 
own several pairs of skis, Burt II can 
actually save you money on bindings. 
Just one pair of Burt ll’s is all you need 
for all your skis! Simply obtain extra 
mounting plates; and you can quickly 
switch your Burt ll’s from one pair of skis 
to another! 

How Burt II works 

1. Under pressure, Burt II releases your 
ski as you fall. The Burt cables extend . . . 
but only for an instant. 

2. When the pressure is off, Burt II 
automatically returns your ski to your 
boot. With split-second speed, the cables 
instantly reel the ski back in place. 

3. And there you are, back on your skis 
and ready to keep right on skiing. In fact, 
it all happens so fast that you can often 
recover "on the run" and avoid the fall 
completely! 



Put an end to “stop-and-go" skiing . . . 
start enjoying “nonstop" skiing with the 
amazing new lightweight Burt II binding 
from Lange USA. See a 
demonstration at your Burt 
dealer’s store today! 
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continued 

specialty was “slalom.” 

As far as is known, the slalom in 
the 1910 Swiss Championships was 
the first time Schneider had en- 
countered this kind of “race between 
flags." It was set by Harald Smith, 
a Norwegian skier on a visit to Grin- 
dlewald. In those days a slalom was 
scored on style as well as on time. 

In one form or another, the sla- 
lom captured the imagination of ski 
racers and especially of Seelos, who 
was a racer and an instructor in the 
late !920‘s and early I930’s at See- 
feld, Austria. He had a particular 
practice slope at Seefeld, only about 
30 feet long and quite steep, where 
he set flags so close together that 
he literally had to jump his skis from 
gate to gate, thereby deliberately add- 
ing the third element of the classic 
parallel: up-unweighting. This up- 
movement did away with the need for 
a stem movement in the parallel turn. 
When Seelos became the world FIS 
champion in 1933, beating his rivals 
by II seconds, the cult of “pure 
parallel" was on its way. 

Seelos became coach of the French 
national team, a team which included 
Emile Allais, who built on Seelos' 
technique to win, in 1937 and 1938, 
three gold medals in the FIS World 
Championships and to produce an of- 
ficial French method advocating not 
only parallel for good skiers but for 
beginners. Allais' method substituted 
the sideslip for the stem as the funda- 
mental braking element. 

The "all-parallel" method wascar- 
ried to America in the 1940's by Fritz 
Loosli, who ran a school at Quebec 
City's Chateau Frontenac. When 
Loosli published his book Parallel 
Skiing in 1941, he was attacked by 
the Austrians who ran most of the 
American ski schools and who much 
preferred to follow Schneider's recipe 
and advance to the parallel turn from 
the stem and stem Christie. 

It was not just an idle controversy. 

The gist of the Austrian argument 
was that a wide stance is good for 
beginners, and that it's better to ski 
with enough edge to make your turns 
with no more sliding than necessary. 
The racers had always maintained 
that the less you slid in a turn the 
faster you went, and many of the best 
racers in the 1930’s and I940’s skied 
with skis very far apart, digging their 
edges well in throughout the turn to 
keep sliding to a minimum. Allais, 
who “tilted" his whole body to edge 
his skis, was an exception. This wide- 
track technique of skiing versus the 
more classic parallel Christie tech- 
nique with skis close together and 


sliding was fought out as a battle 
between the stem method and all- 
parallel teaching method. 

In the I940's and I950's, the clas- 
sic ballet-like parallel seemed 
destined to win; devices were even 
marketed to bind the skier's legs 
together so that he could master the 
perfect parallel position. Then the 
battle went the other way with the 
New French technique of Jean-Claude 
Killy and others, as analyzed by 
Georges Joubert. Joubert showed 
clearly that the advantage to racers, 


and learners for that matter, lay in 
keeping the skis some distance apart. 
And with the publication of Joubert's 
Comment Se Perfectioner A Ski in 
1970, the wide “independent leg 
action" stance was established firm- 
ly in the U.S. for skiers of all levels. 

Thus the history of parallel, from 
Allais' day to, finally, today, with a 
more relaxed, less stylized turn, re- 
taining in its wide track and inde- 
pendent leg action the advantages of 
the old stem, without its disadvan- 
tages. Parallel has come a long way. 

—Morten Lund /Jacob Vaage 
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Sugarbush, Vt.: Centered Skiing revisited 


BY I. WILLIAM BERRY 

“What an improvement! Isn't he ski- 
ing great?" “He sure is. I almost 
didn't recognize him he got so much 
better. Amazing!...” 

Pride warred with reason; not for 
nothing had I been reared in Brooklyn 
where, when you went for new cloth- 
ing, you feared the eternal whipsaw: 
“Manny, isn't that suit him?” “No 
question, Sam, that suit is him!" 

Still, skiing is not buying a suit be- 
cause you can always look in the mir- 
ror and tell the man to get his hand 
off the back of the coat. In skiing 
the image is internal. Skiing is be- 
lieving ... in how you feel, in how 
you move, in that sense of snow and 
mountain and rhythm. And the season 
before last, thanks to the Sugarbush 
Workshop for Centered Skiing (see 
“Sugarbush Gets Centered," SKI, 
Nov. 1976) 1 mostly felt good. The 


bad days were fewer, farther between, 
and often reshaped from disaster to 
mediocrity, which was a big improve- 
ment, over earlier years when those 
same days had usually ended in dis- 
integration and drink and poles 
wrapped around trees. 

But this was the big day. My 
Return to Sugarbush (Sugarbush II? 
Son of Sugarbush?), the day the grad- 
uate returns to college to wow the 
profs with his success. Technically, 
the assignment was to find out how 
well the workshop was doing in its 
second year. But more important, so 
far as I was concerned — my season 
was on the line. 

Centered Skiing, for those who 
missed last year's installment, is a 
sophisticated attempt to mate the 
Oriental martial arts and philosophy 
with some tough drilling in ski tech- 
nique. The idea of the indoor ses- 
sions run by Denise McCluggage is 


POINTER 



To halt wash-outs and overturning, 
check your rotation habit and replace it 
with a forward movement of the uphill 
hand, hip and shoulder during the last half 
of the turn. Through the fall line, quietly 
adjust the inside hand, hip and shoulder 
ahead, not back. This will put you in a 
good position to start your next turn using 
only your legs. When you learn to 
decrease the unnecessary movement of 
your upper body, your skis will stop 
overturning and will take a more direct 
track into the fall line from one turn to the 


CONTROL YOUR 
OVERTURNING 


By Bruce Bowlin, Instructor, Winter 
Park, Colo.; member 1976-77 U.S. Ski 
Demonstration Team 


Some skiers have more difficulty stopping 
their turns than starting them. The tails of 
their skis wash out so the tips travel too 
far around the turn and point slightly up- 
hill. Most often this is caused by that old 
villain — body rotation in the direction of 
the turn. 


V. 


/ 


to create a flow between conscious 
and subconscious and avoid the over- 
rational in mastering not so much ski- 
ing as yourself. The rule is that you 
are skiing in the here and now, every 
turn its own thing with neither a 
past nor a future. A sense of body 
and movement, not of position; a mo- 
tion picture of the mind, not a Nikon 
in freeze action. 

Yet unlike many other schools dab- 
bling in this concept, the Sugarbush 
program — a $250 ski week — gives 
you something to intuit about: four 
hours a day on the hill with a trio 
of demanding instructors plus a daily 
dose of videotape over lunch which, 
at least early in the week, produces 
a good case of heartburn. You work 
on edging, knee-flexing, pole-plant- 
ing, body position, straight running, 
moguls, more moguls. 

Between indoor and outdoor class- 
es, you are taught not to understand 
but to feel, to let the energy field 
flow from the edge of the ski to your 
center (somewhere around the belly- 
button) — and then one day, late in the 
week, it all comes together and you 
actually, honest-to-Ullr, carve a turn. 
You don’t necessarily keep it, you 
understand, but you experience it 
and you know it can happen. 

To me, the key is “images," as 
it is to the three instructors who work 
under Sigi Grottendorfer — Peter 
Forsthuber, Martin Mamett and John 
Nyhan. They're about as different as 
three professionals can be, which 
is by design. During the nine half- 
day sessions, you get each instructor 
three times and there is no way you’re 
going to respond equally to each of 
them. Nor are you expected to; each 
one has his own vision to impart and 
one of them is going to reach you. 

But it’s really your own vision 
and image, not theirs. Two years ago, 
on Thursday of that week, one of them 
finally hit me with the picture that 
stuck and I clung to it — desperately 
at times — all last season. The specific 
picture is really unimportant; they laid 
a lot of others on me and only one 
took. It worked for 25 out of 40 days 
last season and I’ll live with that 
average and try for 30 this year. 

Yet to someone else I spoke with 
last year, the key was on a different 
level; he saw himself, as they also 
continued 
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Snow Biter tires 


Before you think snow, think 
Firestone Town & Country Snow 
Biters, the winter tires that get 
you to the slopes fast to let you 
stay there long. 

There's our stud-free RS 
Radial Snow Biter that stays 
soft and flexible when the tem- 
perature drops, so you get 
the starting and pulling 
power of a studded tire 
on snow, but a quieter 
ride on dry pavement. 

Or see our reg- 
ular Snow Biters, 
with or without 
studs. Theirthree- 
part tread has 
teeth on the out- 
side, teeth on the 
inside and center 
traction bars for quiet 
running and long mile- 
age. And they're avail- 
able in radials, belted 
bias, bias ply and even retreads 
that won't take a big bite out of 
your budget (we know what 
ski weekends cost]. 

And when you get your 
Snow Biters our friendly folks 
at Firestone will not only mount 
them free, they'll remove them 
and pack them in plastic bags 
come, pardon the expression 
summer. 

Think Firestone Snow Biters 
Remember, you've got to get 
through the snow to get to 
the snow 


Come in 
for your free 
ice scraper. 
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continued 

focus on, as living in a personal 
energy field and spatial orbit — and 
for him, that worked. . . . And then 
there was the woman who called me 
last season to tell me that it had all 
been a terrible waste of time because 
nothing had worked for her at all. 

Grottendorfer has consistently said 
that Centered Skiing is strictly for 
advanced and expert skiers — one 


tenet in which it departs sharply from 
its inner-skier cousins and the one I 
was least prone to accept even after 
I’d completed the course. The ideas, 
I felt, should be transferable. When 
1 discussed it with him again last 
season, Grottendorfer allowed as 
how it might, just might, be useful 
to a solid intermediate — but certainly 
no lower. “Novices can’t take that 
much skiing and theory, a different 
thing every two hours twice a day,” 
he said. “Their problems are differ- 


ent, even their fears are different.” 

Which is what this woman, a self- 
proclaimed advanced novice, told me 
less than two weeks later. Seems 
as if, using press credentials, she 
had bluffed her way into the program 
— and it was a disaster for her. “I 
needed more drilling in the basics, a 
lot more repetition," she said. 

And there it was — because the les- 
son the Sugarbush people themselves 
had learned was that the skiers in the 
program already had to have mas- 
tered basic skills before the head- 
and-nuances program could succeed. 
You can “relate to motion, not 
position” only if you know the posi- 
tions first and if the necessary refine- 
ment is minor. You can learn "the 
free feeling of a pole plant” only 
when you know basically when and 
how to plant a pole. You can’t feel 
what you can’t do; you can only feel 
what you can’t do well. 

Two days after my Return to Sugar- 
bush, I took the family to Bromley 
and, on a wide easy slope, had my 
wife and 6-year-old son follow my 
line through some sweeping carved 
turns. My wife, an accomplished 
intermediate, could not follow my 
line because she was thinking and 
executing, not “seeing me.” My son, 
with maybe 10 lessons behind him, 
had no problems at all because he 
was — in McCluggage’s words — see- 
ing me through ‘ ’ soft eyes ’ ’ and copy- 
ing so well it was scary. 

The year was good to the Sugar- 
bush workshop in many ways. A lot 
of people came, from teenagers to 
skiers in their 60’s, from San Fran- 
cisco to Toronto, from the press and 
the professions. The word was out — 
arid from the good skiers, the word 
continued good. 

It was also a good year for the 
instructors, who felt more confident 
their second year, less self-conscious 
about their radical departure from 
bend-zee-knees and more willing to 
play with, as one put it, "picturesque 
speech like oozing and flowing” and 
looking for different similes for dif- 
ferent people. 

At the same time, Grottendorfer 
is constantly tinkering and refining. 
The previous day, a friend had blown 
out at me about my pole plant, but 
all it had done was make me self- 
conscious. The next day, apparently 
noticing the same problem, one of the 
instructors quietly suggested I try 
something with my hands and within 
an hour my poles were in the proper 
position . . . and they stayed there 
the rest of the season. 

Yes, I was skiing better, and to 
hell with whether the suit was really 
me or not. SHI 


sports outfitters from 2-16 


■Mp | XinderSport 

m est 1973 

P ffi f W ASPEN, CO. 81611 

Wi 400 Hyman Mall (303) 925-4900 

PARK CITY, UT. 84060 

580 Main St (801)649-8338 

* PORTLAND, OR. 97030 

Gresham Village (503)666-4004 

boot, ski & binding buy-back rentals * even mail orders 


Be a Bandit. 

(Steal away to Steamboat for the finest skiing in the west.) 


iFor more information, please write 1 

I Steamboat Chamber Resort Assoc Dept SD I 
1 PO Box L. Steamboat Springs, CO 80477 
| Or call (303)879-0740 | 

■ Name ■ 


Address 


State 2 

Steamboat 


Zip 
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Elliptical tip: improved 
snow displace- 
ment in deep 
powder. Prevents 
"digging in" in the 
bumps. 


For great skiing 

performance, 
put your feet 
on our test-results. 


The ski you see here-Blizzard’s new 
Compact Secura-is the result of extensive 
research and testing both in our labs and 
on the slopes. And each individual test 
had its own effect on the ski. It shows 
in the elliptical tip and the rounded 
tumed-up tail. That’s why Blizzard 
Compact Secura floats through powder as 
well as it bites and holds on hard pack. 
See your dealer for a test-run on a pair. 
Try Blizzard Compact Secura. You’ll see-at 
Blizzard, nothing is coincidence. 

SECURA 

the No. 1 Compact Ski in Europe. 


New sidecut: for easier 
turning, gives utmost edge 
grip. Blizzard Compact 
Secura turns like a short ski, 
carves like a standard ski 
and holds like a slalom ski. 


^BUZZARD SKI 

T Proven Excellence 


Blizzard America Inc. East 
22 Southwest Industrial Park 
Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Tel. 617-326 8855 - Telex 924-471 


Empire Distributors, 
1395 Rue Mazurette Str., 
Montreal, Que. 


Blizzard America Inc. West 
1015 Grandview Drive 
South San Francisco, Calif. 94080 
Tel. 415-873-0617 


For more information see your nearest ski-shop 


Rounded, turned-up 
tail: improved safety, 
provides additional 
"lift" in deep powder, 
won t snag on moguls. 
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□ SKI FILMS 
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Ski Film Festival 
Report 

The ski flick gets slick as film-makers 
aim their fare at non-skiers too. 


BY ABBY RAND 

There you are munching popcorn 
and wriggling through a Hollywood 
opus at your neighborhood theater. 
Suddenly, a beautiful sight fills the 
screen — snow. You are about to see, 
as the featured “short subject,” a 
14 Vi minute film called “Color It 
White and Call It Stowe." It is the 
film (a scene from which appears 
above) that won the grand prize at 
Samsonite’s Fourth Annual Ski Film 
Festival, a competition in which the 
year’s best ski films vie for the chance 
to be shown at the six Expowinter 
77 Ski Shows around the country. 

You used to have to go to a Ski 
Show or a ski club bash to catch the 
latest ski flicks. Now, with luck, you 
might visit one of the growing number 
of movie houses that program com- 
mercially sponsored films and find 
yourself vicariously skiing Stowe or 
doing double flips with freestylers- 
tumed-filmmakers Fuzzy and Ernst 
Garhammer (who also won a Festival 
prize). Well hooray! Three cheers! 
And, damn. Like most silver linings, 
this one has its cloud. 

Our annual fix of ski movies give 
us the only foolproof kind of skiing 
we’ll ever know — the vicarious type. 
Now the skier's own art form has 
gotten so good that it may not be ours 
much longer. 

The resorts and equipment makers 
who have been treating us to these 
great free shows are now concerned 
about getting more sales action out of 


their investments. To which we can 
only say, “Fine, go forth and attract 
new skiers to help us pay for the 
product innovations and new facilities 
we need.” 

But what’s going to happen to all 
the spills, chills and thrills when 
the target audience is not the knowl- 
edgable skier but the timid resister? 

I have seen the handwriting on the 
screen. Bill Riley of Stowe's Mount 
Mansfield Company, who worked 
with Vermont Studio in producing 
his resort’s film said, “We did some- 


Have your own Festival. To obtain 
information on how to get films for club 
and resort functions, contact Jerry Simon 
Associates, Inc., 1619 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10028; (212) 831-7501. 
Please include a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


thing nobody else has done. In- 
stead of selling skiing, we sold snow. 
We showed the beauty of winter. We 
showed the beauty of a New England 
town. You see our fields and our 
church steeple before you see our 
trails.” 

No argument there. Skiers' affec- 
tions, and attentions, are won in- 
stantly with opening shots of farm 
implements covered with the kind of 
deep powder we forget can fall in 
Vermont. In less than a quarter hour, 
relying almost entirely on vivid action 
shots and without intrusive narration. 


the film makes us yearn for the moun- 
tain beauty and pleasant vacation- 
living of Stowe. But when it is over, 
we realize that we have seen nothing 
of Mount Mansfield’s legendary 
steepness and heard no references to 
its role as a cradle of American ski- 
ing. 

“We want the film to interest non- 
skiers in coming to Stowe. We wanted 
to show skiing as a fun thing that 
anybody can do,” said Riley. Oh. 

Even before the Festival jury con- 
vened in New York in September, 
the film had been booked into movie 
houses in two cities the Stowe Area 
Association considers important — 
Dallas, Tex. and Mobile, Ala. As 
someone bom south of the Mason- 
Dixon line who got hooked on skiing 
by a John Jay film that would now 
seem primitive, I hope non-skiers 
get the chance to get turned on, too. 
Yet we who already love skiing would 
hate to see spooky moguls and scary 
falls disappear from the screen. Not 
now, not when ski movies are just 
beginning to be wildly inventive, 
sophisticated^ slick. 

Last year, SKI gleefully noted that 
the Film Festival had helped launch 
— and possibly, helped create — an 
exciting new generation of film mak- 
ers. By now, many skiers have had 
the chance to see the work of Jalbert 
Productions (“Just a Matter of 
Time”) and Bill Snider and Ken 
Aitken of Oak Creek Films (“Skinny 
Skiing”). 

This year’s crop includes appealing 
films by both producers. Oak Creek’s 
“Cross-Country Experience” took 
the prize in the instruction and tech- 
nique category for its subtle essay 
on U.S. Olympic medalist Bill Koch. 
The camera makes you Kochie’s 
companion and confidant as he glides 
around his home ground in Putney, 
Vt., talking about training and com- 
petition. 

None of Joe Jay Jalbert’s three 
entries won a prize this year, but 
they will be shown and are worth 
seeing. “Helix” follows a group of 
unknown but skilled skiers romping 
through the endless powder of the 
Bugaboos. “Oh, to Hell-i-copter 
With It” is a humorous postscript 
to “Helix,” revealing the tribulations 
of lugging heavy gear around the 
mountains for one month in order to 
get one life-is-glorious 24-minute 
film. 

Jalbert’s third entry should also 
get a wide audience. Called “Skiing 
is Believing,” it was sponsored by 
Ski Industries America as a way of 
seducing non-skiers onto the slopes. 
It bypasses celebrity racers and free- 
stylers to concentrate on the joys of 
continued on page 89 
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\bu know how to make every day s 
\bu’re a white rum drinker. 



You never settled for the status 
quo. Or the obvious. 

You were always into something 
different and better. 

You went to white rum when 
most people were strictly gin or 
vodka types. Your own special 
drink became white rum and soda 
— ultra smooth and sparkling . 

Before you knew what was 
happening, lots of people were 
enjoying white rum. With tonic, 
soda, orange juice, or on the rocks. 


White rum gave you a notice- 
ably better, smoother taste than 
gin or vodka. Understandably. All 
white rum from Puerto Rico is aged 
for at least one full year. (Gin is not 
aged a single day. Neither is vodka.) 

Yes, today more and more 
people are asking for white rum. 
Because today more and more 
people want things special, i ^ 
Like you. 

pucrto Ricnn Rums 

Aged for smoothness and taste. 


For free Light Rums ot Puerto Rico recipes, write Puerto Rican Rums, 
Dept P-26, 1290 Avenue ol the Americas, N Y . N Y 10019 ©1977 Commonwealth ot Puerto Rico 



New K2 Comps: World-Class Racing Response 



The Mahre twins’ recent World Cup triumphs, 
including the first-ever Men's Giant Slalom victory on 
an American ski, came on K2's spectacular new 
Comps. Over a decade of lasting commitment to 
competition, K2 has developed a world-class 
racing-ski technology. The 710, 810 and 910 are the 
end result. Comps that perform as excitingly as they 
look. Fine-tuned precision instruments that give 
you world-class racing response. 
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First — Ingemar Stenmark 


Second — Klaus Heidegger 


Third — Franz Klammer 


The Top 3 
Racers^ 



In The World 
Use Marker 
Bindings 


Marker's new Compact 
Rotamat tor recreational skiers 
offers the same standards of 
performance and engineering 
as those rotamats used by 
the world's best. The same 
precision toe piece combined 
with a more convenient 
turntable heel that doesn't 
separate during release, yet 
provides superior rotamat 
edge control. 

Marker's Compact Rotamat — 
the high-performance binding 
for recreational skiers. 


As determined by overall standings for the 1977 World Cup. a series of Slalom. Giant Slalom and Downhill races held throughout the ski season. These races establish the world's best amateur ski racer*. 

Distributed by the K2 Corporation. Vashon Island. Washington 98070 
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EASTERN AREA ROUNDUP 


WHAT’S NEW FOR ’77: 

ADDITIONS AND EXPANSIONS 

Not since the late 1960's and early 1970’s 
have eastern ski areas seen so many 
new lifts, trails and lodges as those visible 
on the eve of this winter. Although the 
construction comes on the heels of two 
respectable seasons and hopeful eco- 
nomic forecasts, many fingers are still 
crossed and many eyes still look anxiously 
at the weatherman. Nevertheless, the 
bulldozers have been busy. Here is a re- 
port on some of their accomplishments. 
CONNECTICUT 

Mohawk — Expanded snowmaking, a 
skating pond and an enlarged sundeck. 

Ski Mt. Southington — Expanded be- 
ginner area, new lounge, trail widening. 

Ski Sundown— Triple chairlift. 

MAINE 

Evergreen Valley— Snowmaking opera- 
tional. 

Squaw Mt. — 1%-mile expert trail, addi- 
tional cross-country trails, condominiums. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brodie — New lift. 

Butternut Basin — New base lodge. 

Wachusett Mtn. — Night skiing, cross- 
country skiing, expanded ski shop. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Attitash — One-half mile intermediate 
trail. 

Bretton Woods — Converted railroad sta- 
tion is now a lounge and restaurant, addi- 
tional lodging. 

Dartmouth Skiway— 3, 500-ft. double 
chair replaces Poma. 

Loon — Three-quarter-mile and one-half- 
mile intermediate trails, expanded snow- 
making in East Basin. 

Mt. Cranmore — Expert (slalom) racing 
trail, race training center. 

Pats Peak — Triple chair to summit, new 
ski/repair shop, expanded parking. 

Ragged Mtn. — Ski shop expanded. 

Waterville Valley — New triple chairlift on 
Valley Run, snowmaking to top of Mt. 
Tecumseh, base lodge expansion at 
Tecumseh, 4- to 5-acre skating pond on 
valley floor. 


The following areas are covered In this 
issue: Loon Mountain, N.H., Peek N Peak, 
N.Y., Auberge Yvan Coutu, Que., Brick- 
yard Mountain, N.H., Seven Springs, Pa., 
Blackberry River Inn Touring Center, 
Conn., Cortina Valley, N.Y., Mohonk Ski 
Center, N.Y., Bryce Mountain, Va., Pros- 
pect Mt., Vt., Hunter Mt., N.Y. 


Whaleback — 900-ft. Poma, three trails. 
Wildcat — Snowmaking expanded. 

NEW JERSEY 

Craigmeur — Snowmaking, lodge, cafe- 
teria, cross-country area and 2-mile trail, 
expanded parking. 

Vernon Valley/Great Gorge — 3-mile 
cross-country trail. 

NEW YORK 

Big Tupper — Second floor addition to 
main lodge, more lights for night skiing. 

Catamount — 3,000-ft. intermediate/ex- 
pert trail, refurbishing and enlarging at 
the base lodge, restaurant and lounge. 

Cortina Valley — Night skiing. 

Frost Ridge — Two-story lodge addi- 
tion. 

Gore — New snowmaking (35 percent of 
area). 

Highmount — New lodge at beginner’s 
area, expanded snowmaking, intermediate 
Highmount slope extended. 

Holiday Valley — Three trails (700-ft. 
vertical drop each), expanded base lodge, 
new food service, bar, ski repair and rental 
shop. 

Hunter — 2,000-sq. ft. addition to base 
lodge. 

Plattekill — Base lodge addition, includ- 
ing ski shop, rentals, cafeteria. 

West Mtn. — New 600-ft. long novice 
area and J-bar, snowmaking expanded 
to triple chair complex, refurnished base 
lodge. 

Whiteface — Expanded snowmaking. 

Windham — 5,800-ft. intermediate trail, 
expanded snowmaking. 

Wing Hollow— Additional snowmaking. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Wolf Laurel — New 2, 500-ft. expert trail. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Blue Knob — 500-ft. platter pull. 

Doe Mtn. — Expanded snowmaking, 
base lodge. 

Eagle Rock— New restaurant, expanded 
bar. 

Elk Mtn. — New chairlift to summit. 

Jack Frost — Expanded snowmaking and 
nursery. 

Ski Roundtop— Expanded snowmaking. 

VERMONT 

Bolton Valley— Beginner trail and in- 
termediate trail. 

Bromley — Full-service restaurant. 

Burke — New beginner trails. 

Jay Peak — 24-room addition to Hotel 
Jay, new condominiums. 

Killington — New 50-acre glade and tri- 
angular chairlift, expanded snowmaking 
on gondola trails. 

Magic Mtn. — Snowmaking expanded to 
Show Off slope. 

Mt. Ascutney — Snowmaking expanded 
at summit. 

Mt. Snow — T-bar from mid-station to 
summit. 

Okemo — Major snowmaking addition. 

Pico — New 3,000-ft. long intermediate 
glade and double chair (600-foot vertical 
drop), new nursery, ski school and ex- 
panded rental shop. 

Stratton— 5, 000-ft. double chair for 
upper mountain and Sun Bowl, several 
linking trails, snowmaking expanded to 
Tamarack teaching area and triple chair. 

Sugarbush— Intermediate trail and addi- 
tional snowmaking. 

Timber Ridge — Cross-country ex- 
panded, new ski shop. 

Woodstock's Tom & Six — Two inter- 
mediate trails, 400-ft. J-bar, 20 acres of 
snowmaking (at Six). 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Snowshoe — 3,000-ft. triple chair, 1 , 000- 
ft. expert trail, 4,200 ft. low-intermediate 
trail, 2, 400-ft. and 2, 000-ft. novice trails, 
expanded snowmaking, two lodges (150 
rooms from bunks to deluxe), gourmet 
restaurant, new condominiums. 
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WHERE TO SKI: EAST 


SEVEN SPRINGS, Pennsylvania 
Laurels favorite 


More pre-ski, skiing and aprbs-ski action than most of its Key- 
stone State competitors is what this year-round resort in the roll- 
ing Laurel Highlands of western Pennsylvania offers. Its 1 7 slopes 
and trails are served by a triple chair, six double chairs, two 
Pomas and three rope tows. And almost all of the skiable ter- 
rain is covered by a high tower snowmaking system. The ver- 
tical drop is 876 feet. 

The sprawling base lodge has facilities for swimming, bowling, 
handball, racquetball, miniature golf and more. A cafeteria, sit- 
down dining room and several bars provide a variety of food 
and drink. 

A new Alpine Slide for summer visitors will serve as a barrier 
between the Wagner Bowl and Stowe slope, the site of too many 
past crossover collisions. Aware of the justified criticism that 
their facilities were getting "too popular," Seven Springs opened 


the Great North Face and Northwest Passage to draw experts 
and intermediates from the aiways-busy front slopes. Expanded 
terrain with snowmaking and lighting, in addition to improved 
trail grooming, has also helped. But get there early to enjoy it. 

Lift tickets for adults and children under 12 run $10 and $6 
on weekends, $8 and $6 midweek and $6 and $5 respectively 
at night. Cross-country rentals and lessons are also available. 
Spectators are charged $2. 

Overnight accommodations for almost 2,000 skiers are avail- 
able at the resort, and hundreds of other beds are within a 15- 
mile drive to Donegal or Somerset near the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. Try Mom's on Route 711 for informal meals and Nino's 
on Route 31 for dress-up, soup-to-nuts dining. 

Contact: Seven Springs Ski Area, RD 1 , Champion, Pa. 15622; 
telephone (814) 352-7777.— L W. 



BLACKBERRY RIVER INN 
TOURINQ CENTER, Connecticut 
Opulent operation 

When the owners of the Blackberry River Inn converted an old 
ice house into a touring center to stimulate winter business, 
no one told them that tradition dictated a rustic establishment. 
What emerged was a structure that bears as much resemblance 
to the usual cow shed-cum-stove as fiberglass skis do to 
snowshoes. 

The center is comprised of two buildings, the Ice House and 
the Annex. The first floor of the Ice House is an attractive 
lounge with white-washed stone walls, director's chairs, cable 
spool tables and a fireplace. Homemade soups, stews and 
sandwiches are served along with the traditional gluehwein, 
beer and wine. A complete ski shop adjoins the main room. 

The upper floor, which is connected to the lower level by a 
spiral staircase, is the surprise. The entire room from sunken 
fireplace and conversation pit to walls is swathed in crimson 
shag. Carrying the sybaritic theme further, enormous sheepskin 
pillows are scattered over the floor and window seats. 

Rentals, a waxing area and ski school are in the Annex. Over 
175 sets of equipment are available for both children and adults. 
Trail fees are $2.50, rentals run $7.50 a day and $5.50 a half 
day, and group lessons from one of the five instructors cost $6. 

Because of the nature of the trails and facilities, most of the 
tourers tend to be beginners or low intermediates who like the 
atmosphere and the moderate challenge of the 20 miles of trails. 
An intermediate-advanced section winds 6 miles up the hill in 
back of the center, but the largest percentage of trails crisscross 
the open com fields across the street. Although better trail mark- 
ings would prevent detours and false turns, these novice-inter- 
mediate runs could be handled by all but the most rank beginner. 

Contact: Blackberry River Inn Touring Center, Route 44, Nor- 
folk, Conn. 06058; telephone (203) 542-5614.— S.M. 
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MOHONK SKI CENTER, New York 
Loan and almpla 

Here is a possibility tor parents who have turned to cross- 
country but whose children remain wedded to downhill. The 
kids can be safe and happy all day at uncrowded Mohonk, 
where there are both instructors and ski patrol. And nearby the 
tourers have a booming cross-country program with some 60 
miles of trails from which to choose. 

Called ''Bonticou" until si* years ago when an Italian changed 
the French name to the Iroquois, Mohonk runs five days, shuts 
down Monday and Tuesday, has a 475-foot vertical drop and a 
1 ,200-seat-per-hour chairlift. It's powered by a reliable diesel 
engine that owner Frank Valentino maintains himself. It ran for 
36 days last season, and the peak crowd was 400. The place 
is basically a beginners' area, with some five miles of trails 
plus a bit of bushwhack. None of the runs are very steep, but 
the skiing can be a little tricky on the narrower trails if you want 
to keep your bottoms unscarred when the snow cover is thin. 

A snowmaking system covering two-thirds of the area helps 
counter a southern location, an eastern exposure and dry 
winters, when they occur. At a cost of $100 per hour, Frank 
makes snow judiciously. However, the center is on a golf course, 
and patrons can practically ski some trails on a heavy frost. 

Mohonk Mountain House, a unique resort-cum-wildemess, 
leases the land and runs the nearby cross-country operation as 
well as the kitchen, which serves lunch. People come from as 
far away as New Jersey, Westchester and Rockland counties 
— even a few from New York City — but there are also a num- 
ber of locals. About 10 percent of overnight skiers stay at 
Mohonk Mountain House, but that’s expensive. The Center, 
which is five miles from the Thruway, also has accommodation 
package deals with several New Paltz motels. 

Contact: Mohonk Ski Center, Mountain Rest Rd., New Paltz, 
N.Y. 12561; telephone (914) 255-6655 ,—K.U. 


CORTINA VALLEY, New York 
Bettor than promised 

Three years ago, when it was brand new, Cortina Valley looked 
like a winner. Even during the shakedown period, when things 
were squeaky and freshly painted, everything worked with 
amazing ease. How close has Cortina Valley come to fulfilling 
its early promise? Darn close. In fact, in many ways it's 
better than its original appearance. 

In the shadow of the huge Hunter Mountain complex, you 
might expect that Cortina would be a spin off the old block. It 
isn't. To begin with, even at maximum crowds allowed by the 
limited lift ticket sales of about 1,100, the area is quiet, relaxed 
and without appreciable lift lines. Second, the base building, 
which consists of a string of smallish rooms, is extremely 
comfortable, almost cozy. Third, a guest lodge with 21 rooms 
opened last season right at the base of the mountain. Add to 
these distinctions some very good skiing on machine-made and 
natural snow with super grooming, and you have a pleasant 
couple of days in the Catskills. 

From the top of the 625-foot vertical, two slopes divide to 
become three, then four, then five as they near the bottom. No 
matter how you come down, from the easiest to the most diffi- 
cult slope, beware of the initial pitch off the top. But after 
that drop, the slopes are very easy to almost flat in spots. Two 
chairlifts put skiers on different parts of the broad top ridge. 

Rates in the new motel-lodge are a good bargain during mid- 
weeks: $160 per person, double occupancy, including five 
dinners, five breakfasts, lift tickets, daily ski instruction and 
equipment rental. A two-day weekend package is $89 per person. 
Lift tickets are $8 weekdays and $1 1 on weekends for adults, 
and $6 and $8 for children. 

Contact: Cortina Valley, Route 23A, Haines Falls, N.Y. 
12436; telephone (518) 589-6500 —J./V. 
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PROSPECT MOUNTAIN, Vermont 
The way It used to be 

If skiing as it was in the old days appeals, you might try Prospect 
Mountain. It is the closest Vermont ski area to New York and 
definitely has not been invaded by Madison Avenue nor Wall 
Street late-comers. 

The cafeteria is small and unpretentious, the fireplace large 
and well-stoked. Crowds can be counted by the scores, not 
hundreds, and strangers soon become friends. Prices are low, 
from $2 for a junior rope ticket to $7 for an adult T-bar ticket. 

Carved some 20 years ago from the rugged spruce and hard- 
wood forests of Woodford Mountain, just off Route 9 (the Molly 
Stark Trail), Prospect’s nine trails and slopes are named after 
Revolutionary War figures like Parson Dewey and Colonel Baum. 
It’s more fun to ski after you’ve read about the Battle of Bennington. 

Local construction tycoon William Morse built the ski center 
and operates it in a no-nonsense, workmanlike manner. There's 
no snowmaking, but it is seldom needed with a base elevation 
at a frosty 2,250 feet. A 3,200-foot T-bar whisks skiers up 676 
vertical feet, and the view of southwestern Vermont, adjacent 
New York and Massachusetts, is a bonus. The west-facing trail 
system won’t tax experts but provides varied, sporty terrain. 
With a 1,200-foot T-bar and an 800-foot rope tow, beginners 
have plenty of skiing too. Several cross-country trails start at 
the edge of the huge parking lot. 

Many local skiers, friendly instructors and competent patrolers 
can give both historical lore and tips on where to eat in Benning- 
ton, six miles to the west. And there may be more fine restau- 
rants per capita in Bennington than anywhere in the East. Nu- 
merous motels are there also, and Woodford has a few lodges 
and motels within five minutes of the slopes. Bromley and Mount 
Snow are about a half hour’s drive. 

Contact: Prospect Mt., P.O. Box 107, Bennington, Vt. 05201; 
telephone (802) 442-2575.— J.R 
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BRYCE MOUNTAIN, Virginia 
Not just for racors 

No national racing team members have graduated from the 
hills of Dixie yet, but it may be only a matter of time. This resort 
in the Virginia Alleghenies is doing its part, with training clinics 
and Nastar events scheduled every Saturday and Sunday, 
plus frequent dub and regional competitions. 

But Bryce Mountain is not only for the gate-runners. Ordinary 
skiers, and a growing number of not-so-ordinary freestyle 
aspirants, pile in by bus and car each week seeking sun and 
snow. The sun occasionally disappoints, but slope cover is 
exceptionally reliable, thanks to the capability of the snowmak- 
ing plant. Depths of four to six feet are common throughout the 
100-day season. 

Two double chairlifts service the three novice-to-intermediate 
trails: Redeye (the longest at 3,500 feet), Revenuer's Run and 
White Lightning. (“As friendly as a Virginia bootlegger" was an 
early management ad line.) A pair of surface tows exercise be- 
ginners at the bottom. Total vertical is 500 feet. 

Ticket prices have climbed a dollar to $12 on weekends and 
to $6 for night skiing Tuesdays through Saturdays. The week- 
day rate continues at $8. The best bargain is still the $5 spedal 
for women on Tuesdays, for men on Thursdays and for every- 
body on Wednesdays. Slopeside lodging starts at $18, and a 
five-weekday vacation package at $135. 

The area’s dosed-to-the-public-on-weekends policy was re- 
scinded two years ago, but word has been slow getting around. 
Last year, the Copper Kettle Bar dropped its "members" only 
rule and also added mixed libations. The 12-year-old base 
lodge needs updating, especially in the congested shop, rental 
and cafeteria areas. By contrast, the dining room in the con- 
vention building next door is spacious, and breakfasts are hearty. 

Contact: Bryce Mountain, Basye, Va. 22810; telephone (703) 
856-2121, 24-hour snow report (703) 856-2151. — R.F. 
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HUNTER MOUNTAIN SKI BOWL, New York 
Catskills crowd'pleaser 

Sure, Hunter is a weekend madhouse, but there are sound rea- 
sons why ski-hungry hordes from New York, New Jersey and 
points south are happy to come slide across each other's tips 
every Saturday and Sunday in winter. 

Reason One is the area’s incessant snowmaking. Over the 
past 10 years, skiers have learned that, even when other hills 
are bare, Hunter Mountain is featuring something that can be 
skied upon. The cover might be less than ideal (or promised), 
but at least some of the 15 lifts will be running and selected 
trails will be open, even if they are often rock-studded or narrow. 

Hunter’s ability to manufacture and stockpile snow proved a 
boon even amidst last season’s bountiful snows. Long after 
bigger, more northerly hills had succumbed to sun and rain, 
Hunter’s 200 snow guns were still successfully fighting off the 
demons, providing spring action up to April 17. The area had 
begun operating for the season on November 1 1 . By the first 
of January, 125,000 skiers had already spent a day at Hunter. 
After 1 58 days, the longest season in Hunter's history, proprietors 
Orville and Israel Slutzky decided there were more snowflakes 
left than cash customers. The guns and lifts were finally 
stilled, after chalking up 345,000 skier-days. 

Reason Number Two for Hunter’s popularity is its terrain. 
In a region of modest ski areas, it offers bigtime skiing on a 
bigtime mountain, complex enough to attract good skiers for a 
vacation or season s pass worth of weekly expeditions. Its 35 
runs are laid out in three distinct sectors, with vertical drops 
of up to 1,600 feet. The highest lift reaches 3,200 feet, an 
altitude that compares with New England's bigger mountains. 

Beginners have their own gentle complex, known as Hunter 
One, which in theory at least, keeps them safely out of the 
sectors designed for faster skiers. On the far side of the moun- 
tain is the sector known as Hunter West, designed to entertain 
the fastest of skiers with a quartet of runs. Three of them are 
endowed with snowmaking. So are the expert runs on the main 
sector, known officially as Hunter Mountain Ski Bowl and un- 
officially as Up There. (K-27 is one of the steepest runs any- 


where). At other areas, experts often find the advertised snowmak- 
ing is designed to cover the novice runs or school slope. At 
Hunter, the artillery covers virtually the whole mountain, includ- 
ing the dozen runs that offer genuine challenge. 

Despite Hunter’s legendary weekend crowds, when all the lifts 
are operating, skiers seldom wait more than 30 minutes to get 
uphill and often wait less. The real people-glut occurs in the 
base lodge, vast though it is. Happily, it is scheduled to grow 
one third larger for 1977-78, with more space to sit, shop and 
celebrate apres-ski. If you can’t get a table in the Summit Lounge, 
try for the main event, the huge bar that is considered by 
many to be the last Manhattan singles bar before Canada. 

Hunter’s weekend regulars include a gaggle of French chefs 
from Manhattan. When they are not cooking for each other, they 
eat at Werner’s Swiss Chalet or the Chateau Bellevue, as do 
visiting pro racers and freestylers. Follow them. 

A basic reason for Hunters’ crowds is, of course, its prox- 
imity to New York. In less than three hours you can get up 
the Thruway and, turning off at Exit 20, on to Routes 32, 32A 
and 23A to the parking lot. If you come late on a weekend, 
add another 20 minutes to walk from the farthest lot. 

Contact: Hunter Mountain Ski Bowl, Hunter, N.Y. 12442; 
for snow information (212) 683-4933 or (518) 263-4223; for 
lodging (518) 263-4227.— Aft 
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LOON MOUNTAIN, New Hampshire 
For oariy birds 

"Quality experience" seems to be a guideline at Sherman 
Adams’ Loon Mountain, from holding down lift lines to an honest 
effort at competitive prices. Depending on weather conditions, 
lift ticket sales are cut off anywhere between 2,100 and 2,300 
skiers. Believe it or not. the cutoff has been averaging around 
8:30 a.m. weekends. (Some line up before 7 a.m.) It's one place 
not to plan a late arrival. 

Consistently decent skiing on an 1,800-foot vertical is the 
major draw. Top-to- bottom snowmaking over 60 percent of the 
area often means pleasant conditions here when there is little 
skiing elsewhere. At first glance the runs may seem monotonous- 
ly novice-to-intermediate. But there are some surprises, and 
figuring out the best trail combinations is half the fun. Bear 
Claw is a nice novice trail with some intermediate stretches. 
Picked Rock can offer moguls and some tricky intermediate 
terrain. Flying Fox is a fast intermediate romp below, built for 
advanced skiers on top. The real experts, however, take on the 


East Basin for three long, very steep, mogully runs, guaranteed 
to command complete attention. 

A gondola and three chairs help spread the traffic, besides 
providing quick access to lovely views of the White Mountains. 
The area offers a well-respected ski school (with a fine freestyle 
program) and a top-notch nursery (including outdoor ski sessions 
if you wish). Live rock and country-rock apr6s ski entertain- 
ment, an on-slope inn, interchangeable lift packages with other 
areas in the White Mountains, some cross-country, giant home- 
made chocolate chip cookies (300) and a new sundeck are 
added attractions. 

This year lift prices go up a dollar (all lifts $11; chairs only 
$10) after holding the line for several seasons. But a spate of 
midweek “specials” plus the “chairs only" ticket (a good deal in 
pleasant weather) allow one to ski for $9 a day (or even less on 
an excellent three-day $26 package). 

Contact: Loon Mountain, Lincoln, N.H. 03251 ; telephone (603) 
745-8111; 24-hour snow reports (603) 745-8100.— LD.G. 
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PEEK »N PEAK, New York 
Tri-state mooting ground 

Named after the Pekin family, pioneers who settled the Lake 
Erie country, this 1 5-year-old resort is within easy reach of skiers 
from Ohio and Pennsylvania. Attracting them all is some good 
recreational skiing and a snowfall usually more than 200 inches 
a season. Even so, snowmaking covers 80 percent of the 16 
slopes and trails that drop 400 vertical feet. 

The runs, named after Sherwood Forest characters in har- 
mony with the resort’s Old English theme, are up to 3,000 feet 
long. Beginners like Little John’s Jaunt, a gentle 600-foot slope 
that gets them ready for King Richard’s Willy Nilly novice trail. 
Intermediates enjoy Will o’ the Wisp and Robin’s Byway while 
advanced skiers head for Quarter Staff and Cross Bow. Three 
chairlifts, two T-bars and two J-bars do the hauling. 

The "Peak," as a faithful family clientele labeled the resort, 


has overcome most of its recent financial problems and is look- 
ing for another successful winter. Open from 9:30 a.m. to 10:30 
p.m., it will charge $11 for adult lift tickets on weekends and 
$9 on weekdays. Rental equipment (1 ,000 sets) is $9 and group 
lessons are $6. Watch for special packages for beginners and 
other discounts on Women's Day (Tuesdays) and on Men's 
Day (Wednesdays). Local high school and college students 
get a break too. Nastar races are held on weekends, and a 
BOLD program for blind skiers has caught on. 

The dinner bell can be answered in one of two cafeterias or 
at a sit-down dining room and bar in the beautiful lodge with 
its Tudor motif. The lodge’s 60 suites, some with fireplaces, 
can each sleep up to six people. Other accommodations are 
available within 13 miles at motels along the interstate high- 
ways. 

Contact: Peek n Peak Recreation, P.O. Box 100, Clymer, 
N.Y. 14724; (716) 355-4141.— L.W. 
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AUBERGE WAN COUTU, Quebec 
Noma for ■ week 

At Auberge Yvan Coutu, a ski week means fine cuisine, varied 
apres-SKi and excellent instruction. Two separate ski hills, with 
the main lodge in the middle, enable sun worshippers to follow 
the sun by switching mountains. 

The hill behind the lodge presents the toughest skiing, offer- 
ing such aptly named trails as "Spillway” and "Speedway.” 
Ski school director Jean-Luc Duquoy uses the steep terrain 
to carry out his pet project: grooming young racers. In all, IS 
trails drop down an 800-foot vertical. Of course, downhill is 
not the only way to go. Yvan Coutu lies at the heart of the exten- 
sive Laurentian cross-country network. The kick-and-glide crowd 
can ski overland to a village for lunch and be back in time 


for dinner at the lodge. Trail fee is $2. 

With 72 rooms to choose from, accommodations at the main 
lodge offer excellent variety. Ski clubs and families, however, 
should consider choosing one of the seven chalets. All have fire- 
places: the largest has room for 25 people. Three TV rooms 
plus a games room in the lodge can keep kids happy. On week- 
ends an elegant bar serves a noon buffet, so ample and rea- 
sonable (at $3.50) that brown bags can be left at home. 

Additional apres-ski energy can be exhausted in the disco- 
theque on week nights. On weekends there is a live band. Other 
activities include skating and broomball. Late-season skiers 
can join in the annual spring carnival. 

Contact: Auberge Yvan Coutu, P.O. Box 100, Ste. Marguerite 
Station, Quebec, JOT 2K0; (514) 228-2511, Montreal 861- 
5212.— LG. 


BRICKYARD MOUNTAIN, New Hampshire 
Forget the car 

Now a resort hotel has built a ski area to take advantage of one 
of New England's loveliest sights— Lake Winnipesaukee in win- 
ter. With one season under its belt. Brickyard Mountain Inn’s 
460 vertical feet make possible a park-your-car-and-forget-it 
ski holiday within a two-hour drive of Boston. 

Although a number of day-trippers discovered last year’s low 
lift rates ($6), undoubtedly the resort's biggest attraction is its 
capacity as a destination retreat for a weekend or even longer. 
Besides day and night skiing almost at your door, singles, cou- 
ples, families and groupies can enjoy ice skating, tobogganing, 
an indoor pool, nightly entertainment (usually hard rock), good 
food, a couple of lounges and one of 135 pleasant TV-equipped 
guest rooms, many of which offer a misty, early morning view 
of Winnipesaukee. 

The skiing last year managed to be different, interesting and 
uneven. It’s different in that unlike most ski areas tacked on by 
hotels, this is a steep hill, as a 1,200-foot double chair with 
over a 400-foot vertical attests. It's interesting, precisely be- 
cause of that pitch (as well as such niceties as skiing to chimes 
from the Inn’s carillon). It’s uneven, because to avoid the steep 
pitch, major trails fan out around the mountain, creating con- 
siderable sidehill lie and a novice run that is barely more than 
flat. Last summer's trail widening and seeding should help some 
of the runs. A planned second chair could eventually make a 
big difference, allowing new trails and better uphill capacity. 

Management now cuts off ticket sales at 500. Those making 
the cutoff can enjoy snowmaking and lights over six trails and 
a novice slope, modified GLM ski school, 350 pairs of rentals, 
and cross-country. Weekend all-day lift tickets are up to $10 
this season, but half-day tickets are available. Hotel guests 
receive a ticket discount. Complete ski-lodging packages aver- 
age around $30 a day midweek, $40 on weekends. Students in 
four-to-a-room can ski and stay for $8 a day midweek. 

Contact: Brickyard Mountain Inn, Rt. 3, The Weirs, Laconia, 
N.H. 03246: telephone (603) 366-4316, (800) 258-0343, snow 
reports (800) 2580344.— L D.G. 
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H HANDY 
(A FACTS: 

UJ CHOOSING A NURSERY 

Ski area "nurseries" range from not much 
more than babysitters to full-fledged day- 
care centers complete with handicrafts, 
play-in-the-snow ski programs and almost 
every educational advantage short of a 
school diploma. At some, tots can have 
their lunch; at most you must pick them up 
and feed them yourself. Some nurseries 
accept babies in diapers; most do not. 

Here is a list of ski area nurseries offer- 
ing at least custodial care in a warn room 
usually equipped with toys and providing 
basic supervision. Base prices are indi- 
cated, as are special services and age 
ranges that differ from the norm, which 
is generally 2 years (out of diapers) to 
around 6. Most ski programs for very young 
children are coordinated by the nursery 
staff. In some cases they are run by and 
from the ski school. 

CONNECTICUT 

Powder Ridge — 750/hr. 

Ski Mt. Southington— $1 /hr. 

Ski Sundown— $1 /hr. 

MAINE 

Evergreen Valley — $2/hr., $8/day, ski 
program. 

Saddleback— 750/hr. (from 2 years). 

Squaw Mtn.— $1/hr., $6/day, lunch, ski 
program (from 2Vz years). 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire East — $1 /hr., ski program 
(infant-8 years). 

Bousquet — $1 /hr. (second child 750), 
free midweek. 

Butternut Basin — $1 25/hr„ lunch. 

Jiminy Peak — $1 first hour, 500 there- 
after. 

Ward Hill— $1 /hr. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bretton Woods — $6/day, $4/half day, 
nighttime sitters available. 

Cannon— $1 /hr., $6/day. 

Gunstock — $1 /hr. Also sitters through 
C. of C. (603) 524-5531. 

King Ridge— $5/day, $3/half day. 

Loon— $1 /hr. (500 Inn guests), lunch, 
ski program (from diapers). 

Pat's Peak — 750/hr. (1-5 years). 

Mt. Whittier — $1 /hr., $6/day. 

Waterville Valley— $1 /hr., $5/day, $35/ 
week, (2-12 years), baby nursery nearby, 
ski school from 3 years. 

Wilderness— 750/hr. 

NEW JERSEY 

Craigmeur— 750/hr. (3-7 years). 

Vernon Valley/Great Gorge — $9/day, 
lunch, ski program. 

NEW YORK 

Belleayre— 750/hr. 

Catamount — $1 .50/hr., ski program. 

Frost Ridge — $1/hr., $6/day, ski pro- 
gram (4-8 years). 

Gore Mtn. — 750/hr. 

Greek Peak— 750/hr. (500 second 
child), from 6 months. 

Highmount — $10/day, “Children on 
Skis” program (3-7 years). 

Holiday Valley — $1 .25/hr., $6/day. 

Hunter— $2.50/hr., $8/day, $80/season 
(to 5 years). 


Pines — $2/hr., ski program from 4 years. 
Toggenburg— 500/hr., ski classes from 
4 years. 

Willard Mtn.— 750/hr., ski classes from 
4 years (6 months - 6 years). 

Windham— $8.50/day, $4.50/half day, 
$40/week, ski program. 

Wing Hollow— $1 /hr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Big Boulder— $3/half day (2 - 4 years), 
$1 5/weekend ski program and lunch (6 - 10 
years). 

Blue Knob— $1/hr., $10/ski program. 
Camelback— $1/hr. (all ages). 

Jack Frost— $1 /hr., $6/day, $30/five 
days (from 4 months), ski program (from 
4 years). 

Hidden Valley— $1 .25/hr., $6/day. 

Ski Roundtop — $1 /hr. (from 18 months). 

VERMONT 

Bolton Valley — $4/half day, $7/day, 5- 
day children’s ski week includes lunch, les- 
sons. 

Bromley — Lunch, ski program (6 months 
- 6 years, prices unavailable). 



Burke — $1 /hr., $6/day (3 months - 7 
years). 

Haystack— $1 .50/hr. (2 hr. minimum), 
$9/day; nursery-lifts season pass avail- 
able. 

Jay Peak— $2/hr., $10/day, $45/week, 
lunch (2-7 years), sitters available. 

Mad River Glen — $1. 50/hr., $9/day, 
lunch (from 3 weeks). 

Magic Mtn. — $125 season nursery-lift 
pass (3-6 years). 

Mt. Ascutney — $1 /hr. (500 second 
child), ski program (1-6 years). 

Mt. Snow — $2/1 st hr. ($1.25 thereafter), 
$8/day, lunch, tot ski lessons. 

Okemo — $1 /hr., $5/day; sitters for in- 
fants are available. 

Pico — $8/day, $32/Monday-Friday, in- 
cludes lunch, tot ski classes. 

Smugglers' Notch — $1 .50/hr., $8/day, 
$35/week, lunch, tot ski classes (from' 6 
months). Also teen and youth center. 

Stratton— $2/hr., $12/day, $55/week, 
lunch, certified day care (6 months - 3 
years); ski classes 3-5 years and 6-12 
years. 

Sugarbush — $9/day, lunch (from 6 
months). 

VIRGINIA 

Bryce Mtn. — $1.50/hr„ lunch, crafts (to 
5 years). 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Snowshoe— $1. 50/hr., $12/day, $50/ 
week, tot ski lessons. 

UPCOMING 

HAPPENINGS 

CONNECTICUT 

Mt. Southington — Connecticut Amateur 
Freestyle Championships, January 6; Win- 
ter Carnival and Para-ski Meet, February 
4-11. 

MAINE 

Evergreen Valley Winter Carnival, Feb- 
ruary 21-28. 

Sugarloaf White, White World Week, 
January 28 - February 5. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bousquet — Pittsfield Winter Carnival, 
mid-January through February. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bretton Woods "Olympics'' and Winter 
Carnival, February 18-26. 

Dartmouth Winter Carnival, February 10- 
1 1 at Dartmouth Skiway. 

Gunstock Invitational-International 
Jump, January 14-15; Eastern Nordic 
Championships, February 25 Gumping) 
and February 26 (cross-country). 

Ragged Mountain — Eastern Downhill for 
Class III and IV racers. January 28-29. 
NEW YORK 

Frost Ridge Cross-Country Race, Janu- 
ary 15. 

Gore Mountain — New Jersey Cham- 
pionships, downhill and Arrowhead Cup 
races, February 4-5. 

Holiday Mountain Winter Carnival, Feb- 
ruary 4-5. 

Mt. Peter Winter Carnival, February 
4-5. 

90-Acres— Washington's Birthday 

Cross-Country Citizens Race. 

f Willard Mountain Cup, January 1 . 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Eagle Rock Winter Festival, Washing- 
ton's Birthday weekend. 

Jack Frost Amputee Winter Carnival 
and leam-to-ski program, January 16-18. 

Ski Roundtop Winter Carnival, Febru- 
ary 25-26. 

VERMONT 

Jay Peak— Billy Willard Memorial Race, 
January 7-8; Derrick Cup, January 21; 
Matheson Memorial, February 4-5. 

Mad River Glen— New England Kan- 
dahar, date uncertain at presstime. 

Mt. Ascutney Winter Carnival, February 
18-20. 

Okemo Winter Carnival, January 9-14; 
Winchester Pro Ski Classic, January 20. 

Pico Peak— Holiday Classic, Christmas 
week. 

Stratton Winter Carnival, January 21-29; 
World Cup slalom and giant slalom, March 
2-5. 

Timber Ridge “Inferno" Race, March 1 1 . 

VIRGINIA 

Bryce Mountain— Second Annual 
Chesapeake Seafood Pro-Am Cup, Febru- 
ary 12. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Snowshoe — Killy Challenge Cup, Febru- 
ary 12. 


Ail above dates are approximate, as established 
at presstime. Contact individual ski areas for 
confirmation. 
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WHEN EVERYTHING ELSE HAS QUIETED DOWN 


THE SLOW CLOW. 



They have so little 
time for each other. 
Yet when they're 
tosether, time stops. 
And they turn to the Slow 
Glow. Cointreau. With its 
hint of orange, it glows 
opalescent on the rocks, 
brilliantly clear straight 
up. Give it as a gift, share 
it. The Slow Glow. 

IMPORTED FROM FRANCE. 

Cointreau 

Cointreau Liqueur 80 Proof Renfield 
Importers, Ltd c Cointreau Corp 1977 
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f Smith makes 

the great days better. 


Don’t miss the great days . . . enjoy them 
all the way with Smith. 

We make the great days better, whether . 
they’re bright, overcast, or snowing. 

Choose from special thermal-lens powder 
goggles, racing goggles, polarized models, 
rose-colored lenses and now the new 
“Smith Electrics.” In fact, you’ll discover 
over 18 different models, in a number of 


frame colors priced from $10. See your 
Smith dealer now and start your great days 
off right. You can’t afford to be without us. 
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irS MOMENTS LIKE THIS THAT MAKE LIFE 
JUST A LITTLE MORE ENJOYABLE 


all about. Simply ask your 
local dealer for a free, no 
obligation demonstration sail 
. . . after all, you deserve to 
enjoy life, just a little more! 


For a complete brochure and the 
name of pour nearest Hobie 
dealer, write to us at P. O. 

Box C-19509, Dept. A, 

Irvine, California 92713. 


The Hobie Cat 16 was de- 
signed for carefree sailing. It 
takes only minutes to rig, 
and can be launched right 
off the beach or trailered 
with ease to that enchanting 
mountain lake you’ve always 
wanted to explore. And just 
as you have many different 
moods, so does the Hobie 
Cat 16 — she’s a versatile 
craft that can fly across the 
water at speeds over 26 
m.p.h., or comfortably carry 
a family of four to that special 
cove for a day in the sun. 


It’s no wonder that over 
43,000 people have discov- 
ered the freedom and enjoy- 
ment of owning a Hobie Cat. 

Next weekend, why not take 
an hour to find out for your- 
self what Hobie Catting is 




AFTER SEVEN YEARS, 
THE PERFECT LINK BETWEEN 
FOOT AND SKI. 


There is a field of study called 
"biomechanics" which, broadly 
speaking, has to do with the 
integration of human beings and 
mechanical devices so that they 
function as allies rather than 
antagonists. 

While it would appear that 
news of this field of study has yet 
to reach the majority of the world’s 
ski boot manufacturers, it has 
always been fundamental to the 
design of Hanson ski boots. 

The new Hanson -the Hanson 
Citation- is the evolutionary end 
result of voluminous research 
into the complex relationship 
between the human anatomy 
and the ski boot. 

It is, in fact, the most biomech- 
anically perfect ski boot ever 
made. 

ENGINEERED TO WORK WITH 

YOU, NOT AGAINST YOU. 

How well a boot matches the 
dynamics of your body— how 
well it provides information to the 
foot and how well it transmits 
action to the ski -determines how 
well you will ski. 

Critical to this "match" is the 
design of the shell itself. 

The shell of the Citation— 
constructed of a one-piece, injec- 
tion-moldeo polyurethane elas- 
tomer- is architecturally 
designed to eliminate bulk (they 
weigh a mere 7 pounds a pair), 
provide uniform flexibility— yet 
retain maximum integral strength 
and durability. 

While most ski boots are 
uniformly thick throughout, the 
rivetless, screwless shell of the 
Hanson Citation is graduated in 
thickness. Thicker (8 millimeters) 
and firmer at the bottom for edge 
control -thinner (3 millimeters) 
and more supple at the top to 
facilitate better upper leg move- 


ment, ankle articulation and 
shock absorption. 


THE SHELL CLOSER TO THE 
FOOT, THE FOOT CLOSER TO 
THE SKI. 


While the sole bed of conven- 
tional ski boots places a wide 
gap between the ball of the foot 
(the center of lateral control) and 



the ski, Hanson has reduced 
this gap to a mere 8 millimeters, 
heightening sensitivity to the 
"feel” of the snow and the move- 
ments and dynamics of the ski. 

Furthermore, rather than forc- 
ing your ankle into an unnatural, 
uncomfortable, bent position, the 
contoured sole bed of the Citation 
(a design first used successfully 
in our experimental racing boot) 
distributes weight evenly over 
the entire foot and achieves the 
precise amount of forward lean. 


REAR-ENTRY. THE ONLY 
DESIGN YOUR FOOT WOULD 
APPROVE. 


Even a cursory examination of 
the foot will tell you that the tradi- 
tional front-entry boot creates 


insoluble problems for the foot. 

As long as you have front-entry, 
front-buckle boots, you have 
seams, wrinkles and pressure 
points on the foot and especially 
over the instep. 

The Hanson rear-entry design 
eliminates seams in front, shifts 
the buckles to the rear- where 
they can do the least harm - and 
allows pressure to be evenly and 
comfortably distributed over the 
whole foot. 

IT FITS LIKE A SECOND SKIN. 

Contrary to what you may have 
heard, it is possible to own a boot 
that fits your foot- perfectly. 

The unique combination of a 
seamless, wrinkle-free, elastomer 
liner and Hanson's patented 
Flolite™ “reservoir" fitting system 
wraps snugly around your foot, 
enveloping it like a sock-or a 
second skin. 

Unlike loose or spongy fitting 
systems, no direction to your ski 
is ever lost or delayed. 

"ONE OF THE 25 

BEST-DESIGNED PRODUCTS 
. IN THE WORLD." 

Recently, Fortune magazine 
gathered together a jury of 
distinguished industrial designer- 
architects in an attempt to define 
the apogee of product design- 
those products that most success- 
fully peak form with function. 

Thousands of products from 
automobiles to stereo components 
were considered. 

25 were chosen. 

Hanson ski boots were one of 
those 25. And, with all due 
immodesty, we would like to point 
out that among the other 24, there 
was no other ski boot. 
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NEW WAYS TO LEARN 


BY LAURENCE KORWIN 

Almost all beginning skiers — espe- 
cially adults — are consumed by fear 
of learning, fear of falling, fear of 
being hurt, fear of getting hit, fear 
of being a failure, fear of being 
laughed at. 

For intermediate skiers, the worst 
horror of all is becoming rigid with 
fear on a run they have skied before 
with confident ease. Even the pros 
get spooked when they think of the 
consequences if they fall. 

The first step toward overcoming 
fear is to know that fear is natural 
and normal. Fear is nature’s protec- 
tive emotion. It’s nothing to be 
ashamed about. 

Everyone has gone around this 
vicious circle: when you feel fear, 
you get tense and rigid . . . when you 
get tense and rigid, you ski badly 
. . . when you ski badly, you get 
frustrated . . . when you get frus- 
trated, you get more tense . . . when 
you get more tense, you fall! 

Most of us know from experience 
that when there is fear there is mus- 
cular tension — a locking of some part 
of the body. Different people lock 
different muscles. Some tighten their 
back, others tighten their shoulders, 
or neck, or legs, or stomach. So al- 
though fear is natural and normal, 
the consequences of that fear — body 
locking — can ruin your skiing. 

Anxiety not only causes body rigid- 
ity, but also cuts off return signals 
from the muscles. In skiing, the main 
loser is the sense of feeling, the busy 
interchange between feet, body and 
brain which reports changes in ter- 
rain, body position and corrective 
counteractions to maintain balance. 
When muscle feelings are blocked, 
the smallest bump can knock you right 
off your skis. 

The other senses are also short- 
circuited. A person locked in fear 
does not smell the pines, does not 
hear the snow swoosh under his skis, 
does not see the wide vistas of the 
landscape. 

Attacking fear 

The goal of any assault on fear is 
to unlock the muscles which make 
you rigid and inflexible. Unlocking 


Laurence Konvin is director of the Sports 
Training institute and author of the book 
You Can Be Good At Sports. 


Freeing yourself of fear 

is not the same as relaxing. Being 
relaxed is not the proper body state 
for sports. The proper body state is a 
balanced tension — like a half-com- 
pressed spring — so that you are re- 
silient. not limp. 

For most people, a direct attack on 
anxiety is difficult or impossible. Yet 
there are some techniques you can 
try which might work for you. 

• Pretend you are someone else 
who skis with grace and confidence: 


* 



Korwin: Ski for the fun of it. ' 


“I can handle this. I’m Stein Erick- 
sen,” or "I can handle this. I’m 
Suzy Chaffee.” 

• Deflect your attention away 
from your fear by thinking about 
something else: "When I get down 
alive. I'm going to have a steaming 
bowl of chili and a giant cup of hot 
chocolate and a huge piece of apple 
pie." 

• Transfer your confidence of past 
performance to the immediate crisis: 
"I will handle this difficult black 
trail as calmly as I just handled the 
easy blue trail.” The recollection of 
past confidence need not even be of 
skiing: “I will handle this difficult 
black trail as calmly as I paddled 
through the rapids last summer." 

There are also techniques that are 
not effective, such as . . . 

• Saying "Don’t be afraid!" or 
“There’s nothing to be afraid of!” 
or "Don’t be such a baby!” or "Re- 
lax!” 

• The “sink or swim" forced- 
confrontation method of going to the 
top of an expert trail and saying 
“Now ski down!” 

• Trying to overcome fear by 
deliberately concentrating on it — 
measuring it, analyzing it, seeking its 


epicenter. 

The head-body linkage is like two 
partners who always dance together. 
In fact, they dance so well together 
that if one won't dance, the other re- 
fuses too. Head-anxiety and body- 
tension are partners. Interfere with 
one, and the other won’t do its little 
number. Here are three examples of 
turning off fear by interfering with 
this anxiety-tension linkage. 

“1 learned that whenever I got 
scared, I bent over forward at the 
waist to get closer to the snow. This 
position actually threw my weight 
even further back on my skis. Now 
when I feel afraid, I force myself 
to straighten up, the opposite of what 
I used to do. To my amazement, 
the fear goes away.” 

“When I started feeling afraid of 
the slope my body went absolutely 
rigid. I would fall over like a solid 
steel sculpture. I licked it by de- 
liberately forcing myself to bounce 
up and down as soon as I felt fear 
start to sweep over me.” 

“I noticed that whenever I felt 
fear, I frowned. Now when a poten- 
tially spooky situation faces me, I 
force myself to smile. The feeling of 
being afraid vanishes. The cause of 
the fear hasn’t been wished away by 
magic. It’s just that I no longer feel 
afraid of it.” 

What does your body do when you 
feel fear? Try not letting your body 
do it. See if this defuses the anxiety. 

Another way to assault fear is by 
“Pavlovian triggering.” Here's the 
procedure: I) Know when you are 
locked in fear, 2) know how bad 
this is for your skiing, 3) decide 
you want to release your locked mus- 
cles, 4) perform some tension-releas- 
ing cueing action which you have 
selected and practiced ahead of time, 
5) enjoy releasing the tension and re- 
gaining your balance and control. 

What cueing action can you use to 
trigger loose the tension? Any word, 
sound, mental picture, feeling of 
some object or of some part of your 
body; any preselected action like 
snapping your fingers, touching the 
tip of your nose, clicking your tongue, 
humming The Star Spangled Banner. 
It doesn’t matter which cue you se- 
lect. In skiing, a popular tension- 
releasing cue is “Feel the — ” (tongue 
of boot against your shin, snow un- 
der your skis, center of weight below 
your belly-button). What’s important 
continued 
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30 Proof to 60 Proof. Produced and bottled by Mr. Boston Distillers. Boston. Mass.. Owensboro, Ky.. Albany, Ga. © 1977. 



Its 

time for 

America’s 

No.1 

Egg Nog. 


Mr. Boston Egg Nog 
is the largest- 
selling Egg Nog 
in the country. 

And no wonder. 

It’s made with the 
finest rum, brandy and 
blended whiskey . . . 
then homogenized 
and bottled fresh 
each season. 

A great way to 
toast the holidays! 

Try these other 
fine Mr. Boston 
products for home 
entertaining: 

Mr. Boston 
Five Star Brandy 

Mr. Boston 
Whiskey Sour 
Prepared Cocktail 

Mr. Boston Sloe Gin 


Mr. Boston Rock & Rye 
...and many more! 
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We refuse to 
sacrifice 
quality 


Nature doesn’t skimp on quality. 
Neither do we. 

When you wear Duofold 2-layer 
underwear you get the finest 
soft, itch-free 100% cotton next 
to your skin. And the warmth 
of virgin wool in the outer 
layer. You also get lasting 
comfort from American 
\ knitting craftsmanship. 

;i Don't skimp on your comfort 
jl, this Winter. Get Duofold's 

4 natural quality from better 

V stores and catalogs. 

cfuofold 

2-LAYER UNDERWEAR 

,We refuse to sacrifice quality 




13407 

In Canada: Dorbin, Ltd. • Montreal 


NEW WAYS TO LEARN 

continued 

is that you learn to release your an- 
xiety-locked muscles every time you 
use your triggering cue. Keep prac- 
ticing until it works almost every 
time and works faster and faster. 

Once you find a triggering cue that 
suits you, write it down and keep it 
handy. Write it down and attach it to 
your watch band or your ski poles. 

No matter how well a cue works 
for someone else, it isn't magic and 
may not work for you at all. So find 
your own. Once you get one you 
like, you’ll find it works anytime you 
feel anxiety. 

Avoiding trouble 

• Ready your equipment. Reduce the 
possibility of injury — get your equip- 
ment ready. Check skis for warp. Set 
your bindings so they release as de- 
signed. Once you have confidence 
that your skis and bindings will work 
properly, don’t stare at them while 
you’re skiing. 

• Ready your body. Skiing is not 
all mental. Get your body ready in 
advance. Be in shape to ski, to en- 
dure cold, to climb up hills, to get 
yourself up after a fall. If you prac- 
tice emergency tactics, you won’t be 
in such terror of getting into trouble. 
Learn to make fast, sharp turns. Learn 
to stop. Learn to fall relaxed. Learn 
to put on your skis sitting down in 
deep snow. Before you confront steep 
runs at the top of the mountain, linger 
long enough on easier runs to master 
the basics of standing balanced over 
your skis in joyous flight. 

• Ready your head. Avoid any 
kind of anxiety before you ski. Stay 
calm and psyched-in when you get up, 
when you travel to the slope, when 
you put on your skis, when you stand 
in the lift line, when you ride up. 
Keep off the upper brain: cut the 
words, intellectualizing, verbal in- 
structions, conceptualizing, analyz- 
ing, arguing, convincing, defending, 
justifying. 

• Select a new goal. Aim for fun. 
There’s no evidence that challenge- 
survivors have any more character 
than challenge-avoiders. Don’t seek 
out trouble. Don’t be first out on 
morning crust. Don’t be a lone ex- 
plorer. Don’t stay out if you can’t 
see. Don’t force yourself to take the 
last chair ride up for the day. 

Skiing is one of the few sports you 
can do alone. Do it at your own 
pace, in your own way. Ignore the 
macho-types. Don’t let anyone pres- 
sure you to ski higher, faster or steep- 
er runs than you are accustomed to. 

Together with the other reminders 
you tape on vour ski poles, add this 
one: ski for the fun of it. HS 
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More has been learned about 
skis in the last five years 
than in the last fifty. 


Dynastar Is revealing a lot of 
discoveries to our dealers. We 
want you to know too. You'll 
be a better buyer. 


Bruce Mackenzie 
Product Manager /Dynastar 
AtTSMCo 


Our “Bionic 
Skier" 
blasted 
some 
old 

beliefs. 



Miniature elec- 
tronic strain 
and movement 
gauges measure 
every element of Dynastar s ski 
performance, transmitting the 
information from the skier's back- 
pack right into our computers. 

So instead of testing in the factory 
(the old way) we now test on the 
hill, where it counts. With our 
computerized data on ski per- 
formance we can build many 
possible designs. The computer 
systems we use let us test ideas on 
the computer first, not the buyer. 

This allows us to produce 
specific ski designs for specific 
levels of ability. 

The result: a technically proven 
sophisticated line of Dynastar skis 
engineered and designed for every 
level of per- 
formance 
and ability — 
from first- 
timers to 
world-class 
racers. 

We call 
it perfor- 
mance by 
design. 

Performance 
that has 
been proven 
in world professional racing. 

Dynastar is the winningest ski 
in professional racing, having won 
the Professional Team Trophy three 
out of the last four years. 

You can produce a few 
skis with built-in 
compromises or you 
can produce a complete 
line with built-in 
benefits. Dynastar 
produces many 



different skis -with no 
compromises. 

For instance, many skis offer only 
one tip radius for all of their skis, 
since using only one mold makes 
production easier. But Dynastar 
offers different tip radiuses. The 
shorter the tip radius, the faster 
turning ability of the ski. Great for 
the experienced recreational 
skier or racer but not so good for 
first-timers and intermediates 
who need a more forgiving ski. 

That s why you'll find longer tip 
radiuses on most Dynastar recrea- 
tional models and short tip 
radiuses on our high performance 
skis. 

Performance by Design. 
Right down to the core. 

Core materials vary greatly and 
can greatly affect ski performance. 
That's why we produce seven 
different core structures. 

Light weight, lively acrylic foam 
is used in Dynastar racing skis and 
high performance compacts where 
responsiveness and agility are 
important performance factors. 

Polyurethane cores are used 
in most high performance recrea- 
tional models. The shock absorbing 
qualities of urethane produce a 
smooth ride and urethane cores 
adapt easily to all types of terrain 
and snow conditions. 

A combination of wood and 
foam cores is used on short 
recreational and freestyle models 
to produce a smooth, forgiving 
ride and a lively, responsive feel 
on the snow. 

The Omega story. 



The interior Omega rib, pioneered 
by Dynastar and used on all racing 


and most high performance skis, 
provides great design flexibility. 

By varying the angle and materials 
used in the omega, we are able 
to precisely control the amount 
and location of flex and torsion 
throughout the entire ski, and as 
a result significantly alter 
performance characteristics. 

The Omeglass, for instance, 
requires an even flex throughout 
the ski with minimum torsion in 
the tip and tail. To achieve this 
a fiberglass Omega with vertical 
angles is used for the interior rib 
structure. 

The Acryglass requires a softer 
tip with an increasing resistance 
to flex toward the tail of the ski. 

An fiberglass Omega rib controls 
the precise amount of flex and 
torsion throughout the ski. 

High performance 
recreational skis do not 
have to be de-tuned 
racing skis. 

All Dynastar high performance 
recreational skis are designed 
specifically for the special demands 
of the recreational skier. Side cuts 
and overall dimensions are similar 
to our racing models but by varying 
torque and flex pattern we are able 
to produce recreational skis for 
ultimate performance on all types 
of terrain and snow conditions. 

Dynastars are easy to 
buy. Just look at our tips. 



We Ve taken a lot of confusion out 
of buying by using different tip 
designs for each performance 
category. Dynastar racing and high 
performance recreational skis have 
conventional pointed tips. Our 
versatile Acrypact and Pulsar high 
performance compacts have 
square tips And round tips 
are used for all , 
of our shorter; 
length 
recreational 
models for 
first-timers j 
and inter- 
mediates. 


Performance by Design, jum 




Kastinger wants you 
to know what our 
dealers know. 

You'll ski better 
because your 
will fit better. 


BobRief 

Product Manager /Kastinger 
A&TSki CO. 


What vou don't know about ski 
boots can hurt you and 
drastically minimize perfor- 
mance. We used to laugh at 
photos of those old leather 
boots but we know now those 
old lace boots had some 
redeeming virtues. Most of all, 
they were comfortable. But 
leather boots didn't transmit 
enough leverage to the ski 
which limited ski performance 
and made it difficult for 
bindings to release. 

In the last twenty years 
the ski industry has leaped into 
plastic, foam, and flo, and one 
scientific wonder after another. 
And for a lot of skiers the 
revolution has been a painful 
experience. Some manufac- 
turers forgot the fit. And some 
of them even forgot the foot. 

Kastinger didn't forget, 
we ve been fussy about our 
selection of new designs and 
new materials. And we ve been 
stubborn about insisting on 
fit-f/rst. Now at ski dealer 
seminars across the country 
we re doing our bit to get 
boots back to the vital basics 
of performance and fit. 

Why your feet get cold 
and fall asleep. 

Most everyone is surprised to 
learn that the ankle is not 


symmetrical. The inside ankle 
bone (see arrow) is higher than 



the outside bone. And if you 
view your ankle from the top, 
you will also learn the inside 
ankle is positioned further 
forward than the outside bone. 
So if you wear an inner boot 
that is symmetrical, it simply 
will never fit you. inner boots 
that are not engineered around 
the unusual structure of the 
ankle not only never fit 
properly, they wind up pinching 
the ankle, cutting off the blood 
supply lines the ankle is built 
to protect. The result: either 
your foot falls asleep or your 
foot gets cold. 

To insure a precise fit all 
Kastinger boots are hand lasted 
in half sizes. Hand lasting is a 
process for stretching the 


leather of the inner boot over 
a model of a foot so that the 
inner boot is permanently set" 
to the contour of the foot. 

Not all boots are hand 
lasted, and many of those 
that are, produce inner boots 
in full sizes only. All hand lasted 
inner boots have some type of 
semi-rigid plastic sole. Examine 
the inner boot sole before 
buying. It will tell you if the 
boot is hand lasted. And ask 
the dealer if the boot is lasted 
in half sizes because hand 
lasted boots in half sizes 
fit best. 

The lesson? Examine the 
design of the inner boot before 
you fall in love with the 
glamorous outer boot shell. 

The old squeeze play. 



Many skiers like the secure 
feeling they get from a tight 
fit. But your foot is built very 



much like your hand, it gains 
its strength and ability when 
flexed, not squeezed. There are 
over twenty bones in the foot 
and you get your best balance 
when they are spread out 
naturally A well-engineered 
boot must let your foot spread 
out naturally without feeling 
constricted, while holding your 
heel firmly in the heel pocket - 
and accomplish that without 
constricting blood flow. 
Essentially the goal of the boot, 
especially the inner boot, is to 
allow the foot to spread 
normally while at the same 
time provide maximum support 
in a warm, comfortable 
environment. 

The lesson? Look for a boot 
that firmly supports the foot 
but allows it to spread naturally 
without pressure points. 
Because a naturally flexed foot 
provides the best balance. 



suability 

A properly engineered ski boot 
should allow you to stand 
naturally erect with your knees 
slightly flexed without lifting 
your heel. This would allow you 
enough room to wiggle your 
toes and support your entire 
foot and ankle with no 
pressure points. 

At kastinger we call this 
idea combination of comfort 
and support Skiability:' That's 
why we produce all of our 
leather boots with smooth, butt 
seams rather than overlapping 
seams. And we locate them well 
away from friction areas to 
produce a really comfortable fit. 
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Prom tongue to toe. 
Inner boots are best 
made by hand. 

The tongue of a boot looks 
simple enough. But to make it 
right you need to taper it down 
to two millimeters at the 
edges. Machine-made tongues 
are usually too thick in all the 
wrong places, squeezing the 
instep, cutting bloodflow. All 
of our tongues are specially 
contoured to the shape of the 
instep and lower third of the 
leg with a special stiffener 
added to prevent pressure 
points. 

Look closely at the cutaway 
of the inner boot. You'll see 
different materials used at 
almost every major point. At 
Kastinger making critical parts 
of a boot, especially the inner 
boot, by hand 
is old stuff. 

We've been 
doing it since 
1911 . 


^Kastinger 


But we've found and developed 
ways of producing boots by 
hand that are still price com- 
petitive with machine-made 
boots. They re not only 
competitive, they are far 
more comfortable. 

The lesson? Marvelous 
looking space-age boots do not 
necessarily produce marvelous 
skiing. Look inside first and last. 


Look for a certified 
Fit Specialist trained 
by Kastinger. 

We II train dealers who want to 
know more about fitting ski 
boots whether they 're Kastinger 
dealers or not. All dealers who 
have successfully completed 
our comprehensive training 
seminar, are fit specialists and 
have been awarded this 
certificate. 

So put your trust in the 
dealer displaying the Certified 
Fit specialist certificate. He's 
taken the time to leam how to 
fit you correctly. 

You can rely on him to 
recommend the right boot for 
your performance level and 
provide you with the most 
comfortable fit possible. 



Binding performance 
should be 
a function of the binding, 
not the boot. 









The first step toward safer ski 
bindings began with the 
introduction of the toe-heel, 
or step-in binding, in the mid 
1950's. These bindings have 
been refined through the years 
but function essentially the 
same today as when they were 
first introduced. 

A step-in binding is 
dependent on the boot for 
proper release since it requires 
the boot to move, or slide 
across the part of the binding 
or ski on which it rests. 



A more technically 
advanced binding was 
introduced in the early 1970's. 
This binding was dubbed a 
"plate'' binding because the 
boot rests on a movable 
platform which functions 
independent of the boot for 
release. The boot is attached 
to the plate and the plate 
releases from the ski. 

Why step-in, or boot- 
dependent bindings 
dont always release 
properly. 



When you walk in your ski 
boots they become scuffed, 
cut and clogged with a mixture 
of mud, gravel, sand, salt and 
other material you step on. 

This additional layer of matter 
between the boot and binding 
or ski produces an incredible 
amount of friction and often 


eliminates the boot's ability to 
slide out of the binding, 
inhibiting proper performance 
and release. 








Besser bindings are not 
affected by dirt and friction on 
the boot sole because release 
is not dependent on the 
condition of the boot. 
Performance and release are 
consistent regardless of the 
condition of the boot. 

Boot shape and design: 
how they affect 
performance. 

Despite industry standards, 
ski boots are not all alike in 
design, shape or materials. 
These irregularities directly 
influence the proper release of 
boot-dependent bindings. The 
force necessary for release can 
sometimes vary as much as 
50% from a right or left 
re I esse 

Regardless of the design, 
material, or condition of your 
boot, the Besser binding will 
release equally in both 
directions. 

Boot play and wobble 
cause loss of control. 


Your boot is held securely 
on the sole plate of a Besser, 
which in turn fits into the toe 
and heel units with machine 
precision. No wobble and no 
loss of control. 

The grovel game. 

Those of you who have writhed 
in the cold snow to remove 
snow from your boot sole and 
had to re-cock the heel unit of 
your binding with a bare, cold 
hand know what we mean 
by the grovel game. Besser's 
have the added convenience of 
a step-in heel. No need to 
re-cock the heel or dig snow 
out of your boot sole. 

Before you rely on your 
boot-dependent bindings to 
release you safely this season 
take a look at Besser. 


WHERE PERFORMANCE DEPENDS ON 
THE BINDING, NOT THE BOOT. 




Distributors of: 
Dynastar Skis 
Kastlnger Ski Boots 
Besser Bindings 
Skllom Cross Country 
Equipment 




| 


Most boot-dependent bindings 
require a clearance between 
the boot and binding in 
order to release. This 
clearance can cause 
movement and a 
wobbly boot 
results in a 
loss of 
control. 







SKI FILMS FESTIVAL 

continued from page 64 

ski vacationing experienced by ordi- 
nary folks. An avowed klutz learns 
a wobbly parallel in a week. A lapsed 
skier rejoins the fold and finds tem- 
porary romance on the slopes. A 
hard-skiing but slightly pregnant wife 
gets her hard-skiing but avowed 
Alpine-skiing husband to try cross- 
country. 

Through it all, the soothing bari- 
tone voice of the narrator slips in 
to tie it all together. Ski movies, 
despite their great advances over the 
years, still tend to talk too much. 
Maybe it is a holdover from the pio- 
neering days when John Jay and War- 
ren Miller used to hand-deliver their 
films to the auditoriums of the land 
and do live narration as the projector 
turned. Jay and Miller were wonder- 
fully funny. Most voice-over narra- 
tors are not. 

Jalbert’s greatest accomplishment, 
however, is in his creation of a char- 
acter with whom fearful non-skiers 
can take heart: the pregnant wife. 
Capping this creation is the fact that 
the pregnant woman is played by 
Jalbert’s own wife. The husband is 
played by Jalbert. 


New production stars emerging 
from the 1977 Festival were Vermont 
Studio, the Garhammer family and 
Werner Herzog (yes that Werner 
Herzog, the currently hot German 
director). 

Vermont Studio was formed only 
18 months ago by Allen Seymour, 
former staff photographer at Mount 
Snow, Vt., and Dick McLemon, 
former marketing chief at Mt. Snow 
and Stratton, Vt. With a couple of 
films on nuclear power under the 
company belt, they went out and 
made two ski films and won two Festi- 
val prizes. “Color It White,” as 
mentioned, won the grand prize and 
the prize among resort and travel 
films. Seymour and McLemon’s “I 
Hope I Get a Purple Ribbon" took 
the prize for racing and competition 
films. Its subject: Bill Koch, gliding 
around his home ground of Putney, 
Vt. Sound familiar? In Oak Creek’s 
“Cross-Country Experience,” Koch 
talks mostly to himself and to adults. 
In “Purple Ribbon,” he talks to 
youngsters competing in Nordic 
events as part of the Bill Koch 
League. 

The Garhammer film, “A Family 
Trophy” is a surprise and delight. It 
starts with the Garhammer family — 
Fuzzy and Ernst, familiar to Ameri- 


cans through their appearances on 
the freestyle circuit, plus 15-year-old 
sister Hedy and 17-year-old brother 
Franz. Fuzzy and Emst produced it, 
with the backing of Volkl Skis and 
AMF/Head Sportswear. It is the third 
film they have produced, but the first 
to be shown here. Over the years, 
we have seen a few ex-racers (Willy 
Bogner, Dick Durrance) create good 
films — but freestylers? Freestyler’s 
aren’t supposed to be the type to 
make films. Well, freestylers aren’t 
supposed to come from Munich 
either, and they do. 

The film opens with the family 
sipping wine out of the boys’ most 
recently earned trophies and Poppa 
showing the kids pictures of their 
grandfather doing freestyle stunts 
back in 1921. We quickly switch to 
Fuzzy and Ernst, dressed and 
equipped like their grandfather, doing 
an hilarious takeoff on military ski- 
ing. Before we finish laughing our 
way through the 30-minute film, the 
family has staged its own dual slalom, 
freestyle event, hang-gliding demon- 
stration, high-mountain climb with 
ski-borne descent, and thrown in one 
of those old hide-and-seek routines 
just for the heck of it. It is still funny, 
thanks to its zippy pace, with match- 
continued on page 178 
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SKI FILMS 


A compendium of great flicks to get you up for the ski season 


Unless otherwise noted, all films are 
16mm, in color with music and dia- 
logue, and are available to organized 
ski groups and clubs. For a review on 
new films from this year's Samsonite 
Ski Film Festival, see page 64. 

GENERAL 

Color It White and Call It Stowe 

(14 min.): Here’s the film that stole 
hearts at this year’s International Ski 
Film Festival — and came out grand 
prize winner and first in its category 
of ski resort and travel films. Maybe 
it’s the way it depicts Stowe as the 
pulse of a Vermont winter, or the way 
we see the mountains at Stowe 
through a snowy haze before liking 
in Stowe’s apres-ski life. All around, 
the film’s an eye-catcher. Produced 
by Vermont Studios. Available on a 
free loan basis from Modern Talking 
Pictures, 2323 New Hyde Park Rd. , 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. 10040. 



POINTER 


CHAIRLIFT SAVVY: STAY 
WITH YOUR PARTNER 

By The Editors 

Many skiers get into trouble when they slide 
onto a chairlift loading platform. Frequently, 
problems occur because they fail to line up 
next to each other. 

When (A) the skier furthest back sits 
down, he tilts the chair back momentarily. 
As the chair swings forward again, it 
delivers an unsettling blow in the back of 
the legs to the skier ahead. 

To prevent accidents and insure easy 
loading, watch the couples ahead of you ski 
onto the chairlift loading platform. Fre- 
quently, lift attendants keep special marks 
swept clean to indicate the proper place to 
stand. Be sure to line up right next to 
your partner — neither ahead nor behind — 
as the chair approaches (B). Settle down 
easily into the seat and you'll be off for a 
pleasant ride up the mountain. 




On A Day Like This (20 min.): Ken 
and Susie Corrock star in this inter- 
esting mix of the old days and new 
in skiing — historical memorabilia 
that includes Howard Head in his first 
ski factory, scenes with Stein Erik- 
sen, Karl Pfeiffer and Pepi Stiegler 
and a look at the modern-day produc- 
tion of skis. Sponsored by AMF/ 
Head, produced by Dick Barrymore. 
Available on a free-loan basis (return- 
able $160 deposit required) from 
AMF Head, 4801 N. 63rd St., Boul- 
der, Colo. 80301 . 

The High Cost of a Free Ride (90 

min ): Last winter, Dick Barrymore 
and his crew traveled the globe look- 
ing for the perfect powder slopes and 
nature’s free rides. The result is his 
newest film that covers everything 
from the current freestyle scene, ski- 
ing in Chamonix, Zermatt and the 
Matterhorn, to Mike Doyle (World 



Surfing Champion) demonstrating the 
similarities between surfing and 
skiing. Also included are scenes from 
innertubing, kayaking and skate- 
boarding championships. The focus, 
though, is on skiing; and the “high 
cost" is what Barrymore calls “dedi- 
cation, conditioning and practice." 
Rental is $500. Contact: Dick Barry- 
more Productions, Inc., P.O. Box 
233, Sun Valley, Idaho 83353. 

Skiing is Believing (12 min.): This 
screenplay follows the lives of a ski- 
ing family and four singles as they 
spend a week at a ski resort, dis- 
cover each other as well as the joys 
of Alpine and cross-country skiing. 
Contact: Ski Industries America, Box 
2270, Peabody, Mass. 01960. 

The Great Ecstasy of the Sculptor 
Steiner (45 min.): This film, recipient 
of a Special Merit Award at this 
year’s International Ski Film Festi- 
val, is one of the finest docu- 
mentaries we’ve seen on a sports 


FILMS FOR HIRE 

Sports World Cinema Is a major dis- 
tributor of ski films, serving both ski clubs 
and ski resorts. They have multiple 
copies of many of each season s new 
films that they will rent to ski groups for 
fees beginning at $15. For information 
and a brochure, contact: Sports World 
Cinema, P.O. Box 17022, 2367 E. Murray 
Holladay Rd. , Salt Lake City, Utah 84 1 1 7; 
(801) 2 77-0387. 


personality. German director Werner 
Herzog has created a touching presen- 
tation of Walter Steiner, a . Swiss 
woodcarver who is also the world’s 
champion ski-flier. Centering on 
Steiner’s triumph in a 1974 meet at 
Planica, Yugoslavia, the film re- 
flects Steiner as a competitor who 
is compelled to transcend not only 
distance but fear. Herzog’s extra- 
ordinary slow-motion footage of 
Steiner at work is particularly good. 
In German with English subtitles. 
Rental $150. Contact: New Yorker 
Films, 43 West 61 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10023. 

Helix (24 min.): A trip through the 
heli-skiing experience and a second- 
place winner in the category of ski 
resort and travel films at this year’s 
continued on page 172 
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Jan Friedhofer, Pamela Dinse, Frank Ruegger, Carolyn Johnson 


They not only look better 
they ski better, too. 


It's because of their Bausch & 
Lomb SOFLE NS Contact Lenses. 
Everyone in this happy group wears 
them and now enjoys skiing like 
they never did before. 

It all comes together at Bromley 
Mountain where Frank is a ski 
instructor and Jan. Pamela and 
Carolyn come to ski from Middle- 
bury and Skidmore. And they'll tell 
you that their SOFLENS Contact 
Lenses are the most important ski 
equipment they have. 

Frank says SOFLENS Contact 
Lenses don’t fog up the way glasses 
do. and they're easy on the eyes 
right away because they're soft and 
flexible. Carolyn will tell you 
SOFLENS Contact Lenses don't pop 
out the way her hard contacts did. 


And the four agree that the natural 
look they get with SOFLENS Contact 
Lenses makes skiing and apres-ski 
a lot more fun. 

Find out if ygy can wear SOFLENS 
Contact Lenses, too. Flave your 
eyes examined and ask your eye 
doctor. He will decide, based on 
the health of your eyes, the vision 
correction they need and the way 
you work and relax. 


Bausch & Lomb 

SOFLENS" 

(polymacon) 

Contact Lenses 


Contact lenses, for example, 
should not be worn while swimming, 
sleeping or in the presence of irri- 
tating vapors. Avoid exposing 
lenses to cosmetics, lotions, soaps, 
creams or hair sprays. Your eye 
doctor will see that you enjoy the 
full benefit of soft contact lenses 
by giving you simple instructions 
for lens wear and care. 

Everyone should have a profes- 
sional eye examination regularly to 
protect the priceless miracle of 
sight. Should you ever have any 
problems with your eyes, consult 
your eye doctor immediately. 

For free contact lens information, 
write Bausch & Lomb, 

SOFLENS' Division, Room 101-SM, 
Rochester, N.Y 14602. 


*A registered trademark ot Bausch & Lomb Incorporated for polymacon contact lenses made of 614% poly (2-hydro*yethyl 
methacrylate) and 38.6% water when immersed in a sterile solution of 0 9% sodium chloride. U.S.P. 


Copyrighted material 



35: A camera , 
can wear anywhere 

our Rollei 35S in the palm of your hand, 
how Rollei could pack such a 

optical system into such a 
space. Experiment with the extra- 
match-needle metering. Listen to the 
operation of our shutter, 
how the 35S accepts today's new 
high-speed films.Then discover 
big, beautiful photos produced by this 
autiful, little camera. The Rollei 35S: 
to see it at any Rollei dealer. 


Copyrighted material, 




Deep powder at Snowbird, Utah 
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Helicopter-skiing high mountain powder in the Canadian Bugaboos 




Norm Clasen was reared in 
southern California, went to the 
University of Colorado and 
“discovered Aspen.” Between 
washing dishes and pounding 
nails he taught skiing, taking up 
photography in 1962. Clasen 
now owns his own company, 
Neat Things, and produces a 
line of ski and tennis calendars 
and posters. "Being able to get 
to the good skiing is a big part 


of ski photography," says 
Clasen. “I like to work fast and 
in extreme light conditions — 
and I prefer shooting directly 
into the sun for effect. In ski- 
ing, a lot can go wrong in a 
500th of a second. Snow spray 
or arms can cover the skier, or 
the expression or body position 
can be bad. The problems are 
endless — and a lot of could- 
have-beens hit the dumper . . . 


The beauty of fresh snow has 
always fascinated me, so much 
of my work is done in powder. 
Although home is still Aspen, 
I do about 80 percent of my 
shooting elsewhere. So many 
skiers can handle powder to- 
day, and the famous Aspen 
“fluff’ is gone by 10 a.m. It’s 
great for business, but it's mak- 
ing the Aspen powder photo an 
extinct species.” 


A beautiful, hand-crafted color photograph of the picture on the preced- 
ing two pages — 11x14 inches, mounted an ch ready for framing — may 
be purchased for $13.50. Write, enclosing check or money order to SKI 
Portfolio, 380 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Inner Skier 
Meets The Skeptics 


Can the ‘Inner Game’ approach to tennis teaching work for skiers? 
Here’s what happened when Inner Game’s Tim Gallwey met some 
of the country’s top ski teachers. 


BY MORTEN LUND 



In the annals of skiing. 1977 will go 
down as one of the three big break- 
through years for U.S. ski teaching. 
Last winter saw the first official ac- 
ceptance of the ideas of “Inner 
Game” in U.S. ski teaching, a re- 
sult that seemed beforehand highly 
unlikely in view of the rather cava- 
lier way the Inner Game turns usual 
values upside down — i.e., winning 
isn't the goal, forget the result and 
stick with the process, the teacher is 
also being taught . . . and so on. 
Yet. there it was — Inner Game on its 
way. , 

Just for the record, the other two' 
events that can be considered ski- 
teaching breakthroughs were 1) the 


Gallwey (below) at the PSIA conclave: the introduction of a new technique 
tools are different, the rules the same, called short swing (wedel) to the ski 

public in 1960, and 2) the develop- 
ment of a new method for leaching 
using short skis, circa 1965, leading 
to the Graduated Length Method and 
American Teaching Method. 

The 1977 breakthrough involves 
tK t- neither "technique" nor "method," 

but "approach," the third and most 
fundamental level of ski learning. 

always then in teaching, or self- 
teaching. whether recognized or not. 
The most widely used approach up to 

■ S'jfeyJjjjMiLj' approach." 
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Photography by Rick Godin 
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Inner Skier 

Meets The Skeptics ~ 


er, or boss, who is the instructor, 
giving orders to be obeyed by others, 
who are the instructed. (The equiva- 
lent in self-teaching would be to 
order yourself to “Make a turn! Keep 
your weight on the outside ski! Bend 
the knees!”) 

The year 1977 saw emerging, on a 
very small scale, an interesting alter- 
native to the authority approach in the 
Inner Game. Fifty ski instructors, in- 
cluding some of the very top names 
in U.S. ski teaching, got together with 
Tim Gallwey, the mastermind of the 
Inner Game, last season and the re- 
sults were favorable beyond expecta- 
tion. 

The instructors found that the 
“Inner Game model" really works — 
that reality is a running battle for con- 
trol between two very different “con- 
trol centers” inside the head. (You 
thought you only had one?) This bat- 
tle is the Inner Game. 

One of these control centers is the 
logical, obvious, imperative, analyti- 
cal, verbalizing self, which Tim Gall- 
wey, in his first book. The Inner 
Game of Tennis, labeled “Self 1.” 
The other, less obvious control center 
is the intuitive, elusive, irrational, 
visual, holistic, rhythmic self, which 
Gallwey labeled, logically enough, 
"Self 2.” Self 2 is what we come 
into the world with, ready to walk 
before we can talk. 

The thesis of Inner Game is that 
Self 2 has the necessary and mostly 
overlooked capabilities for spontane- 
ous complex action, which Self 1 
(constructed later by society’s do’s 
and don’ts) cannot have. Everybody 
thus learns sports satisfyingly only if 
Self 2 knocks Self 1 out of the driver's 
seat, a happy state of affairs called 
“winning the Inner Game.” 

How do you get Self 2 to take 
over in skiing? 

This brings us to this year’s ski- 
teaching breakthrough — which is 
easy to state, difficult to convey. It 
was a two-session seminar given by 
Tim Gallwey and sponsored by Pro- 
fessional Ski Instructors of America. 
It was a gamble. Gallwey, who sees 
application of the Inner Game in all 
sports, was not certain he could con- 
vince the instructors to give it a try. 
And the instructors were intrigued 
(they had read Gallwey’s book) but 
also skepticaj that what worked on a 
tennis court would work on the snow. 

On the plus side, there was Gallwey 
himself, an inspired, and inspiring, 
teacher. And there was Bob Kriegel, 


Gallwey’s assistant-in-charge-of-ski- 
ing, who founded Esalen Sports Insti- 
tute, an organization whose ideas 
have paralleled some of Gallwey’s. 
Their presentation was two-pronged: 
first, a series of exercises led by 
Kriegel to sensitize the instructors to 
ways of reaching a Self 2 "mode of 
operation" and, secondly, Gallwey 
teaching “inner tennis” to the in- 
structors — with the same aim. 

The logical abstract of the Inner 
Game as presented at the first semi- 
nar in Boulder was sixfold: I) cre- 
ating a nonauthoritarian atmosphere, 
2) distracting Self 1 while reaching 


Self 2 through 3) awareness of body 
sensations, 4) awareness of visual 
perception, 5) emotional feelings and 
6) imagery — all special Self 2 terri- 
tories. 

Kriegel demonstrated Self / dis- 
traction. The task was to throw a 
tennis ball left-handed. Junior Boun- 
ous, ski school director at Snowbird, 
Utah, volunteered. Bounous proved 
that even a superb skier who is right- 
handed can be awkward throwing left- 
handed. Then Kriegel began talking 
continuously to Junior as he threw, 
a tactic which engaged Junior’s verbal 
mind (Self 1) and, behold, Self 2 
took over — Junior’s throwing 
smoothed out before our eyes. 

Body awareness. Kriegel and all 
concerned ran the length of a lawn — 
first, without any special mental prep- 


aration and, second, doing the same 
but this time keeping in mind the 
most obvious sensations they were ex- 
periencing while running (e.g., tight- 
ness of thighs). It was obvious to all 
that the second run, in which the run- 
ners were focused on body sensations, 
was much the smoother. 

Visual awareness. We all played 
catch with a tennis ball, at first with- 
out special preparation. Next, we 
watched the way the seams of the ball 
rotated as it came toward us. The 
second way, which encourages more 
acute perception, was performed 
more fluidly by everyone. 


Imagery. The lawn-running exer- 
cise again, but this time at first run- 
ning normally; then running while 
keeping in mind some smooth-mov- 
ing animal in action. The second run 
was gliding and effortless — we all 
agreed on that. 

Emotional feeling. After each set of 
exercises, the instructors broke into 
small groups and exchanged their re- 
actions and experiences. This opened 
them up to awareness of their own 
feelings and kept them in a Self 2 
mode. 

Nonauthoritarian atmosphere . 
This requires that the leader share his 
feelings with the group. In the imag- 
ery exercise, for instance, Kriegel 
opened up a subsequent exchange of 
experiences by expressing his own 
feelings — “When I got my panther 



Gallwey and Kriegel (to G allwey's right) first hold forth in their Boulder classroom 
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image in mind, I felt I started run- 
ning more easily, with less effort.” 
The Inner Game teacher takes part 
in the learning process, as an equal. 

There were two days of Kriegel’s 
exercises. Following that, Gallwey 
took the instructors out on the Boulder 
tennis courts. By this time, some of 
the instructors were less skeptical — 
others were mildly or adamantly un- 
convinced. 

Gallwey opened on the court with 
his now-famous “bounce-hit” exer- 
cise. In this drill, the learner says 
“Bounce!” when the ball touches 
the court, and “Hit!” when it strikes 
either racquet. This is a double-bar- 
reled exercise because it engages (dis- 
tracts) Self 1 , which leaps to the task 
of measuring the timing of bounces 
and hits (Self 1 loves to measure). 
The exercise focuses Self 2 intently 
on the ball (increased visual percep- 
tion) and frees Self 2 to react in- 
tuitively to such complex “inputs” as 
speed of the ball, racquet motion and 
body motion, then integrates these in 
a flash for successful action. 

During this exercise, some of the 
instructors began to develop amaz- 
ing strokes in place of faltering ones, 
and eventually most instructors began 
to “feel” the game rather than at- 
tacking it logically. Their game be- 
gan to take on an easy, full-swinging 
fluidity. 

It was during the tennis exercise 
that the Inner Game began to win the 
instructors. A new thrust in U.S. ski 
teaching seemed to have begun. Horst 


Abraham, co-chairman of PSIA's 
technical committee, summed up the 
impact of the tennis exercise when he 
said, “Wow, I’m beginning to feel 
convinced.” (Horst is not your easily- 
convinced subject, even though he 
had engineered PSIA’s sponsorship of 
the Gallwey clinic in a spirit of ex- 
perimentation.) 

There was a sense now that the 
energy was there to get the Inner 
Game onto the snow. 

The instructors decided to tackle 
this by taking each other on in class. 
The site was Lake Eldora, just out- 
side Boulder. 

We split into groups, went up the 
hill and constructed ski exercises, 
patterned on the dry-land prototypes 
we’d experienced with Gallwey and 
Kriegel. There were unsuccessful 
and successful translations onto snow; 
it was a learning experience. 

In our group, we tried a “measur- 
ing edge angle” exercise. In this, the 
skier focuses on the angle of the ski 
to the snow, rating it in numbers, 
with “one” being flat on the snow, 
and “five” being maximum edge 
(greatest possible angle). The skier 
calls out the numbers as he skis, thus, 
“One, two, three, four, five, four,” 
and so on, as he edges more or edges 
less. The object was to occupy Self 1 
with a measuring task, leaving Self 
2 free to actually experience the ef- 
fectiveness of the edging sequence 
through the turn, in the end auto- 
matically picking out the most effec- 
tive sequence. 


We saw some small positive chang- 
es in some of the group’s skiing. 
Other groups reported they really got 
into the exercise and had excellent 
results. 

Next, Tim McKee, then technical 
director of the Pacific Northwest 
Ski Instructors Association, took the 
class through an imagery exercise. 
(McKee teaches kids, who like imagi- 
native exercises, so he was already 
experienced in the art of providing 
imagery.) McKee asked each of us to 
imagine a motorcycle ride on a roll- 
ing desert road, with the wind blow- 
ing by and the cycle running pow- 
erfully, then to visualize on the hori- 
zon a huge oil rig with its heavy 
seesaw arm pumping in an up and 
down motion, guiding the vertical 
shaft up and down, up and down. 
McKee asked us then to start match- 
ing the up and down, up and down as 
we stood in place. And we did, mak- 
ing up and down movements in place, 
not unlike the smooth up and down 
of an expert skier making successive 
rhythmic turns. 

Then we took off, keeping that 
slow up and down going, feeling the 
wind blow by, and keeping the sen- 
sation of riding the smooth powerful 
cycle over the road. 

A group of very good skiers sud- 
denly became a group of very in- 
spired skiers. We went streaming 
down the slopes of Lake Eldora in 
quite a different way. Wow, had we 
let go! We were skiing with twice 
the speed, half the effort — we had a 
buzz on, a visual high. Self 1 was 
completely short-circuited. Self 2 was 
riding the cycle. 

At some point, the image vanished 
and we were skiing for the pure feel- 
ing of it. We had so much of a trip 
down the first time that we skipped 
further exercises and kept on skiing, 
skiing, skiing. . . . Some of us— in 
fact, all probably — had skied like this 
at times, but had never been put into 
it “on cue.” 

When we finally racked our skis, 
I had run four times nonstop from 
the top without tightening up — a 
new dimension! McKee, too, was ski- 
ing “way beyond normal.” 

"I’ll tell you something,” said 
McKee. “I teach only on weekends. 
All during the weekend I generally 
ski 25 yards and stop. That last run 
didn’t come from my being in good 
shape.” McKee had used imagery 
before but, under the heightened 
sensitivites we developed at Boulder, 



then Kriegel puts Inner Game theories to the test with instructors on the hill. 


continued on page 127 
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□ WHAT TO BUY 


CENTURY THREE 

Durability up 


The New 

Skis: IV 

You can turn a pair of skis any number of ways. 
What’s important is understanding the design 
factors that make different skis turn differently. 



HART HONEYCOMB 
FREESTYLE 

Bumpsucker 



BY SETH MASIA AND JOHN PERRYMAN 

You can turn a pair of skis by sitting way back and levering the 
tails, but not as efficiently as you can by pushing your weight 
forward and carving the turns with the shovel of the ski. Most ski 
instructors never tire of telling students to get forward, or at least 
to ski a “centered” technique. 

There’s a reason skis work better when you use the shovels 
instead of the tails to turn with: they’re made that way. 

A typical pair of racing skis is 85mm wide at the shovel, 67mm 
wide at the waist and 73mm wide at the tail. That means that 
each edge flares out from the waist by 18mm at the shovel and 
just 6mm at the tail, meaning that the steering angle of the 
shovel is three times greater than that of the tail. 

Is this true of all skis? Not quite, and Doug Pfeiffer in “Tune 
Into Your Gear: III” elsewhere in this issue explains how skis, 
depending on the uses for which they are designed, differ in this 
respect. Suffice it to say that all recreational skis are built with 
shovels roughly 10mm wider than their tails. 

The degree to which sidecut affects a ski’s turning perfor- 
mance is complicated by flex and torsion factors, but the follow- 
ing rule holds true: if two skis are of the same length, the ski 
with the more radical or deeper sidecut will carve a tighter 
turn. By more radical sidecut, ski designers mean there’s a greater 
difference between the waist width and the widths of the shovel 
and the tail. 

There is a mathematical formula for figuring out the theoretical 
turning radius of any ski based on its length and the widths at 
shovel, waist and tail. But here are some easy-to-grasp figures 
which illustrate the point, supplied by John Howe, chief engi- 
neer for Head: 

At 30 degrees of angulation, a 208cm giant slalom ski like the 

continued 


This is the fourth in a season-long series in which SKI examines in detail 
and through cross-sectional drawings this season’s new skis. Next month, 
more reports on K2, Rossignol, Olin, Kdstle, Fischer, Dynastar, Yamaha, 
Head, Lange and Krystal. 


HEAD CRUISER 

For open bowls and gates 



KASTLE NEWSTYLE 
CHAMPION 

A base to groove on 



K2 255 SOFT 

Versatile performer 



I D Q D 
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Century, the small ski factory in Tacoma. Wash., makes three 
ski models: the Four. Three and Two. All three are fiberglass 
torsion box constructions with a sophisticated core of aluminum 
honeycomb filled with polyurethane foam. The foam supports the 
walls of the honeycomb cells, and provides a broad bonding 
surface for the fiberglass to adhere to. All models incorporate 
lightweight, resilient polyurethane tip and tail protectors. The 
Century Four is a high-speed light slalom ski also suitable for 
back-bowl skiing and wide open slopes. The Three is a light, 
whippy, super-quick model for bumps and powder. The Two is 


a wide compact ski for all-around recreational use. According 
to engineer Eric Howat. all three models have been updated 
this season to incorporate an improved fiberglass wrap. "We re 
now using three layers of lighter unidirectional glass instead of 
two wraps of heavy glass. " says Howat. "This gives us a 
more durable ski with little flex change from the previous 
design. Since each wrap overlaps itself on the top of the core, 
we actually have a six-layer fiberglass layup to add compressive 
strength in the ski." 


Hart now offers three "high performance" skis incorporating 
lightweight aluminum honeycomb cores: the Competition, the 
Cruiser and the Freestyle. The Freestyle is narrow and soft, with 
an elastic shovel and turned-up tail— just the ticket for elbow- 
thrashing bump skiers. Like the Comp and the Cruiser, the 
Freestyle is a fiberglass sandwich construction; to give the 
glass and epoxy a solid hold on the honeycomb core, a special 
lip is rolled into the end of each honeycomb cell. The Freestyle 


has the same eight-layer fiberglass layup as the Cruiser, but 
uses a softer shovel profile. To compensate for the softer 
flex and torsion in the shovel, it has been flared wider. Accord- 
ing to Hart’s Barry Bryant, this gives the Freestyle a very quick 
turn initiation, along with "excellent flotation" in deep powder. 
The popular foamed-wood core Hart Freestyle is still alive and 
living in the liftline. The ski has undergone no changes this year. 


CR198 


The Cruiser ($210. 183-208cm) is Head's giant slalom racing 
ski. Chief engineer John Howe believes strongly that slalom and 
giant-slalom racers need basically the same combination of high 
speed stability, good edge hold and predictable response, so 
the Cruiser has exactly the same flex and torsion characteris- 
tics as the Head Slalom. The main performance difference is 
in sidecut: the Cruiser is about 2mm wider at the waist, while 
shovel and tail widths are the same as in the Slalom. The 
straighter, more conservative sidecut means, says Howe, that 


given the same angulation the Cruiser will carve a turn about 
20 percent wider than the Slalom. Another result of the wider 
waist is better stability and a more forgiving/ride; the Cruiser 
is less demanding of precise technique. It’s therefore a good 
choice for fast, open-bowl skiing and powder terrain. Other 
Cruiser features include a foam-core torsion box construction, 
a protective aluminum top edge and rubber sidewalls designed 
to cushion the cracked edges. 


»i 


While the Kastle factory likes to stick with proven constructions, 
it has. in the last two years, introduced some remarkably 
fresh ideas to handle specific problems. This year, for instance, 
there's the specially-tuned X/1 1 Ice for carving turns on bullet- 
proof powder, and Kastle's cross-country skis with inter- 
changeable kicker strips. Last year Kastle offered the Asymetric, 
which combined slalom and GS sidecuts in one ski. and the 
Newstyle Champion, an all-around recreational compact ski with a 


special base groove pattern designed to aid both turning ease 
and straight-running stability. The Champion, a metal-sandwich 
ski built on a laminated wood core, has a single base groove at 
the shovel, and no groove underfoot, to make turn/swivelling 
easier. According to Kastle’s Peter Juen, any tendency toward 
instability as a result of discontinuing the groove is countered by 
the addition of two grooves in the tail, an innovation designed to 
steady tracking in long-radius turns and straight running. 




The chief attribute of the 255 Soft, according to K2's Dave 
Calapp, is its versatility. "It’s a cruiser that also works in the 
bumps." says Calapp. "It will also handle junk and powder snow.” 
How do you build a conventional-length ski to work at high 
speeds and still snake through moguls? "The 255 Soft has a 
high ratio of torsional stiffness to overall flex," Calapp points 
out. "That is, it has roughly the same torsional stiffness as our 
slalom ski, the 710, but it’s about 20 percent softer in overall 


flex. The soft flex means easy handling in moguls, while the 
high torsional stiffness means the skier loses no edging pre- 
cision." Like the GS-racing 810 and the new 255 Mid. the 255 
Soft uses a hybrid construction in which an aluminum sand- 
wich structure is encased in a glass torsion box shell. The alu- 
minum sandwich, says Calapp, contributes torsional stiffness and 
to the ski's fluid feel. 


Art Molnar, a ski engineer who spent years working for K2 
and Lange, always dreamed of what he calls ' the ideal ski 
design." Three years ago he founded a small company in Boul- 
der, Colo., to build that ski. The Molnar ski caught on quickly, 
and this year, for the first time, there are two models — the orig- 
inal wide, soft-flexing Molnar Yellow, for most recreational skiers, 
and the new Molnar Green, a narrower, slightly stiffer "high- 
performance" design. Both Molnars are based on a fiberglass 
prismatic structure that combines the functions of structural 


outer layers and a neutral core. The ski's upper and lower chan- 
nels are filled with a stabilizing foam to stiffen the ski torsion- 
ally, while the central channels are hollow for light weight. Side- 
walls are formed by a molded-in "bumper rail" of resilient poly- 
urethane. which also helps lock the structure together and 
cushions the cracked edges. The Green turns more quickly than 
the Yellow and is more stable in a high-speed carved turn — 
but it retains the smooth, easy-handling qualities of the Yellow. 




M SERIES I 


There are two Olin Mark I skis, the K and the M. They’re both 
short skis using Olin's original glass-sandwich, laminated wood 
core construction. The Mark IK is designed as a forgiving, stable 
and predictable ski for beginning to intermediate skiers. The Mark 
IM uses a much more radical sidecut, with tip and tail flared 
like a slalom ski for quick turn initiation. It's designed for ad- 
vanced skiers— and especially for moderately aggressive skiers. 


According to engineer Herman Schultes. Olin actively pursues 
the ideal of a smooth-riding, fluid, snaky ski. That is achieved 
through the wood-and-glass construction, aided by a rubber bond- 
ing layer to cushion the base and edges. In the Mark IM, good 
stability is achieved with a wide platform at the waist — that 
also makes the ski suitable for soft snow skiing and more for- 
giving on very hard snow. It's an all-around ski for all conditions. 


4 samer 


crac 


The Crac is Sarners all-out racing ski. According to Sarner's 
Brian Stone, the ski is not designed for recreational skiers; Stone 
recommends that skiers who race in Nastar or who want a fast 
recreational ski look instead at the Sarner Vision and Up— the 
latter actually a detuned version of the Crac. Of the Crac, he 
says, "We settled on a single sidecut for both the slalom and 
GS models, which are distinguished from each other only by 
their torque-to-flex ratios. We use a very hard cracked steel edge 


and a clear racing base that absorbs more wax than the base 
we use on our recreational skis. Flex is firm throughout, and 
the ski is highly damped. We use a full-width layer of rubber 
between the lower aluminum sheet and the bottom fiberglass 
sheet below the foam core. Another damping layer, of plastic, 
is used between the top aluminum layer and the ABS topskin. The 
ski's foam core and fiberglass layers contribute further to 
damping. It's basically a very stable, fast ski." 


The Spalding A-430 ($185, 170-21 Ocm) is a giant-slalom recre- 
ational ski designed for good to expert skiers who like to cruise 
fast. Says Spalding s Scott Pyles, "This would be the choice for 
the skier who likes Vail's back bowls, for instance. It will handle 
junk and crud as well as powder, and it's stable on hard snow 


and ice.” Compared to Spalding’s slalom ski, the A-450, the 
A-430 is heavier and stiffer in flex (for high speed stability) as 
well as torsionally stiffer (for a solid carve on hard snow). Con- 
struction is an aluminum sandwich on a polyurethane foam core 
with a rubber bonding layer cushioning the steel edges. 




Volkl's version of the soft compact ski is the Compact Elastic, 
an all-around ski for athletic beginners right up to advanced 
skiers. The Elastic, like other Volkl compacts— the Reflex and 
the Happy — is a fiberglass torsion-box construction built on a 
wood core of laminated ash and okoume with aluminum top 
edges for durability. Volkl’s Frank Vener suggests that expert 
skiers choose the Compact Reflex, which is more stable at higher 
speeds, and that less aggressive beginners and intermediates 


choose the forgiving and easy-turning Happy. The Elastic 
covers the broad middle ground: turn initiations are easier than 
with the Reflex, but the Elastic still has enough tenacity for 
aggressive mogul skiing and cruising in the crud. Among other 
new Volkls is the exotic $400 Honeycomb S. the first Alpine 
ski to incorporate Kevlar aramid fiber, said to be six times stronger 
than steel. Also new: the Soft and Powder, special-purpose 
conventional length skis for moguls and deep snow. 


MOLNAR GREEN 

Stiffer and quicker 



SARNER CRAC 

For the gates 


The New Skis: IV continued 

Head Cruiser will carve a turn with a radius of 204 feet. A 205cm 
slalom ski like the Head Slalom will turn in a 170-foot radius. 
And a 180cm freestyle ski like the Head Yahoo will turn in a 
radius of 138 feet. 

Actually, Howe points out, few skiers make true carved turns 
all the time. The actual turns made are somewhat tighter than 
these figures because the tails tend to slide sideways in “over- 
steer.” In fact, tails are built narrower than shovels specifically 
so they won’t be too grabby — so they’ll initiate a tail slide 
smoothly and predictably when the skier needs their braking 
action. 

Ski designers like Hermann Schultes of Olin and Bucky 
Kashiwa of K2 say that the single most important factor influ- 
encing ski quickness — the rapidity with which a ski will begin 
a turn — is the “flare” built into the shovel. Skis like the 
Olin Mark VI and Mark III S and the K2 Mid series are designed 
with exaggerated flare angles at the shovel so that a relatively 
small angulation of the knee will produce a carved turn quickly. 
You can think of a sharp flare angle as equivalent to the front 
wheels of a car when the steering wheel is cranked over hard. 



SPALDING A-430 

For fast cruising 



OLKL COMPACT ELASTIC 

Wide-range performance 



But there’s also a close connection between flare angle and 
torsional stiffness. When a ski designer wants to soften a shovel 
to provide a smoother ride in moguls and choppy terrain, he 
frequently finds that he’s lost some of that quickness so impor- 
tant in a mogul ski. The edge of the shovel doesn’t bite as hard 
once the shovel has been softened torsionally. One solution is 
to increase the width of the shovel, thus increasing the flare 
angle — in effect, turning the steering wheels over further. A 
good example is the Hart Honeycomb Freestyle, which has a 
much softer shovel than other Hart Honeycombs and which 
therefore needed a much broader shovel to preserve its quick 
response. A desirable byproduct of the broad shovel is increased 
flotation in very soft snow. 

Why, then, don’t all skis have broad shovels and radical side- 
cuts? Well, as Doug Pfeiffer explains more fully in “Tune Into 
Your Gear” in this issue, super-quick skis are often touchy — 
small inputs from the skier yield such quick response that skiers 
of modest ability often find them tough to ski on. Beginning 
and intermediate skiers usually need skis that don’t head for the 
woods each time a small edging mistake is made — and that’s 
why ski designers generally recommend wide-turning, conserva- 
tive-sidecut recreational skis for all but the expert skier. H31 

Due to currency fluctuations and local pricing policies , prices listed on 
these pages are approximate and subject to change. When ready to buy, 
check with your local ski shop for current retail prices. 
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The New Skis: IV continued 


Ski Specifications Chart 

Manufacturer Model 

Length 

tested 

(cm) 

Pair 

weight 

(kg) 

Waist 

width 

(mm) 

Flex 

index 

(N/cm) 

Torsion 

index 

(Nm/deg.) 

Flex 

balance 

ratio 

Price 

($) 

Lengths 

available 

(cm) 

Century 

Four 

205 

4.3 

68 

45 

1.3 

1.00 

225 

175-205 


Three 

195 

3.6 

67 

42 

1.0 

1.17 

215 

175-205 


Two 

177 

3.4 

70 

55 

.9 

.94 

195 

167-187 

Dynastar 

Acrypact 

190 

4.3 

71 

54 

2.9 

1.03 

225 

160-190 


Pulsar 

190 

3.9 

68 

55 

1.0 

1.01 

185 

160-190 


Yeti 

180 

3.0 

70 

55 

1.9 

1.12 

200 

170-190 

Hagan 

Hot Spoiler 

170 

3.9 

71 

71 

1.4 

1.18 

170 

160-180 


Select 

195 

4.3 

68 

47 

.5 

1.04 

150 

150-190 

Hart 

HC Cruiser 

200 

3.9 

68 

39 

1.5 

1.18 

255 

180-205 


HC Freestyle 

180 

3.1 

66 

37 

1.3 

1.30 

245 

170-190 


Freestyle USA 

180 

4.3 

65 

46 

1.2 

1.15 

190 

160-205 

Head 

Cruiser 

198 

3.8 

71 

50 

1.8 

1.06 

210 

183-208 


LSC 

193 

3.7 

70 

51 

1.5 

1.00 

180 

163-193 


Fox 

193 

3.7 

70 

57 

1.5 

1.00 

175 

163-193 

Hexcel 

Bluelite 

170 

3.4 

68 

56 

.7 

1.03 

198 

170-195 


Motivator 

170 

3.2 

69 

65 

.9 

1.16 

188 

150-190 

K2 ' 

255 Soft 

195 

4.1 

66 

41 

1.3 

1.00 

240 

175-207 


810 Comp 

200 

4.3 

65 

55 

1.4 

1.00 

225 

175-210 


255 Mid 

190 

4.3 

67 

52 

1.4 

1.00 

225 

160-190 

Kastle 

Freestyle Pro 

170 

3.6 

65 

72 

.8 

1.02 

195 

160-190 


Newstyle Champ 

180 

4.1 

68 

53 

1.0 

1.06 

175 

160-190 


LaFemme 

170 

3.4 

68 

48 

.7 

1.03 

165 

150-180 

Kneissl 

Compact Formula S 1 80 

3.9 

70 

62 

.9 

1.11 

185 

150-190 

Lange 

Softstyle 

200 

4.1 

69 

37 

1.0 

1.09 

215 

175-205 


Turnstyle 

180 

3.2 

71 

29 

1.1 

1.12 

175 

150-180 


Freestyle 

190 

4.6 

70 

52 

1.6 

1.13 

195 

170-200 

Molnar 

Green 

200 

4.1 

66 

45 

1.1 

1.10 

245 

190-200 


Yellow 

195 

4.1 

73 

30 

1.0 

1.10 

225 

160-195 

Olin 

Mark IV 

180 

3.9 

68 

65 

1.2 

1.10 

190 

160-190 


Mark IV Comp 

180 

3.9 

70 

60 

1.1 

1.31 

210 

160-195 


Mark 1 M 

180 

3.4 

70 

63 

.8 

1.00 

170 

140-190 

Rossignol 

Freestyle 

190 

4.1 

69 

55 

1.0 

.94 

200 

160-200 


Exhibition S 

180 

3.6 

68 

52 

1.1 

1.00 

160 

150-195 


Smash 

185 

3.9 

68 

52 

1.3 

1.00 

180 

150-195 

Samer 

Crac 

190 

4.3 

68 

55 

.6 

1.13 

250 

180-210 


Fly 

190 

4.3 

68 

46 

.5 

1.11 

195 

170-205 


Vision 

190 

4.3 

69 

57 

.8 

1.19 

240 

180-205 

V6lkl 

Renntiger Olympic 200 

4.8 

68 

57 

1.8 

1.12 

320 

175-210 


Freestyle Profi 

175 

4.1 

66 

73 

1.1 

1.19 

200 

160-190 


Elastic Compact 

180 

3.9 

68 

53 

.9 

1.09 

180 

150-190 

Vrttor Tua 

Freestyle 

170 

3.6 

69 

80 

1.0 

1.00 

130 

150-180 


Bora Can Am GT 195 

4.1 

67 

51 

.7 

1.03 

150 

175-205 

Yamaha 

Custom SL 

195 

4.3 

65 

56 

1.0 

1.13 

280 

190-210 


Custom XL 

195 

4.3 

65 

52 

1.3 

1.17 

280 

180-205 



How to Read SKI’s Specifications Chart 

The statistics above can help you in selecting a pair of skis to fit your needs. Prices are those suggested by manufacturers to provide 
a normal margin of profit for the retailer and do not take into account special on-sale pricing or changes that may arise from foreign cur- 
rency fluctuations. 

Lengths available indicates the shortest and longest length in which the model is made; within these extremes, skis normally are 
supplied in length differences of 5 or 10 centimeters. Skis are grouped below according to length tested to make comparisons of 
other measurements (flex, weight, torsion) easier. Pair weight is given in kilograms. Waist width, the narrowest part of the ski, is given 
in millimeters. Very narrow skis are generally quicker from edge to edge than very wide skis; short and compact skis are generally 
wider than conventional length skis to preserve bearing-surface area. Flex index is given in Newtons per centimeter; the stiffer the 
ski, the higher its flex index. Stiffer skis often track more accurately at high speeds, but may be difficult to handle in short, choppy moguls. 
Flex is measured with a Ski-Flex Gage, then converted to decimal Newton/centimeters. Flex balance ratio reflects the difference in flex be- 
tween the front and the rear of the ski; thus a ski with a flex index of 1 .25 will be 25 percent stiffer in the tail than in the forebody. Torsion index 
is given in Newton-meters per degree; the higher this figure, the greater the ski’s resistance to torquing (twisting) about its length. Most 
manufacturers balance torsion against flex: as one increases, so should the other. How the degree of torsion affects a ski's performance 
depends on its flex and other critical design factors: the ski’s degree of sidecut and proportioning; the position of the waist of the ski; 
the high point of its bottom camber and the ski’s resistance to being flattened; the rapidity with which the ski returns to normal after 
torquing; and the ski’s damping and frequency of vibration. You can use this chart to compare one ski with another. Additional data 
for other of this season's new skis will appear in the December through Spring issues. 
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ntestsi So why do 


Joe Namath 


Because shaving, wind, weather 
and old man sunshine can make a 
man's skin feel dry, chapped and 
uncomfortable. 

That's why a man needs new 
Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer. It's a 
greaseless lotion containing twelve 
moisturizing ingredients that are 
quickly absorbed by the skin. 


Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer can do 
for a man's skin what a workout 
can do for his body. Condition it. 
Tone it. Make it feel good all over. 

And like all physical fitness 
programs, skin care works best 
when you stick with it. Just rub a 
little Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer into 
your face, hands and body every 


time you shower or shave. Even one 
application can help make your 
rough, dry skin feei smooth and 
comfortable again. (If it makes your 
skin look better too, don'tcomplain.) 

Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer for men, 
from Faberge. Because being rough 
and tough doesn't mean your skin 
has to feel that way. 


Brut 33 Skin Moisturizer 

Physical fitness for a man’s skin. 


□ MOUNTAIN TOWNS: 19 


FRANCONIA 

New Hampshire 


The 1930’s, say Franconians, were the glory days at Cannon Mt., 
when American skiing was young and fresh, when farmhouses 
doubled as skier barracks, when a victory on the Taft was better 
than Olympic gold. For today’s skiers, the glory lives on. 


BY I. WILLIAM BERRY 


Early this year, the State of New 
Hampshire . with all appropriate 
fanfare and panoply, announced that 
a star-spangled new Tramway would 
soon replace the venerable, durable 
two-car line which, for nearly 40 
years, has scaled the face of Can- 
non Mountain in Franconia Notch. 
As befits any such second genera- 
tion, the new $3.6 million Tramway 
will be bigger and prettier and better 
situated. Whether the new tram will 
regain for Franconia the glory that 
was hers for less than two decades 
surrounding the Second World War 
remains to be seen. It was the glory 
of another time and kind, a brief 
and irretrievable flash of brilliance 
in the infancy of American skiing. 

O ccasionally, someone other than 
the drumbeaters tor Cannon will 
mention the time, in 1967. when 
Jean-Claude Killy blasted down the 
mountain and across the parking lot 
to win a World Cup downhill. It was. 
unquestionably, a signal event in a 
region steeped in a tradition of ski 
racing, and as the first World Cup 
ever held in the U.S. it should have 
been an occasion for pride, for mythi- 
cizing and fancifying. Face it, not 
too many eastern mountains can 
boast a downhill of ai\y consequence, 
much less one of such rigor as de- 
mands a Killy to master. Yet the odd 
fact is that the few' old-timers who 
even deign to mention it at all do so 
as a footnote, a sequel to the days of 
real racing, in the early ’30s. when 
skiers climbed to the top of the Taft, 
strapped on their wood boards and 
dodged among the stumps and slash 
left when the CCC. courtesy of the 
Great Depression, cut perhaps the 
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FIRST SKI SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 

In I9Z9. on the slope* of the hill to 
the c*it Austrian-born Slg Buchmay r 
established the first organized 
ski school In the United States. 
Sponsored by Peckett’s- on 'Sugar 
Hill, one of the earliest resorts 
to promote the joy* of winter 
vacationing In the snow, the school 
provided an Initial Impetus to the 
ski sport America knows today. 


first genuine downhill trail in the 
country. 

Who, after all. was a mere Killy 
compared with a Dick Durrancc and 
the great Dartmouth and Harvard 
and Williams ski and outing clubs? 
Killy was Cannon; the racers of the 
I930’s and I940‘s were Franconia, 
and to the people who live in the 
region the difference is vast. To them, 
the last race of importance was held 
in March 1946. It was the National 
Alpine Championship, and it featured 
not only the likes of Toni Matt and 
Sel Hannah and Dev Jennings and 
Sig Buchmayr but. equally important, 
a few competitors nearing their 50’s 
and a young girl named Andrea Mead. 
This was greatness. . . . 

Then again. Hannah — one of the 
pioneers in ski-area planning and 
now “retired* ’ into farming — offers 
another view. “It was really a lousy 
race course. Usually the guy won 
who had the least falls. It was way 
too narrow for the speeds you could 
develop on it. and there was a little 


Photography by Peter Miller 


narrow corkscrew between the bottom 
schuss and the runout and you came 
into it too damned fast. There was 
just one line you could take through 
it and there was this bump just be- 
fore it where Vic [Capt. Victor Con- 
stant, then coach of the West Point 
ski team] got killed. I don’t believe 
there are many of us who were rac- 
ing it back then who don’t have 
scars from that damned tree you had 
to shave, but if you wanted to win 
the race you had to run it wide open 
without checks.” Suddenly he smiled 
and remembered: “When 1 was called 
in to help expand Cannon, one of the 
first things I tried to do was redesign 
the Taft to make it safe. But the 
Boston crowd raised hell.” 

Maybe those memories of *46 are 
more nostalgic than valid, and per- 
haps it’s just as well that the Taft 
is all but omitted from the current 
trail map. Nevertheless, that’s how 
most of the old-timers feel about that 
weekend in 1946. The last high. 
From then on, racing adopted a seri- 
ous, heavy coloration and lost the 
light, bright, laughing local feel. It 
slowly dispersed across the nation, a 
roadshow at home any place and no 
place. 

For Franconia, that dispersal be- 
came a diaspora because something 
vanished along with the aura of the 
continued on page 180 

Long a landmark in Franconia Notch, 
Cannon's 24-passenger Tramway 
(opposite, with Mt. Washington in the 
background) is due for retirement 
next season. It has carried more than 
four million skiers up the face of Cannon 
for 40 years. Near the present Pecketts' 
Lodge (inset, backdropped by the 
trails at Mittersill) sat the lovely inn 
called Pecketts' -on-Sugar-Hill, where 
Americans in 1929 learned how to slide 
down a 120-foot’ hill with style and aplomb. 
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FRANCONIA 

New Hampshire 


Cannon Mountain, depicted here in an ex- 
clusive painting for SKI by artist Harold 
Blittersdorf, remains what it has been for 
the better part of half a century: one of the 
few truly expert mountains in the East. The 
best evidence is the fact that the top two- 
thirds of the course on which Jean-Claude 
Killy won the World Cup downhill in 1967 
(dotted line) is rated intermediate; only the 
wider trails at the bottom are rated expert 
by Cannon standards. 


The trails on the top-thirds of the moun- 
tain, which is not covered by snowmak- 
ing, are tight, steep and twisty. On a blue- 
ice day, they can be impossibly tough; 
but when the snow is good, these are 
among the most exciting and challenging 
runs in the country. To get there, you 
take either the Tramway or either of the 
mid-mountain T-bars. 

The middle and lower sections offer 
superb skiing for all levels of skiers. The 
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Peabody sector, with its separate and 
popular base lodge, draws a lot of weekend 
action. Covered by snowmaking, the ter- 
rain below the top of the Peabody chair 
gets progressively more challenging as you 
swing from right (as you view the painting) 
to left — and while those trails to the left 
are wide, they drop like a freefall. Zoomer, 
the bottom third of the Killy course, is one 
of my more memorable New Hampshire 
skiing experiences. 


Equally exciting was my jaunt down the 
old Taft Trail. Today, it serves mostly as 
an access road from the top of Cannon 
to Mittersill. but if you want a taste of what 
skiing was like 40-plus years ago, climb 
over the ridge and take a run. I walked 
away with awesome respect for those who 
had gone before. 

Although much of the lower mountain 
is covered by snowmaking, the upper 
mountain remains nature's preserve. On a 


beautiful day. few mountains anywhere 
offer the thrill and beauty of this section. 
The view of Franconia Notch is breath- 
taking. — I.W.B. 


’rial 
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Denver, in fine form, carves the fluff on Take Two, 
so named after a series of well-executed head plants 
during Take One. 


□ SPECIAL FEATURE 


Denver 

Does It Deep 

Skiing as inspiration? And how , says folksinger John Denver 
as he takes a Canadian Rocky powder break — and proceeds 
to write a song about it. 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHY BY SCOTT NELSON 
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Denver (left), howlin' and hootin', cuts tracks in the Cariboos: Skiing . . . how far out, 
it fills your senses, it fills everything.' Above, Denver takes a break with friends at 
the helicopter pickup: ‘These mountains are right for this kind of skiing, and the least 
obtrusive way of doing it is the way we re doing it. ' 


S omewhere east of Blue River, 
British Columbia, in the Mona- 
shee range, is an unnamed mountain 
slashed with slide paths and avalanche 
debris. It was snowing the day we ap- 
proached the runout of one of these 
paths. We felt confident with Peter 
Lev, our guide, and it was he who 
suggested that John Denver be given 
first tracks in the unbroken snow. 

Three turns later Denver executed 
one of the finest head-plants seen that 
entire week. Undaunted, he was 



quickly on his feet declaring that in 
the record business his next attempt 
would be called "take two.” Some 70 
turns later he finished, standing up. 
what was to be his best run of the 
week. That run has now been official- 
ly named Take Two by Mike Wie- 
gele, operator of Cariboo Helicopter 
Skiing Ltd. and our host for the week. 

I joined John and several of his 
friends in Blue River for a week of 


helicopter skiing in the Cariboo and 
Monashee ranges. The group con- 
sisted of John's business associates 
Barney Wyckoff and Tom Crum, 
Scott Wheeler and Gunnar Jansen of 
Rossignol, Billy Long. Crow Straka 
and Scott McTiernan, friends of 
John’s from Los Angeles and Aspen, 
and Greg Smith from Nordica. 

The week began with four days of 
heavy snow — consequently, we 
spent most of the time skiing the tree 
runs in the Monashees. Occasionally 
the weather would hold us down as 
a squall passed or visibility de- 
creased, making flying impossible. 
As we sat out a storm with John 
later in the week, he spoke of one 
of those waiting periods. 

“I walked with my wife, Annie, 


out in the Lost Man Reservoir area 
near Aspen,” he said, “and I stood 
with her and listened to what a snow 
storm sounds like. It was like the 
other day when we couldn't fly for a 
while and we were standing around 
the fire and I wanted to yell to every- 
one, ‘Be quiet, listen.’ I’m sure they 
would have been still and then stood 
there for a while and listened to the 
sound of quiet snow falling, and been 
thankful for the opportunity.” 

For Denver, the last six years have 
been a grind — living out of suitcases, 
without “anywhere near enough 
time” to himself and his family. 
This was only the second time in 
six years he had been able to take 
time off and spend it with friends 
doing what he wanted. 

continued on page 164 




Think of the ski as a fine instrument rather than a tool, and 
learn to play it subtly. The third in a series on getting you and 
your gear to work together. 

BY DOUG PFEIFFER 


What you are about to read is how, 
in the never-ending search for perfec- 
tion, you and your skis perform to- 
gether on snow. Before you get in too 
deep, however, it’s only fair to warn 
that what follows might temporarily 
impair your enjoyment of skiing. On 
the other hand, if you stick with it — 
if you try to understand how your 
skis perform and what they require of 
you as a skier — it could enhance your 
skiing immeasurably. 

It could lessen your enjoyment if 
you’re a relative newcomer to skiing 
because of the subtleties involved. 
There’s no need to go cluttering up 
your mind with a whole lot of stuff 
about the intricacies of ski gear and 
the perfection of technique when 
you’re still tripping around the begin- 
ner hill or wedging your way down 
the intermediate runs on skis much 
shorter than you are tall. 

But once you begin to break into 
the parallel Christie and all its vari- 
eties, once you have begun shucking 
the stem from those half-fast Christies 
of yours, then your gear gains in im- 
portance. What you are doing at that 
point is breaking through the barrier 
from ski-as-tool to ski-as-instrument. 
You are going from merely hammer- 
ing away by the numbers at the scales 
into playing and improvising like a 
virtuoso. 

That transition period takes time to 
get through, whenever it occurs. You 
can tell when you’ve hit that transition 
period when you think that somehow 
you ought to be skiing better, with 
less effort, more grace, more preci- 
sion, more satisfaction. When you 
wonder — could it be me, or is it my 
gear? 

Yes, it could be your gear that 
hangs you up, not just in going from 
stem to parallel, but at any time pro- 
gress seems blocked. It could be ill- 


STABILIZER ZONE 


POWER ZONE 


FACILITATOR ZONE 





THE SKIDDER 
Relatively straight-sided, 
wide, with its waist under 
the ball of the foot; at least 
314 inches of cambei 


THE CARVER 
Deep-waisted and narrow- 
er than the Skidder, with 
its waist located at the boot 
heel; 112-inch of camber 
or less. 
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fitting or inappropriate boots, or skis 
with bottoms and edges that have not 
been properly tuned. Or skis that are 
too long, too short, too stiff. 

However, just as easily it could 
be you — by trying to ski by the num- 
bers or trying to have your own stub- 
born way with your gear instead of 
making a few simple adjustments in 
your technique to put everything 
back together. 

If you find yourself in a dilemma, 
take consolation in knowing that 
you’re not alone. When I watch even 
such accomplished skiers as those on 
the U.S. Ski Team, I’m convinced 
that some of our racers could break 
into the winners' circle more often 
if only someone paid more attention 
to the proper flex and torsion of the 
racers’ skis. Everyone can ski better 
when one’s gear matches one’s needs. 

To ski perfectly, I wrote last 
month, your boots must fit perfectly. 
So must your skis be perfectly right 
for you. But it’s not often possible 
to get them just right. The U.S. Ski 
Team gets gear for free and so the 
racers keep swapping until the right 
thing comes along. But that neat situa- 
tion is not the same one you are in, 
so what can you do if your gear 
doesn’t seem right for you? The an- 
swer may sound simple, but it takes 
concentration to put it into effect: 
Ski with what you get and go with 


what you’ve got. That doesn’t mean 
to merely kwitcher-bellyakin’-and- 
get-on-with-the-show. It implies that 
you have to know how your gear 
works and how you have to work it. 

Remember the All-Out Attack boot 
1 wrote about last month— the ex- 
treme one, very high, very stiff, and 
angled sharply forward? The boot for 
experts. 

And remember it’s polar opposite, 
the Comfy Coaster — the low, easy- 
hinging, vertically-shafted type? The 
boot that is best for new skiers. 

I also wrote about the in-between 
boot, the Flat Out Cruiser, that em- 
bodies in varying degrees some of the 
characteristics of the two extremes. 
The type used by most recreational 
skiers. 

Well, I used boots of all three types 
last spring while at Mammoth Moun- 
tain, Calif., along with a wide as- 
sortment of skis in an all-out attempt 
to discover the rules for the interplay 
between gear and performance. As if 
the variation among boots weren’t 
enough to cope with! When the varia- 
tions among skis were added, the 
possible combinations became astro- 
nomical in number. Hard and fast 
rules were hard to come by. Gen- 
eralizations, however, were not, and 
we’ll get to those in time. 

Fortunately, the path to skiing per- 


fection is not as difficult as it may 
seem. The keys to the puzzle are the 
points brought up in the first of this 
series, about feelings and feedback, 
about relating cause with effect, body 
movement with performance. You’ll 
recall I stressed the need to ski like 
you, not like anyone else, meaning 
that you must adapt to your gear, not 
to arbitrary rules on how to ski. 

The modern ski 

The modern ski has come a long 
way in the last decade. While it is a 
triumph of industrial technology, it is 
not yet perfect only because we 
haven't yet discovered the perfect 
way to ski — if there were any such 
thing for all conditions, all people. 
When a consensus develops as to 
precisely what we want from our 
skis, ways will be discovered to do it 
and make skis for it. Meanwhile, 
somewhat simplified, here’s where 
the state of the art is as of today. 

The modem ski has as the heart of 
its action that region of its geometry 
encompassing a span of about 100 
centimeters (three feet), equally dis- 
persed fore and aft from a point direct- 
ly under the center of the foot. This 
is the point where often the camber 
is greatest and the ski narrowest (its 
waist). The entire zone is where the 
ski’s sidecut is most pronounced and 
its resistance to torsion (twisting) and 
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THE SKIDDER 

This type of ski lets you sideslip smooth- 
ly and easily. Turning is done by letting 
the tails skid or sideslip around the shovel, 
which serves as a movable pivot. 



flex is the greatest. All at once, it’s 
both the power zone and the steering 
or turning zone of the ski. If there 
were a truly universal "one-way” to 
ski, then that zone would have the 
same characteristics for all brands and 
sizes of skis. 

The extremities of the ski are mere 
facilitators (the forebody) and stabi- 
lizers (the tail). They make you 
steadier by easing the ski's passage 
over the snow and its obstacles. Add- 
ing length at either end of the power 
zone provides a steadier, smoother 
ride, just as lengthening the wheel 
base of a car aids stability at high 
speeds. 

Arbitrarily, just as I did last month 
with the vast number of ski boots 
available. I’ve classified the more 
than 300 models of skis available this 
year into three theoretical categories, 
putting the emphasis on the extremes 
in order to highlight the characteris- 
tics of the majority of skis that lie 
somewhere in between the extremes. 
The categorization is admittedly an 
oversimplification, but it is justifiable 
as a way to clarify the different per- 
formance characteristics in today’s 
skis. 

Skidders, Carvers, Combos 

The Skidder is the old-fashioned 
type of ski. It slides easily, pro- 
vides good directional stability for 



both straight downhill running and 
traversing, and offers a nice smooth 
ride. It gets its name because it side- 
slips — or skids — around a turn rather 
than carves. It's the kind of ski hot 
skiers of more than a decade ago 
used almost exclusively — there just 
wasn't any other type around. 

Physically, it used to be long, 
meaning it was used in lengths at 
least 15 percent longer than the skier 
was tall. Today, it comes in all sizes. 
It is a wide ski, especially in the 
forebody, and has only a slight 
amount of waisting or sidecut. The 
Skidder's waist — the narrowest point 
of the ski — is generally located at 
the point where the ball of the foot 
rests on the ski. Skidders have at 
least three-quarters of an inch of 
camber. 

Dynamically, the Skidder is a stiff 
ski both in bending flex (along its 
length) and in torsion, or twist, and 
its tail is generally 10 to 15 percent 
stiffer than its forebody. 

You start a Skidder into a turn with 
the application of noticeable swivel 
or rotary muscle power, unweighting 
it to swing either its tail around the 
shovel or both ends around under- 
foot, propeller-fashion. As with all 
skis, while this unweighting and 
twisting is going on, you must roll 
the skis over onto what becomes their 


inside edges in the turn. Then you 
make sure your weight is forward 
so that the wider part of the ski (the 
shovel) acts as a movable pivot 
around which the rest of the ski can 
skid in a windshield-wiper like side- 
slip. 

At any point during a well-executed 
turn, the skid can be stopped by 
“setting” the edges — that is, by 
quickly increasing the angle of the 
edges to the snow to force them to 
grip and bite. The stiffness of the 
ski, especially at the tails, facilitates 
this action. Sitting back — applying 
leverage to the tails of the skis — is 
neither particularly helpful nor nec- 
essary with Skidders. 

Skidders work best when skied 
with Flat Out Cruiser boots (see 
"Tune Into Your Gear: II” in Novem- 
ber) that tend toward the soft-flexing, 
slightly forward pitched end of the 
boot spectrum. That’s because such 
boots permit the down body move- 
ments needed for unweighting and 
shock absorption without causing 
variations in fore and aft leverage on 
the ski. 

The Carver is the type of ski all 
racers need. It’s nervous, skitterish, 
like a thoroughbred. If you give it 
the reins, it will run away with you, 
getting there before you do. Nothing 
wrong with that,. if you have Attack- 
type boots to help you get back 
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quickly into a balanced stance over 
the critters. 

When you do the right thing, the 
Carver almost turns by itself. Be- 
cause it’s designed to turn, it doesn’t 
provide as much straight-line stability 
as the Skidder does. Nor does it have 
as wide a range of adaptability to 
various turning radii — one reason 
why it comes in either slalom or giant 
slalom versions. 

The Carver’s ride is exciting. There 
is very little skidding during the 
turn, so you carry your speed through- 
out, seeming to accelerate as you 
come off the fall line. It feels more 
like riding a roller-coaster, in con- 
trast to the sensation you get with 
the Skidder — the feeling, at first 
eerie, that comes when the back end 
of your car breaks loose from a turn 
on ice. 

Physically, the Carver is noticeably 
different than the Skidder. It’s 2 to 4 
millimeters narrower along its entire 
length and it has a much more 
pinched-in-at-the-waist appearance 
because of its deeper sidecut. Also, 
the narrowest point is located further 
aft than on the Skidder, positioned 
near the spot where your heel rests. 
The Carver, unlike other skis, sel- 


dom has even a half-inch of camber. 

Dynamically, the Carver is a softer- 
flexing ski than the Skidder, with its 
flex and torsion balanced equally fore 
and aft. The tail may also be 5 to 20 
percent softer than the front — just 
the opposite of the Skidder. Tor- 
sionally, the Carver is unique — it 
twists easily at its extremities (to help 
the ski snake smoothly over and 
around minor terrain distortions), be- 
coming progressively stiffer as it ap- 
proaches the power zone. 

To start this ski into a turn, you 
use very little unweighting as you 
shift your weight to the outside ski 
and roll it over to its new edge. The 
combined curve resulting from the 
reversed camber of the ski and its 
highly waisted sidecut is pressed into 
the snow, causing the ski to move in 
a curve. Ideally, no skid results, and 
you lever your weight from the front 
to the back as needed, as if trying 
to squeeze every point along that 
curved edge through the same spot on 
the snow. In other words, the ski 
“slices" its way around, carving a 
narrow track as it turns. 

You don’t set your edges to end a 
carved turn since the skis are already 
well-edged. Rather, you simply start 


another turn. This ski doesn’t traverse 
particularly well, since when it’s on 
edge it always wants to turn. Nor 
does it sideslip easily, tending to 
chatter when you attempt to sideslip 
out of its self-made rut. 

It’s hard to alter the radius of a 
carved turn. You do so to some extent 
by shifting your weight from both skis 
to just the outside one. Do so grad- 
ually, and as the ski gradually bends 
into a deeper reversed-camber arc, 
you gradually tighten up on the radius 
of the turn. Do so suddenly, as if 
stomping on a bug, and you get a 
very quick, tight-radius carving re- 
sponse. 

You can also vary the radius some- 
what by using leverage to apply pres- 
sure to the front, middle or back of 
the power zone, thus fine-tuning and 
playing the ski’s characteristics of 
flex and torsion to give the turn radius 
you want. Great music, if you can do 
it. 

Attack boots or stiff Cruisers, are a 
must for handling the Carver, espe- 
cially in its longer sizes. Get one 
too long, however, and its quickness 
may overpower both your reaction 
time and strength. This ski needs to 
be curbed constantly, held in with a 



THE COMBO 

This type of ski skids easily into the fait 
line, carves cleanly out of it. 


continued on page 129 
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□ SPECIAL FEATURE 


The 

6,600-Foot 

Plunge 

Sylvain Saudan, ‘skier of the impossible,’ takes on one of 
the Himalaya’s most treacherous peaks in a spectacular 
four-hour ski descent from 24,000 feet. 



CjHINA 


'Kashmir^ 


Katgil 


INDIA 


AFGHANISTAN f 


'PAKISTAN 


PAKISTAN 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEL MULKEY 


The Nun is in the northern 
Himalayas in the area of Ladakh, 
a region twice the size of Switzer- 
land with spectacular, mostly 
unknown mountains. For 25 years 
Ladakh was closed to visitors; 
only in 1974 did the Indian 
government allow outsiders to visit 
this Kashmir outpost. 


Sylvain Saudan, testing the snow with his poles, skied to the end of 
the narrow snow ridge forming the summit of 23,410-foot Nun Kun in 
the Himalayas of India. The ridge dropped away steeply in all 
directions. Clouds blanketed the lower valleys but, above, great 
summits gleamed white along the far horizon. The only sound was 
a light wind coursing in from the Chinese border to the Northeast. 
Saudan hesitated a moment, then saluted us with an "a demain" 
and pushed off over the end of the ridge. 
Four hours and nearly 3,000 turns later, at 7 p.m. on June 26, 1977, 
the 41 -year-old Swiss skier of the impossible had skied the steep 
6,600 feet of glacial seracs and crevasses separating the summit and 
our base camp. There of course had been higher descents. Aspen’s 
Fritz Stammberger had skied from 24,000 feet on Cho Oyu in 
the Himalayas in 1964, and Yuchiro Miura had skied from 26,000 
feet on Everest in 1970. But Saudan, unlike Stammberger, had 
made his ascent for the sole purpose of skiing down, and unlike Miura 
he did it without benefit of oxygen or parachute, equipped only 
with an uncanny ability to “feel” the snow on slopes approaching 

50 degrees in steepness. . . . 
The climb was tricky, often dangerous, with several traverses on 
55-degree slopes. At 20,350 feet none of the five of us who 
accompanied Saudan could do more than three or four steps without 
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Traversing under heavy seracs at 18,000 feet. 
Crampons, ice axes and rope were essential on 
Nun's steep, icy slopes. Saudan was always in the 
lead, an ice axe in each hand . . . ‘Thirty porters 
were employed at one point. At 19,000 feet, balking 
like mules, they refused to move higher. The 
incident nearly proved our undoing. ' 
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Saudan, momentarily in trouble, dears his skis of 
snow as he tries to outrun a sudden snow slide. The 
feeling, said Saudan, ‘was like skiing on broken 
glass.' Mulkey: 7 have seen Saudan ski the high 
reaches of Alaska, Europe and the Himalayas, and 
have yet to see him fall . ' 



resting for a full minute until the cadence of our breathing slowed. 
We were nearing the magic 23,000-foot level, nearly 3,000 feet 
higher than McKinley in Alaska, twice the height of La Grand Motte 
at Tignes. It was Saudan’s second attempt on Nun. The first, in 
September 1976, was abandoned at 20,000 feet. The weather had 
turned bad, half of Saudan’s team was sick, five feet of fresh snow 
had fallen, and one of the climbers nearly perished after falling 
90 feet into a crevasse. . . 

During the long and dangerous trip back to base camp from the 
summit we had plenty of time to study Saudan’s tracks. They seemed 
to literally shave rock outcroppings, then cut below the summit 
ridge, setting off a number of small slides. Each turn was precise 
and carefully completed. Further down among the seracs and crevasses, 
the snow had been heavy but there was the same precision, skis 
equally weighted and always parallel, each crevasse negotiated at what 
was the safest point if one took several minutes to study the options. 

But there was a mystery. The very last crevasse was a good 15 feet 
wide with only a hump of snow in the middle. There were ski 
tracks coming and going. We never quite figured out how Saudan 
got across that one. HBI 


Saudan (above left) works his way 
gingerly along the Nun summit 
ridge before plunging toward the 
base-camp glacier 6,600 feet 
below. Saudan's Restaurant (right) 
at 17,400 feet. Andre Chaucheprat, 
Chamonix hotel manager and the 
expedition's chef, dons his hat to 
celebrate Saudan's return from 
the summit. 
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For guests of Aspen’s 
Heather bed Lodge, it 
was open arms and a dry 
martini — none of that 
zither, yodel and 
gluehwein stuff. 


Illustration by Bob Bugg 


BY MARTIE STERLING 

A generation ago skiers were some- 
thing. I mean, skiing was treacherous, 
skis were lethal, and getting there 
was like kissing a woodpecker — 
tricky. Brides did not care to honey- 
moon in Arctic weather and long wool 
underwear. Movie stars could think 
of better ways to smear their mas- 
cara. Professional athletes were for- 
bidden on the slopes. And I person- 
ally knew a Continental pilot who 
sneaked ski trips via TWA so he 
wouldn't have his ass fired right off 
his airline. He was a big investment 
and they wanted him locked up safe 


with the rest of their portfolio. 

In my case, I had nothing to say 
about it. (I had plenty to say all right, 
but no one to listen.) I’d married a 
man, Iglook, sired by a deep-freeze 
and weaned on a rope tow, a man who 
didn’t think it one bit daring when we 
came west in the Fifties, found As- 
pen, and threw in our lot with skiing 
forever. 

The Aspen we found was a motley 
mixture of gingerbread and thermo- 
pane, garages, and gazebos, farmers 
and cowboys. You felt sometimes the 
place had missed the turning of the 
century. Irrigation ditches flowed 
along Main Street. Sheep and cattle 
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drives, which some wag frequently 
detoured through the Hotel Jerome 
lobby, moved to and from the moun- 


ski lodge — Heatherbed by name. 

Building a ski lodge (and clientele) 
takes youth, guts, ignorance, a Ouija 


Our location may have been rotten 
but it had: 1) a breathtaking view of 
Pyramid Peak and the Maroon Bells 


tainsides. There were more old-time 
ranchers and miners than skiers, but 
the whole population was so piddling 
you could take a daily headcount 
at the post office. 

What’s more. Aspen Mountain, 
with 14 runs, represented the sum 
total of Aspen skiing. Or had, until 
1958, when Aspen Highlands opened 
up next door. It was there, just past 
the town dump, beyond the paved 
road, that Iglook and I bought four 
untrammeled acres, cleared a site, 
winched out a poor dead, putrifying 
thousand-pound elk, and built our 


board, a large mortgage and a good 
location. Our new Aspen friends 
thought our location was rotten and 
told us so. “You mean you’re going 
way out there in the country ?” they 
asked incredulously and often. “Way 
out there in the country” was six min- 
utes fiat from the heart of town, but 
I guess you could say we were an 
outpost of sorts. Buttermilk and 
Snowmass weren’t even a gleam in 
someone’s eye, and beyond us were 
only the T-Lazy-7 ranch, five moun- 
tain ranges and a couple of melting 
glaciers. 


above, 2) Maroon Creek tumbling be- 
low, 3) space for a summer dude- 
ranch operation. And 4), it had Stein. 

Stein Eriksen was the first, pos- 
sibly the greatest, of the all-time 
legendary skiing greats — a blazing 
blue-eyed, swivel-hipping six-foot 
Norwegian who emerged from the 
post World War II Winter Olympics 
wreathed in medals and dimpled 
smiles. Now, some five years after 
his sweep of the World Champion- 
ships, here Stein was, the director 
of the brand-new Highlands ski 
school right next door. 

continued on page 134 






□ BUY BETTER 

Small 

Wonders 

BY PATRICIA DORAN 

Photographed at Keystone. Colo., 
by Kelly/Russell 

It may. come in smaller sizes, 
but there’s no “skimpy kid 
stuff” here. In fact, the 
clothing you’ll see on these 
pages has all been kid-tested 
by our own test team of 
youngsters on the slopes of 
Keystone, Colo. Our staff of 
testers, at left: 1) Missy Fergu- 
son, 2) Kim Kosick, 3) 

Csaba Molnar, 4) Scott 
Lawliss, 5) Tracy Collins. 

Tops on their priority list 
were: 

• Vests The new uniform 
for the young set is being 
worn for school as well as for 
skiing, the puffier the better. 

•Pro-styling Ski gear that 
looks racy is what youngsters 
want. Fast-looking racing 
pants are on every kid’s list. 

• Pre-teen sizing At last 
there are now young junior 
sizes for kids of junior high 
school age and older, those 
discerning dressers who are too 
sophisticated for kids’ ski 
clothes — and have 
outgrown them — but are not 
suited for adult sizes. 

• Warmth Kids want to 
keep warm, but without look- 
ing like a stuffed teddy bear. 
The backpacker down sweater 
and puffy vest is fine for hack- 
ing around in but for serious 
skiing they want to feel warm 
— and look sleek. 

The skiwear on these pages 
meets all these requirements, 
and more. 
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Here's Missy (below), warm and trim in 
a parka insulated with hefty polyester 
insulation. Neatly piped in color, it 
has adjustable snaps at the waist ($31) 
and is shown here with basic bib 
overalls ($28). With a printed nylon 
windshirt ($13), it's all coordinated by 
Hertha Amen for Skyr. Crandoe 
boxing mitts. 


Scott (above) runs the Nastar course in racer-perfect stretch pants with a high 
wool content for warmth. Professional^ piped in color, it comes with all the 
necessary stretch inserts and padded knees that a young racer needs ($62.50). 
Acrylic pro sweater ($20). By Beconta. Matching piped gloves by Weiss. 


Csaba (left) wears the warm Silvy Tricot padded racing 
sweater worn by members of six national ski teams 
($138). Imported by Vener. Mirrored glasses by I Ski. 



Tracy (right) is ready to race 
In one of the best buys in 
stretch pants. The contoured 
waistband is for warmth, the 
wide stretch inserts for mobility, 
the padded knees for pro- 
tection — and it all comes in 
a high 63 percent wool content 
($36), combined here with 
a padded-elbow team sweater 
($32). All by Sport-Obermeyer. 


Here's Csaba again (left) in the flashy, 
functional racing suit pro skier 
Otto Tschudi has designed for young 
racers. It comes in stretch Antron Lycra 
nylon with padding where it's needed. 
It's made to measure ($153). 
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Kim (below) shows off a pre-teen suit that comes all in 
one piece. It's practical because it's made of a one-way 
stretch nylon fabric that molds and moves with the young 
skier ($92). There's also a 'Hot Fill' vest that repeats 
the sun-and-mountain motif ($38) and a hat and sweater 
as well. By Super Gear. 



Missy (below) wears an exact 
replica of an adult style. Her 
jacket has that popular 
baseball look ($52), with 
a sweater and hat that repeat 
the same stripes. In pre-teen 
and women's sizes by 
Number One Sun. 


Scott (above) can really move in this down-filled ski vest vvith 
its five-colored striped stretch inserts down both sides ($33.50). 
The same inserts are repeated down the legs of the insulated 
overalls ($28.50). Both are by Wini Jones for Roffe. The matching 
wool sweater is by Demetre, the hat by Smiley. Everything is 
sized 8-16. 


Introducing the new 
Dodge Challenger. 


© Standard MCA-Jet engine. 

40 MPG highway, 29 MPG city.' 

© Standard four-wheel coil 
suspension. 

©Standard radial-ply tires. 

©Standard cast-aluminum wheels. 

© Standard power front disc brakes. 

© Standard five-speed manual 
transmission. 

© Standard floor console with rally 
gauges (tachometer, trip odom- 
eter, oil pressure, ammeter). 


©Standard overhead console with 
pivotal reading lights and digital 
clock. 

©Standard bucket seats (both 
reclining). 

© Standard tilt steering wheel. 

© Standard electric rear window 
defroster. 


© Standard interior trunk release. 

© Standard warning chimes 
(instead of buzzer). 

@ Standard inside hood release. 

® Standard plaid cloth interior 
with carpeting. 

© Standard lighted door locks 
(outside). 


©Standard dual outside mirrors @ Standard louvers (rear quarter 
(electronically controlled). windows). 

© Standard power ventilation. @ Standard side-striping. 

© Standard tinted glass (all windows). © Standard locking gas cap. 





Dodge 


Challenger. A beautiful new GT import from Dodge. 

*EPA mileage estimates. Equipped with standard 1.6 litre engine, manual transmission, and 4.22 rear axle ratio. Your 
mileage may vary, according to your car's condition, equipment, and your driving habits. California mileage lower. 
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INNER SKIER 

continued from page 99 
the success of imagery was such that 
McKee was as surprised as the rest 
of us. 

After skiing, we discussed the no- 
tion of “normal.” What is it? Ob- 
viously in self-teaching, you can be 
your own “authority” and elicit a 
"normal" response through Self I 
verbalizing: “Get your weight out 
there!” and “Stay forward, dum- 
my!” Buj maybe “normal" is what's 
really inside, a potential you can 
bring out fully only when you stay 
in a non-authority relationship with 
yourself through self-teaching using 
such aids as body awareness and 
imagery. 

Before we left Lake Eldora, we 
had all discovered some things that 
worked for each of us and for each 
other, some concrete ways of pro- 
ceeding which we would test over the 
winter. 

Before we left, Gallwey said, “Use 
anything from the Inner Game that is 
helpful to you. Use anything from 
'outer game’ instruction that is useful 
to you. Use anything from your past 
that is helpful. Don't set a formal 
goal of giving ‘an Inner Game les- 
son.' Just let it grow organically and 
develop the Inner Game in teaching 
naturally.” 

A month later, Horst Abraham 
wrote from Vail: 

“It isn't as if we hadn’t previously 
been doing some of the same things 
we did at Lake Eldora, but the Lake 
Eldora session helped me realize how 
effectively we can use 'sensory ex- 
ploration’ in a more organized way. 
There is a pattern to it all now. There 
is a pattern to it not only in the 
light of what you are proposing to the 
student but also in how you elicit 
feedback from him. The ski lesson 
becomes a meaningful experience, 
rather than a sequence of mechanical 
linkages that are meaningless to the 
student — such linkages do not pro- 
duce flowing movement. Now that I 
have worked with the Inner Game ap- 
proach, 1 am thoroughly convinced 
of the effectiveness of the Inner 
Game approach in skiing. It works 
like a charm.” 

We all found our teaching chang- 
ing. 

Here’s one of my own teaching ex- 
periences. The learner was a 50- 
year-old man, and I told him some- 
thing about the way I had experienced 
the Inner Game, just to give him a 
chance to give me his feelings. Also. 
I wanted to start the “exchange of 
experience” going because one of the 


things we found out during the win- 
ter as we taught was that this kind 
of feedback sets the scene for suc- 
cess of the inner approach, just as 
Kreigel's two days of sensitivity 
exercises had set up all of us for the 
experience of “inner tennis.” 

The first thing that the learner 
said to me was, “My balance seems 
off.” 

What did he mean? 

“I make five turns and then I fall," 
he said sheepishly. 

What did he ascribe that to? 

“Maybe my weight isn't in the 
right place over the skis.” 

I proposed — and he accepted the 
idea — that he take a run during which 
he first skied with his weight a little 
farther back over the skis and then a 
little farther forward. Then he could 
tell me if either was better. 

He said, after two runs, “Weight 
a bit back more, that feels a bit 


'As soon as his body 
awareness began to 
take hold, he began to 
ski much more fluidly 
... He was happy — in 
fact, he went out and 
bought a new pair of skis 
that day. He was in the 
sport to stay/ 


better.” 

My own technical reaction had 
been he was skiing too far back to be- 
gin with, but you don't approach the 
learner — in Inner Game — through 
technical corrections. To do so brings 
his Self I (which loves to get tech- 
nical) back into control. 

What happened was that he began 
to become aware of his balance, fore 
and aft. The measuring task of judg- 
ing whether he was “a little farther 
forward or a little farther back” was 
merely to distract Self I . 

As soon as body awareness began 
to take hold, he began to ski much 
more fluidly, in much better balance. 
Even though he may have fell he 
was skiing with his weight somewhat 
farther back, he was actually skiing 


with his weight in the same spot as 
before. Only now he was skiing sensi- 
tively (Self 2), which allowed him to 
make all those minute reactions that 
spell the difference between stand- 
ing and falling, reactions no one can 
possibly "direct” anybody to accom- 
plish. 

He was happy — so much so, he 
went out and bought a new pair of 
skis that day. He was in the sport 
to stay. 

It was an interesting lesson for both 
of us. The learner had taught me how 
to teach him, through feedback, and I 
had taught him how to learn, through 
awareness. 

What can the individual skier with- 
out benefit of an instructor get out 
of the Inner Game? 

• First, read the articles appearing 
this year as part of SKl’s New Ways 
to Learn series. 

• Read Inner Skiing (Ski Books, 
November SKI), a collaboration be- 
tween Tim Gallwey and Bob Kriegel. 

• Make up your own exercises, 
using “awareness" and any form of 
“imagery” that comes to your mind 
from your reading. Experiment with 
them on the slope. An exercise need 
not be created for a specific prob- 
lem since all good Inner Game exer- 
cises have an overall effect. 

• Don’t give yourself verbal direc- 
tives on the slope. That's only going 
to get you into the wrong mode. 
Just ski and be aware of what feels 
smooth, and works, and go on doing 
that. 

• Watch a skier who is better than 
you are. Fix his motion in mind, 
without trying to analyze what he’s 
doing; then keep that image going and 
start skiing. 

• Enjoy the process of skiing, 
second by second. Let the result take 
care of itself. You can't guarantee a 
result, no matter what you do. So 
enjoy what is happening. And then 
see what happens next. 

You may be amazed. @31 


SIGN UP. This season, Tim Gallwey and 
Bob Kriegel. in conjunction with SKI Maga- 
zine, will be hosting six Inner Ski weeks. 
The sites: Mt. Snow, Vt„ February 5-10; 
Waterville Valley, N.H., February 12-17; 
Squaw Valley, Calif., February 19-24; 
Snowbird/Alta, Utah, February 26-March 3; 
Keystone, Colo., March 5-10; Crystal Mt., 
Wash., March 12-17. 

An Inner Ski Week costs $260, begins 
with an informal get-together Sunday eve- 
nings, and continues with intensive Inner 
Game instruction (or five days. SKI can 
arrange your lifts and lodging. To make 
your reservation, and for further details, 
see page 1 71 . 
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Quality always wins. 

A tradition of quality in skiing. 

Olympic champion - World champion - World Cup winner. 

131 World Cup winners since 1971. 

Winner of the Nations-Cup 7 times in a row. 

In 1976/1977, an incredible record of 1998 points. 

The winners of 18 nations are perfectly equipped for the 
forthcoming season with quality skis made in Austria. 

# 

AUSTRIA RAONG TEAM 


These 5 win so thaf you can win skiing enjoyment 



SKIING YOUR SKIS 

continued from page 11 5 


snaffle bit, as it were, that immediate- 
ly and forcefully transmits your inten- 
tions to where the action is, down 
where the edges meet the snow. 

Obviously, Carvers are best for sla- 
lom skiing, where every turn is fol- 
lowed by another one of similar radius 
and done at almost the same speed. 
They are also great for giant slalom 
skiing, where a similar situation pre- 
vails, except that the turns are of 
longer radius and the speeds faster. 
Accordingly, GS Carvers may be 
somewhat longer, stiffer in flex and 
torsion, and have less sidecut. 

Practically speaking, there is no 
such thing as a pure carving ski be- 
cause there is as yet no such thing as 
a purely carved turn. The modern 
carving ski and skier only approxi- 
mate a pure carved turn, but enough 
so that the roller-coaster sensation in 
contrast to skidding is clearly felt. 

The Combo ski, like the Flat-Out 
Cruiser ski boot, is the between-ex- 
tremes ski. And it works best with a 
Cruiser-type boot. It skids a bit, main- 
ly during the early and middle part of 
the turn, and it carves well as you 
come off the fall line. It may even 
carve going into the fall line if you 
give it enough turning impulse. It’s 
neither a pure Carver nor a pure 
Skidder, but embodies in varying de- 
grees properties of both. 

Physically, the Combo comes in 
many lengths suitable to your weight 
and favored speed range. In appear- 
ance, it isn’t much different from 
the Carver, except that it sometimes 
is not as narrow, nor is its waist lo- 
cated as far back. Its characteris- 
tics vary depending upon the design 
engineer’s intent — stiffer and longer 
for heavier and/or faster skiers, softer 
and shorter for lighter and/or slower 
skiers. (Skiers interested in hard num- 
bers should study the Ski Specifica- 
tions Chart appearing in each issue 
with our “New Skis” reports this 
season.) 

To start a turn with Combos, 
rely on a little muscle power to simul- 
taneously unweight, rotate your feet, 
de-edge and re-edge the skis. If you’re 
not too adept at this the ski will 
skid until you properly place your 
weight with a sufficient amount of 
edging to let the ski take over with 
its own built-in carving action. And 
that, incidentally, is the nice thing 
about Combos — they tolerate your er- 
rors in timing and technique. 

Another nice feature of the Combo 
ski: when you find your turn is being 
carved too sharply, ease off on the 


amount of edging to let a skid de- 
velop. You then drift out of your 
original line, one which might have 
run you into a steep-sided mogul or 
put you on the rocks. Conversely, 
when enjoying a leisurely skidded 
tum and something, like another 
skier, gets in your line, edge hard 
to tighten up on the radius of the 
tum and carve your way around. It’s 
all great fun. Carvers, of course, don't 
permit such options. 

So there you have it — a pared-to- 


the-backbone primer on how you and 
your skis can perform together. Of 
course, these are subtleties of tech- 
nique and ski performance which 
space does not permit us to touch 
upon here. But I'm a firm propo- 
nent of Gastalt, believing that it’s 
easier to learn when you first grasp 
the entire picture. Then when you 
learn the parts, you will understand 
their relationship to the whole. In 
the next issue we’ll talk about those 
parts. BUI 
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Please send me the Lange posters I've Qty. Item Amount 

checked at $3.00 each, plus $.75 to cover "Racing Tuck" poster . .* 

postage and handling. These big full-color "Comfort" poster .... 


crush-proof tubes to prevent damage. "Soft Inside" poster . . . 

Sub total $ 

Postage & handling 
Total $ 


Make check or money order payable to "Lange Accessories". Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. Offer ex{ 
July 31. 1978. Sales tax will be paid by Lange USA Sorry, no Canadian or foreign orders win be accepted. 


1 


Mail to: Lange Accessories. Box 161 1 1. Denver, Colorado 80216 

Please charge to my □ VISA □ Master Charge Account # Exp. Date 

Name 

Street 

City State Zip 

For ordering convenience, call us TOLL FREE anytime. 1 (800) 821-7700 Ext. 826H (In 
Missouri 1 (800) 892-7655). Orders must be charged to VISA or Master Charge. A $1.00 
service charge will be added to phone orders totaling less than three posters. Ski D 
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LETTER FROM VAIL 


Toll-free reports, rooms by computer, ogling Monika 


BY ABBY RAND 

Where’s Monika? Vail Associates 
has a new board chairman and a new 
president, and Jerry Ford can still be 
seen around town, but the person all 
Vail wants to meet is Monika — 
Monika the T-shirt Queen. 

Ken Caroselli, together with his 
sister Lee, a former Miss Vail, runs 
a shop called the Vail Factory. 
Ken and Lee are artists who drifted 
into Vail and found themselves a new, 
useful specialty: making signs. 
Among the signs they make are the 
Vail trail markers. The trail markers 
have become a hot carryout item 
among vacationers. Skiers love tack- 
ing an official-looking “Riva Ridge 
Most Difficult” sign above their 
hometown mantle. Others like bring- 
ing home a sign using mock trail 
names, like “Frannie’s Folly — More 
Difficult” or “Jim’s Jungle — Most 
Difficult.” 

This led Ken and Lee to expand 
into T-shirts. Last summer, Vail 
chests sprouted with mock trail 
names, usually references to private 
jokes. 

“One day a guy came in and asked 
me to make up a shirt that said, 
‘Monika's Moguls — Easiest.’ I just 
smiled and made up the sign. A few 
days later, another guy came in and 
asked for ‘Monika’s Moguls — Easi- 
est.’ I wouldn’t have noticed anything 
funny except that he kept reminding 
me it was Monika with a ‘k.’ 

"When a third guy came in and 
asked for ‘Monika’s Moguls’ I knew 
he was going to say ‘ Monika- with-a- 
k.’ Funny thing is, Monika has been 
given three T-shirts saluting what 
must be well-known moguls, but no- 
body yet has found Monika. . . .” 

Vail continues to be wrapped in an 
aura of soaring success, undented by 
last year’s snow-and-customer short- 
age or by the 1976 gondola acci- 
dent. Locals and regular visitors rat- 
tle on merrily about prospects for 
Beaver Creek and community expan- 
sion (Vail now has both its own Sears 
Roebuck and its own Montgomery 
Ward catalogue stores). 

The good-news list is long. This 
winter 35 additional acres will be 
covered by snowmaking, bringing 
this season’s total to 120 acres. More 
significant than the numbers is the 



Lone skier, shooting the curl, rides out 
a sea of bumps on Vail's ' Look Ma. ' 


positioning of the snow guns, de- 
signed to keep bare spots from appear- 
ing on the vulnerable lower slopes. 
Last year, Vail snow conditions 
weren’t that bad. Skiers sometimes 
had to ride back down over bare low 
slopes or hop around rocks, but they 
managed. Said one contented East- 
erner, “It wasn’t bad skiing — it just 
wasn’t the western skiing we had 
pinched pennies for.” 

Should you want to know about the 
amount of snow and its location, this 
year you can telephone the mountain 
directly — for free. Vail Associates’ 
new toll-free line (800-525-5510) 
gives recorded snow reports, up- 
dated during the day, from 6 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Mountain Standard Time. 

If the answer agrees with you, the 
next call might be to (303) 476-1000, 
the Vail Resort Association, where 
seven computer terminals and seven 
humans who relay messages between 
you and the computer are organized 
into a speedy new reservations ser- 
vice. In seconds, the computer tells 
its spokesperson whether or not your 
requested room is available and, if 
not, what the next free dates would 
be, the next available price range and 
the best alternative type of lodging 
that is available. 

Ask for a low-end one-bedroom 
apartment for February 26, for in- 
stance, and the computer might report 
that such rooms are all booked and 
suggest you try March 5 instead or 
go up a notch in price' or consider 
a studio. 

Mountain improvements? Intro- 
duced last year, but never really 
tested are two new double chairlifts 
that replace Gondola One as a means 
of getting people from the village 
core to Mid- Vail. The original dou- 
ble chairs that paralleled the gon- 
dola's route have been rebuilt to dou- 
ble their capacity. Getting up the 
mountain in the morning should now 
be less of a hassle, and so should 
using Mid- Vail, thanks to a new triple 
chair in that sector. 

Beaver Creek, the resort that Vail 
Associates has been trying to build 
1 1 miles further west off Interestate 
70, seems to have fought off enough 
opposition to warrant a ceremonial 
groundbreaking last August. Held by 
a picturesque old rancher’s house that 
continued 
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LETTER FROM VAIL 

continued 

VA intends to preserve amidst its 
all - new - all - everything - four - sea- 
son mecca, the ceremony starred ex- 
President Ford and Vail’s new board 
chairman, Harry W. Bass, Jr., on the 
gold shovel. 

Harry Bass is the brother of Dick 
Bass, proprietor of Snowbird and the 
owner of the house the Ford family 
uses in Vail. The Basses, bom in 
Oklahoma and raised in Dallas, where 
they have since taken over their fam- 
ily’s oil business, don't believe in 
merely buying lift tickets at their 
favorite mountain. They buy stock. 
It was brother Dick who got into ski- 
ing first, at Yale. In 1955 he took 
brother Harry on a trip to Aspen. 
Both have invested in Aspen, and 
later in Vail. 

Dick does get to Vail but Harry has 
skied Snowbird only once. Who 
skis faster? “Dick has better form,” 
says Harry diplomatically, “because 
he can get out to ski every day.” 

In September 1976, Harry gained 
controlling interest in Vail through 
his Goliad Oil and Gas Corporation. 
Before the next season rolled around. 


Harry had taken over the board chair- 
man’s reigns from Vail co-founder 
Peter Seibert (who has since left to 
head Country Club of Colorado at 
Colorado Springs) and instituted a 
search for a new president to fill Dick 
Peterson's shoes. He chose Jack Mar- 
shall, age 40, known as a fast skier 
and top resort, real estate and hotel 
man, having been at Sun Valley’s 
Elkhom and at Pebble Beach, Calif. 



"My first priority," says Marshall, 
“is to operate Vail. Beaver Creek 
is going to be a long time coming. 
It won’t open until 1980 or 1981 and 
it won't open as a finished project. 
Yes, it is possible that there will be 
other lawsuits holding up Beaver 
Creek, but we do have to go ahead.” 
Last summer, a construction road 
was put in from the Interstate, through 
the narrow forested corridor up to the 
Beaver Creek equivalent of Mid- Vail, 
now known as Mid-Willis, after Wil- 


lis Nottingham, the rancher who once 
raised cattle here. The VA owns 
2,200 acres which it will develop for 
the base village and the U.S. Forest 
Service owns 2,775 acres spread 
over the two mountains on which the 
ski runs will be cut. 

Beaver Creek has roughly the same 
topography as Vail mountain — its 
base is 8, 100 feet, its summit 1 1 ,300 
feet. It has more novice terrain than 
Vail, and plenty of space for ad- 
vanced skiers to howl. 

The last pre-groundbreaking con- 
troversy was the Forest Service deci- 
sion to let vacationers drive into the 
Beaver Creek valley floor. Day skiers 
will have to park outside the valley 
and be bussed in. Originally, the vil- 
lage was supposed to be totally 
pedestrian but Vail had second 
thoughts about all those vacationers 
who would arrive with station wagons 
full of groceries and cribs, so destina- 
tion vacationers will now be permitted 
to drive into special underground 
garages at the resort. 

In any case, skiers won’t be arriv- 
ing for at least three seasons more. 
By that time, far more investment 
than the $7,253,000 spent before the 
gold shovel touched the ground will 
have been made. H3I 
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^HAVE nr bindings checked - WAH the guy i sought them 
FROM SAID THEY BELONGED TO AVALANCHE KURTZiM/W 


Don’t fight The System. If a dealer hasn’t inspected your bindings lately you’re due. 
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No Matter How You 
Carry Your Skis 
Your SKIs Deserve 
SKIBINDING COVERS 

• heavy duty, freeze resistant vinyl 

• new double reinforced Velcro® closures 

• easy to open and close with gloves or mittens 

• new brass rivited seam 

• available three ways: 

Combo Pack— Covers packaged inside the ski 
and pole carrier 
Covers alone 
Carrier alone 



At your local shop or write: 

CHAMPS Airport Road. West Milford, N.J. 07480 
(201) 728-9590 
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Take along Slim Jim 11 meat snacks.The chewy, all- 
meat sticks that come in six tasty flavors, fit right into 
your packand keep you traveling light, but not empty. 

A Uttlc less Own a meal. A little mote than a srnuh . 1 


LIFE WITH STEIN ■ ■ ■ 

continued from page 121 


I was such a greenhorn that first 
year that my principal interest was 
watching Norma Shearer float down 
the staircase of the Jerome Hotel in 
clouds of chiffon, followed at a wor- 
shipful distance by her ski-instructor 
husband Marty Arrouge and ogled 
adoringly by me. We who are over 
40 will go to the grave remember- 
ing Norma as Marie Antoinette en 
route to the guillotine, every shining 
hair in place, sculpted head riding 
majestically above the clattering tum- 
bril, eyes luminous with belladonna. 
She was every inch a queen, and the 
world was prostrate at her feet. Un- 
less you count Iglook, who spent an 
unedifying childhood watching Hoot 
Gibson and Johnny Weismuller in 
Saturday afternoon serials. His con- 
stant rejoinder was: “Whoever heard 
of Norma Shearer?” 

Well, I'd never heard of Stein 
Eriksen. And with the lodge booked 
solid, I was up to my eyeballs in bed- 
ding and bathmats, doing everything 
that first season but weave the car- 
pets, too far gone to care. Naturally 
i hadn’t so much as set a ski boot 
on those beckoning, snowy slopes. 

The children, however, were under 
no such constraint. Aged 2 to 10, 
they weren’t much help in a hotel, 
so they toddled right on over to the 
Highlands to get acquainted. As there 
were six of them, and only two of us, 
it was necessary to hold frequent roll- 
calls. One harried holiday afternoon 
when I scolded the whole crew for 
missing mealtime, Whit, our eight- 
year-old, said airily, “It’s OK, mom, 
Stein bought us lunch and I had two 
hotdogs” and they all ran off to wax 
their skis. 

As the only people who would pos- 
sibly buy lunch for six ravenous kids 
were either dirty old men or a white 
slaver trading in plump children, I 
yelled after them, “Stein WHO?” 

“Oh you know, Stein," echoed 
down the hallway. 

I didn’t know then, but I did be- 
fore long — and a lot more than I cared 
to. Fawning, swooning females (now- 
adays called groupies) started spilling 
over on our doorstep. Writers wrote 
wistfully: “Just once like Stein.” 
Folksingers composed him paeans of 
praise. Whole families arrived, 
rushed to the front desk, and asked 
breathlessly, “Where do we see 
Stein?” Which, come to think of it, 
didn't bother me half so much as be- 
ing asked what time the Maroon Bells 
rang. 

If the world missed Stein on week- 
continued 
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MOOG INC.. SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIV. 
East Aurora. New York 14052 U S. A. 
Phone 716/652-2000 TWX 710-264 1442 


Which is why, the next time you check how 
a binding works, we suggest you also check 
how many ways it works. 


MOOG 


EAI1S 

Like other release systems, our binding is 
designed to hold your boot rigidly in place. 

We like to think we do it better. 

And when it releases, we know it works 
better. 

Because it releases in the direction your foot 
wants to go. 

Unfortunately that isn't the case with 
other release bindings. Most of them 
let your toe swivel out right or left, 
or your heel lift out. 

Period. 


The Moog holds you rigidly 
suspended at three friction- 
reduced points (see inserts) so 
that you're firmly on your ski for 
maximum performance— when 
you’re supposed to be. 

But when you start to release, your foot 
travels out of the binding at a constant force, 
thanks to Moog’s fixed force disc spring that 
won’t go out of adjustment. 

More important, it releases in any direction. 


Moog bindings are 
manufactured under 
U S. Patent Number 3,921.995. 



The Big Difference is Performance and Reliability 
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A Guide 
to Effortless 



A totally new construction makes turning 
and handling easy for anyone. Anywhere. 

A fiberglass-reinforced plastic prism forms the 
heart of the Molnar ski. This single strength- 
bearing element replaces the external structural 
laminates of conventional skis. The first new ski 
construction since 1960, the prism allows beam 
flex and torsion to operate independently, 
producing just the right kind of response for 
every kind of skier in any kind of snow. 

A new edge design produces a smooth, 
quiet stability and superior holding 
power. The working part of the cracked steel 
edge is flexibly bonded underneath the rubbery 
polyurethane sidewall of the Molnar ski. This 
unique system of flex-bonding minimizes the 
effect of metal on the smooth flex response of 
fiberglass. It also maximizes damping in the 
structure, to produce superior holding power 
on even the hardest conditions. 


Variable flex means the ski is never any 
stiffer than the skier needs it. Unlike 
conventional skis, with their fixed flexes, the 
Prismatic ski can vary its flex to meet your 
needs. The deeper the ski is flexed, and when 
torsional forces are applied during a turn, foam 
in the upper and lower channels works with the 
geometry of the prism to resist twisting. This 
stabilizing system makes the Molnar stiffer the 
harder a skier carves a turn . 
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Skiing. 


Soft Side Flex increases ease of turning 
with built-in steering. The Prismatic ski not 
only flexes up and down smoothly; it also 
bends sideways much more easily than 
conventional skis. Which means that the 
Molnar arcs effortlessly into turns, with the full 
length of the ski working on the snow. Lateral 
deflection alters the ski’s side camber according 
to the force and radius of the turn, producing 
built-in steering. 



5375 Western Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 80301 
(303) 443-8650 


The Prismatic Ski 



Green Molnar. Narrow, slightly stiffer version of 
the Prismatic ski for skiers looking for a higher 
performance level, along with the versatility of the 
original. 

Yellow Molnar. The classic all-round recreational 
ski with a gift for doing just what it should do for 
every kind of skier, no matter where he’s skiing. 


ALABAMA 

Mountain Brooks, Bair’s Inc. 
CALIFORNIA 

Heavenly Valley, The 

Outdoorsman (South Lake 
Tahoe), The Ski Shop (South 
Lake Tahoe); Mammoth 
Mountain, The Cornice, 
•Mammoth Mountain Ski Shop; 
Squaw Valley, Village Sport 
(Tahoe City) 

COLORADO 

, Aspen, Aspen Sports; Crested 
Butte, Klinkerhaus; 

Lionshead, Gorsuch Ltd.; 
Purgatory, Gardenswartz 
(Durango); Snowmass, 
Snowmass Sports; Steamboat 
Springs, Werner’s Storm Hut; 
Telluride, Olympic Sports; 
Vail, Gorsuch Ltd.; Winter 
Park, Gorsuch Ltd. at Mary 
Jane. 

CONNECTICUT 

Canton, Sport House; 

Darien, Darien Sport Shop; 
New Canaan, Ski & Sports 
Center; West Hartford, The 
Alpine Haus; Wethersfield, 
The Alpine Haus 
GEORGIA 

Athens, Bair’s Inc.: Atlanta, 
Bair’s Inc. 

IDAHO 

Sun Valley, Aspen Sports 

MAINE 

Kingfleld, Harvey Boynton 
Ski Shop; Livermore Falls, 
The Ski Rack; Sugarloaf, 
Harvey Boynton Ski Shop 

MARYLAND 

Bethesda, Ski Haus; 
Plkesville, Geoffrey’s Ski Hut 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro, Alpine Ski/Sports; 
Boston, Bob Smith Sporting 
Goods; Haverhill, Buchika’s 
Alpine Ski Shop; South 
Braintree, Elm Ski Shop; 
South Egremont, Kenver 
Ltd.; Wenham, Tennis & 
Squash Shop; Worcester, 
Strand’s 

MICHIGAN 
Birmingham, Bavarian 
Village; Bloomfield Hills, 

Bavarian Village; East 
Detroit, Bavarian Village; 

Lathrup Village, Bavarian 
Village; Livonla-Redford, 

Bavarian Village; Mt. 

Clemens, Bavarian Village. 

MINNESOTA 

Moorhead, Bob Fritz Sporting 
Goods 


MONTANA 

Whitefish, Sunshine Mountain 
Company 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hanover, Omers & Bobs; 
Jackson, Jack Frost Shop; 
North Conway, The Starting 
Gate; Salem, Buchika's Alpine 
Ski Shop; Waterville Valley, 
Waterville Valley Ski Shop; 
West Ossipee, Ski Works 

NEW JERSEY 

Bedminster, Sports People; 
Cherry Hill, Bob Danzeisen. 
Inc.; East Brunswick, 

Robertson’s Ski & Sport; 
Wyckoff, Wild Ridge Sports 

NEW MEXICO 
Taos, Sierra Sports 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte, Ski Shack, Inc., 
Tennis & Ski Shop 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Fargo, Bob Fritz Sporting 
Goods. 

NEW YORK 

Hamburg, Slippery Slats and 
all that; Hillsdale, Kenver 
Ltd.; Manhasset, Princeton 
Skate & Ski; Manhattan, 
Princeton Skate & Ski. 
Scandinavian Ski Shop; New 
Rochelle, Allen Sports Center; 
Rochester, Snow Country. 

OHIO 

Chagrin Falls, The Ski Haus; 
Cleveland Heights, The Ski 
Haus; Youngstown, Giz/John 
Ski Shop. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Monroeville, Willi’s; Pitts- 
burgh, Willi’s; Seven 
Springs, Willi’s 

RHODE ISLAND 

East Greenwich, Alpine 
Ski/Sports; Providence, 

Alpine Ski/Sports. 

UTAH 

Park City, The Woodhaus, 
Wolfe’s. 

VERMONT 

Klllington, Basin Ski Shop; 
Rutland, Basin Ski Shop; 
Stowe, Boots n’ Boards; 
Stratton, Norse House; 
Warren, Sigi Sports. 
VIRGINIA 

Arlington, Ski Chalet. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee, Laacke & Joys. 
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Levi Strauss & Co. quietly presents Ski 
Levis — a whole new mood in skiwear. This 
is genuine Levi s style, as comfortable 
as it is rugged, with the famous fit that 
continues to defy imitation. 

Ski Levis is styled to match your 
mountains: water repellent and insulated to 
keep the wet out. the warm in. These ski 
garments take to the apres ski scene with 
as much ease as they take to the slopes. 


There's everything from mens and women’s 
ski bib overalls to parkas, vests, windshirts 
and turtlenecks — all in the distinctive 
Levi’s style. Now in ski shops, department, 
clothing and sporting goods stores. 

For the location nearest you carrying 
Ski Levi s. a product of Diversified Products 
Division, call our toll-free numbers: in 
California. 800-652-1609. outside 
California. 800-227-4656 and 800-227-4657. 



Quality never goes 
out of style. 



LIFE WITH STEIN 


continued 


days they could see him any Sunday 
at high noon, when he did his famous 
flip. With the elan of a Flying Wal- 
lenda, Stein would give a pat to the 
jumphill, a wave to the crowd, then 
climb to the top, pause dramatically, 
and at length roar down the course, 
hit the jump, stretch into a Swan, turn 
over in mid-air, and land to thunder- 
ous applause. (Go ahead, titter, all 
you freestylers out there. Just keep 
in mind that Stein was the first, and 
back then, the only. What’s more, he 
did it on skis a whole lot bigger than 
a breadbox.) 

But what the hell. All Stein really 
needed to do was enter a room. He 
got exactly the same effect: eyes 
glazed. Tongues tied. Stomachs rum- 
bled. And when he swooped down a 
ski hill the “aaaaaaaaaaaaaaahs” 
rose like dawn over Mandalay. 

In time 1 grew used to having Stein 
in our laps, girls at our windows, and 
celebrities all over the place. Under- 
stand, we were no Hilton West. What 
we offered was old-fashioned hos- 
pitality like mother used to make. 
Neither Iglook nor I played the zither 
or yodeled but we did acquire a mod- 
est reputation for open arms and a 
decent dry martini. We didn’t give 
parties to flex our social muscles — 
they just seemed to happen — but after 
a while things started getting out of 
hand. Lodge owners all over Aspen 
were checking in guests and saying: 
“As soon as you’re unpacked, go 
right on out to the Heatherbed — 
they’re having a party.” 

It was thus, over the years, that we 
attracted crowds the size of Coxey’s 
Army. And thus that I strolled into 
my own sauna to find Art Linkletter, 
Teddy Kennedy and Jane Powell 
draped in towels and steaming their 
pores (none of us had met before). . . . 
or looked up from the canapes and 
into the eyes of Kim Novak, Hugh 
O’Brien, Lance Reventlow, Jill St. 
John, and Lana Turner. 

In the days of which I write. Aspen 
was cozier than a neighborhood cof- 
fee klatch. It was not, after all, easy 
to get to, and once here people clung 
together like so much creeping clema- 
tis. Flying Cessna 310’s, the young 
and brazen Aspen Airways brought in 
maybe 20 passengers a day, and didn’t 
count for much in the transportation 
stakes. Thus most skiers faced two 
deleterious choices in getting here: 
they could drive a car over the top 
of the Rockies, braving blizzard 
and blight. Or they could catch the 
grand old D.&R.G. Railroad to Glen- 
contlnued 



TUNE THEM YOURSELF . . . SAVE MONEY, TIME AND INCONVENIENCE 


Only SKI OLD oilers professional, 
full vise features at a fraction of the 
cost. . . plus it's truly portable. 

Use Anywhere. Self support design 
requires no clamping to table or bench. 
Positive, 3 Point Ski Support. On edge 
or flat for waxing, accurate edge and flat 
filing, base and binding work. 

Travels Easy in a fitted box only 32" long. 
Assembles quickly without tools. 
All Steel Construction Guaranteed. 

With Every SKI'OLO an easy to understand 
ski maintenance guide and instructions. 

Easy to Order by coupon or. if credit 
card sale. CALL ANYTIME TOLL FREE 
1-800-821-2270 Ext. 842. 

Missouri res. call 1-800-892-7655 Ext. 842. 

No C.O.D. orders, please. 


M J . P.O. Box 5047 

•^^pSoducts Walnut Creek. CA 94596 

Please send SKt'OLDS @ $69.50 ea. Post Paid 

□ Enclosed is check or M.O. for $ 

□ Please bill me $ through 

□ Master Charge No. 

□ Visa Card No 


Credit card expiration date . 


I can return for full refund within 10 days if not satisfied. 


•All money order and charge sales shipped same day or- 
ders received. California residents add $4. 17 sales tax each. 


$0050 We pay 


shipping 


An Italian ski vacation has 
lots of high points. 



You can ski the Italian Alps at 
Bormio for only $449 (one week 
OTC charter, includes air/ hotel/ 
transfers/ meals and taxes). Or you 
can choose from ten other superbly 
equipped Italian ski resorts at low 
GIT group rates. 

Send in the coupon. Our tour 
operator. Central Holidays. Inc., will 
send you the facts and figures. Do it 
now. It's not often you get rS&r 
a chance to take a ski va- 
cation with so many high 
points. At such low prices. 

[".ALITALIA TOUR DEPARTMENT 
I 666 Fifth Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10019 
| Please send me: (check) 

| □ Charter information 
• □ GIT package information 

| NAME 

I ADDRESS 

CITY 



STATE ZIP 


CAB regulations state that Alitalia cannot be a 
charter operator 


O 


/llitalia 

Wfell show the world. 
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LIFE WITH STEIN . . . 


continued 

wood Springs, arrive at midnight 
(all luggage lost), climb into rickety, 
freezing buses for the 40-mile drive 
to Aspen, be dumped unceremonious- 
ly at a dingy downtown bus depot 
(all luggage lost), and at 2 a.m. in the 
morning, having already encountered 
the seven stages of purgatory, be met 
by a fleet of idling station wagons 
and short-fused drivers bellowing, 
‘‘Blue Spruce, over here! Hill- 
side, Hillside! Anyone for the 

Heatherbed?’ ’ Lodgeowners lost a lot 
of sleep this way. And arriving skiers 
lost sleep, perspective, heart and, 
frequently, all their luggage. 

Which is how a whole lot of inno- 
cent, unwary flatlanders came to drive 
themselves in the dead of winter and 
the dark of night into the bowels of the 
Colorado ski mountains. 

When writer Leon Uris knocked at 
our door one stormy December night 
he was ashen-faced and trembling, his 
voice reduced to a feeble croak. Lee 
was an ex-Marine who’d spent the 
war years crawling around a number 
of Pacific atolls under fire, but he was 
also a Baltimore boy who had never 


driven a 12,000-foot mountain pass in 
a blizzard. Our treatment was stan- 
dard — we thrust a strong drink into 
his lifeless hands. 

Lee lived to overcome acrophobia, 
become our good friend, and fall in 
love with Aspen. Eventually he 
signed on forever and instead of com- 
muting from Los Angeles to Aspen 
began building his own Red Moun- 
tain home and commuting from 
Aspen to the lodge. He spent a year 
with us writing Armageddon, which 
gave all the Sterlings a little comer 
on immortality. Since then he’s pro- 
gressed through Topaz and QB VII 
to the epic Trinity, and, I am happy 
to report, from being an indifferent 
skier to the super-deluxe A- 1 bomber 
model. 

Writers seemed to find us out. I, of 
course, was tickled. Alex Haley, in 
the days before Roots, created the 
Playboy Interview, and it was in the 
wake of an interviewee for that maga- 
zine that Alex came to The Heather- 
bed. 

Twenty years ago Aspen was on its 
knees, begging skiers to somehow 
find their way to us. A lot of our 
friends fed themselves and their fam- 
ilies on elk they’d shot, trout they’d 
caught, gardens they’d grown. Tim- 


my Hayden, who taught for Stein with 
Iglook, ate trout sandwiches till I was 
sure he’d break out in speckles, and 
he and his wife Lynn slept with their 
feet on the family freezer-chest like it 
held the heirloom flatware. Given this 
state of bare survival, taking in a visit- 
ing ski team could be a hardship. Just 
the same we all did it. 

I myself felt that people, like dogs, 
should be fed once a day. And since I 
was busier than a mustard paddle at a 
weenie roast, my meals, like pre- 
mature babies, were often served up 
without any finishing touches. When 
the dinner table frequently expanded 
from 10 to 20 what I did was either 
water the spaghetti or add beans to 
the chili. 

I learned to make chili right and 
make it hot when the Chilean Olympic 
ski team, six-strong, moved in with 
us. The 1960 Olympics were due at 
Squaw Valley, but no one had noti- 
fied the weatherman. So until snow 
fell out there we, along with other 
Aspenites, welcomed any Olympians 
who wanted to train. 

My only thoughts were of doing our 
duty and possibly having someone 
around for the children to practice 
Spanish on. None of us had even 
continued 



TURN WITHOUT 
TRAVERSING 

By Weems Westfeldt, Instructor, Taos 
Ski Valley, N.M., member, 1976-77 U.S. 
Ski Demonstration Team 

As a rule, intermediates like to' finish their 
turns on the outside ski and then rise up 
on the same ski to a traverse. The next 
turn then begins with a motion to unweight. 
This approach is adequate, especially for 
smooth slopes. However, there’s another 
approach that provides a far smoother 
transition between two turns. 

Instead of weighting the downhill ski, try 
applying pressure to the uphill ski as you 
finish a turn. Stepping on the uphill ski will 
cause your weight to transfer so early in 
the turn that your change of direction will 
happen almost on its own. Simply rise up 
over the uphill ski and steer with your 
knees to turn. This will help quicken your 
timing and allow you to ski in the fall 
line and through bumps where a traverse 
between turns is not usually desirable. 
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Symbol of 
the quality gift. 



Give the holiday gift everybody 
wants— Seagram’s 7 Crown. Only 
Seagram’s 7 has the unmatched quality 
that makes everyone’s favorite drinks 
taste better. No wonder it’s America’s 
most given gift. 

Seagram’s 7 Croton 

Where quality drinks begin. 


GIFT-PACKAGED AT NO EXTRA COST. 
SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 
AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 
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LETTER FROM KILLINGTON 


Ski the trees, a new angle in lifts 


BY ABBY RAND 

If you had skied Killington, Vt., 
every day that it operated last year 
(there is no evidence that anyone 
actually did), you could have chalked 
up 201 ski days in a season that be- 
gan euphorically on October 27 and 
ended, a bit damply, on May 15. That 
is a record for Killington and it pro- 
duced a record turnout. 

The cause for last year's euphoria 
was the introduction of snowmaking 
to the moderately steep terrain along 
the Glades triple chair. When the 
season began, it began. No skinny 
ribbon of white on Snowshed, no 
frustrating view of a glorious moun- 
tain, brown and bare. There were 
moments when the man-made carpet 
was less than perfect, but for the 
advanced skier there were times early 
in the year when the Glades-Cas- 
cades sector was, for all practical 
purposes, the only game in the state. 
There’s no guarantee, as this is being 
written, that the area will celebrate 
another white Halloween. But we 
wouldn't bet against it. 

What is for sure is the inaugura- 
tion of the new triangular South Ridge 
chair — no, not triple, triangular, 
turning a comer on its swing upward 
over 900 vertical feet . The design is 
novel, but the real excitement is the 
prospect of 50 acres of gladed skiing. 

Glades do exist in New England 
(Sugarbush, Stowe), but the art of dis- 
appearing into the powder left be- 
tween widely spaced trees has been 
basically a western or European art. 
Now it can be practiced on the south- 
east side of Killington and Skye 
Peaks. No prior experience is neces- 
sary. 

You might nevertheless want to 
psyche yourself up for the adventure 
with a cram course. Last month, 
Janet Nelson described what it’s like 
for advanced skiers to go through a 
Mountain Ski Week. If you can’t 
spare a week, Killington will oblige 
with a condensed course called the 
Mountain Weekend. Killington, in 
fact, has 23 different packages. You 
can enlist for lift tickets, lifts-plus- 
lessons, or lifts-plus-lessons-plus- 
rentals. 

For reasons the management can- 
not, or cares not, to explain, you 
can buy these for two, three, five, 


six or seven days but not for four. 
Knowledgeable Vermonters attribute 
the absence of a four-day lift ticket 
to an ancient Indian rite in which 
virgins were tossed off the summit of 
Skye Peak every fourth day in order 
to scare away snowstorms. The prac- 
tice has been discontinued, our Ver- 
mont sources say, but not because 
big snowstorms are now considered 
desirable. “Terrible shortage' of 
qualified virgins" SKI was told. 

The school sessions for would-be 
instructors and patrollers are over, 
but there is time for would-be racers 


to enroll. Learn to Race Weekends 
are set for December 3 and 4, 10 
and 11, and 17 and 18. 

Tuition costs $38 and includes lift 
tickets as well as five hours of in- 
struction. Videotaping can be ar- 
ranged. Ski-clubbers and other hot- 
shots are quick to compare this to the 
$24 needed just for a Saturday-Sun- 
day adult lift ticket. 

Afraid to see yourself on video- 
tape? Relax. Herb Hammett, master 
of the mountain’s taping set-up, says 
60 percent of his subjects discover 
they ski better than they thought they 
did. Taping is included in Mountain 
Week and Weekend deals, but any- 
body can star on Hammett's tape 
merely by paying for the privilege. 
One run before the camera cost $4; 
a double feature of you costs $7 . 

Maybe the taping session will boost 
your chances at Nastar. This season 
Killington has scheduled 60 Nastar 
events. From December 3 to March 


26, the starting gun will go off at 
1 p.m. every Saturday and Sunday. 
Wednesday races will ran until April 
12. Register at the Alpine Training 
Center. 

One of the big preoccupations in 
this valley is what’s going to happen 
down Route 100 at the resort’s new 
property, Mount Snow. (Killington 
already owns Sunday River ski area 
in Maine.) It’s too early to tell at 
this writing, but there have been some 
management changes. Mount Snow’s 
new operating chief is Chris Dia- 
mond, formerly head of retail sales 


at Killington. Bruce McCoy, who 
used to be ski week coordinator at 
Killington, is now manager of skiing 
at Mount Snow. 

There are, we know for certain, 
no plans to create a MacDonald-like 
chain, with names like Killington 
North, Killington South and Olde 
Killington. Nevertheless, Olde Kill- 
ington is still growing. Local realtor 
Bob Montgomery expects his new, 
as-yet-unnamed motel to open near 
the Snowshed parking lot by January. 
That brings the total number of lodg- 
ing establishments affiliated with the 
lodging bureau to 85. This season 
there will be 7,500 beds within 20 
miles of the mountain. 

To unravel the intricacies of the 
resort’s many packages, write for a 
copy of “Killington Ski Scenes,” 
the area’s promotional magazine. 
The address: Killington Resort, Kill- 
ington, Vt. 05751. H31 



Diversity is the name of the game at Killington, with 60 trails over tour mountains ser- 
viced by 13 lifts. This year, the new South Ridge chair opens 50 acres of glade skiing. 
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Introducing [ Delco E3 stereo, 
now in concert with cassette. 



Tell your GM dealer you 
want a Delco AM/FM Stereo 
with Cassette, and we’ll have 
you up to your ears in music. 

You'll hear the highs, the 
lows. You'll be surrounded 
with sound that’s full and 
clear. Almost as if you were 
sitting front row center at 
your favorite concert. 

That very special sound 
is a big reason for ordering 
your new GM car or truck 
with a Delco-GM factory 


can choose 

tape systems in a variety 
combinations: 8-Track with 
AM radio, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo and CB and 
our new AM/FM stereo with 


cassette. 

See and hear them at your 
Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Chevrolet or 
GMC dealer. 

For the sound of GM, tell 
your dealer "Delco" 


sound system. That way, you 
know your new stereo was 
GM-designed for sound 
performance in your new 
vehicle. 

And, depending on which 
car or truck you buy, you 


Delco 

Electronics 


Division of General Motors 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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r SEE NORTH CAROLINA 
I BEFOREYOUGETHERE. 



"lb see all the gpod things 
North Carolina has to 
offer, you need to do some 
looking ahead of time. 

So you’ll know where 
How to find it. And 
there, once you do. 
Send the coupon, for 

0*i« of three tull-color books in the North Carolina travel package yOUt free Nofth CetToliflcl 

travel package. And get the facts, not just another sales pitch. 

After all if you take a good look at North Carolina before 
you come, you're going to enjoy it a lot more while you’re here. 


Name 


Address 


Crty State Zip Code 

NORTH CAROLINATRAVEL PACKAGE 

North Carolina Travel, Department 818 , Raleigh, N.C. 27699 



MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


'rblt V^ptics Inc. 

Dept. S 12. 170 OW Country Rd.. M.neola, N.Y. 11501 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY MAIL 

This unique high fashion frame allows active skiers 
to switch from clear to sunglass to yellow tint for 
flat light or cloudy days - ALL IN A SNAP! 


• Bausch & Lomb Rimless Aviator Styled Frame 

• Interchangeable Impact Resistant Lenses 

• Choices of Frame and Lens Colors 

• Wallet Size Pouch for Extra Lenses 

• Perfect for Everyday Wear 

• Look Better and Ski Better 

• Two Pairs for Price of One 

Send Today For Free Color Catalogue or 
Toll Free 800453-2400 


ant Lenses 
ilors 
rnses 

logue or Call 


look whahs in store for you! 



8 

SKIOSK offers a functional 


storage unit for all your ski gear - 
from poles to parkas! 

One unique cabinet with (our 
specialized compartments 
keeps your ski equipment 
uncomplicated, handy and 
neat to boot! 

Choose one of twelve distinctive 
models trom our tree color 
brochure. 

SKiQSKf 

Star Route #169 
Howard, Colorado 81233 
(303) 942-3568 
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continued 

heard of culture shock. 

We felt our first tremor when the 
Chileans came barreling down our 
driveway in a borrowed Jeep, gears 
screaming, doing 50 in low gear. 
When they alighted we found them 
Latin to the core. They also possessed 
the very peculiar Latin death wish: 
they drove cars with feckess abandon 
and no regard for vehicular law, skied 
with an unconstraint that sent hackers 
scrambling for the trees, kissed every 
woman in sight (even if she looked 
like a hamster and was pushing 70), 
woke guests singing loudly of heart- 
break nights and joy-filled days. 

Their battle cry. I’ll tell you right 
off, was later banned from the Olym- 
pic site. Imagine, if you will, a sound 
composed of equal parts Yma Sumac, 
Comanche war cry, and the screech 
of tearing metal, and you have it. The 
cry originated with the boy Indio, who 
was not your routine Portillo or San- 
tiago Chilean. He sprang from some- 
where high in the Andes, was pure, 
unadulterated Incan, and didn’t even 
speak Spanish. 

Actually, Indio never spoke at all. 
He just looked alert, his button-black 
eyes moving from face to face and 
marking every exit. When Indio had 
needs the other boys divined them, 
probably through osmosis, and if he 
wished to vent a feeling or two, he 
simply broke into the high, mournful 
wail of the battle cry. Indio in full 
voice could single-throatedly set off 
an avalanche. 

My mother arrived for her first visit 
from the East in time to hear The Cry 
issuing from 40 throats in the upstairs 
lounge — the guests had picked it up 
in sheer self-defense — and immedi- 
ately took to her bed with a three-day 
sinking spell and without, as I sniffled 
to Iglook,“...even one glance at our 
view!” 

The Chileans plummeted up and 
down our driveway and all the ski 
runs, spilled hot wax the length and 
breadth of our dorms, used my steam 
iron to press their skis, leered shame- 
fully at our pre-pubescent daughters, 
and triumphantly presented me with a 
housegift bouquet of live, unplucked 
chickens they’d wheedled out of a 
local rancher. The children, mean- 
while, picked up a lot of Spanish, 
most of it unacceptable in polite 
homes, and followed the team every- 
where. It was influences such as this 
which led to Dan, at the age of three, 
traveling the chairlift to 1 1 ,000 feet 
while his father and I rested secure 
in the thought that he was safely en- 
rolled in kiddies’ ski school down 
continued 
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With Gate Turning 
Tips by BOB BEATTIE 


NASTAR Ski Area Directory 


NATIONAL STANDARD RACE 
FOR RECREATIONAL SKIERS 




The HEAD/NASTAR Challenge 



Beat the HEAD pros and win a pair of HEAD skis. 

HEAD® ski challenges you to test your skills against the HEAD racing pros. 
Pros the likes of Ken Corrock. the 1977 NASTAR number one pacesetter, and his 
sister Susie Corrock. 1972 Olympic downhill bronze medalist. Doug Woodcock 
76/77 World Pro Skiing top ten finisher and Bill Shaw, one of the leading 76/ 77 
WPS rookies. 

The morning of each HEAD/NASTAR Challenge, the visiting pros will give a 
free hour long skiing clinic. Then, at the beginning of each afternoon race, they 
will personally run the NASTAR course, establishing par. Winners will be those 
who come closest to the pros' times in the mens and womens divisions of three 
age categories: 18 and under. 19-39. and TO and over. 

And what they'll win is a pair of HEAD skis of their choice, 
skis with the quality and craftsmanship that can give both 
professional and amateur competitors the edge. 

Win or lose, its a rewarding experience to challenge the HEAD pros and yourself. So watch 
for the date and time of the HEAD/NASTAR Challenge in your area. H©3Cl 


Woodcock 


Shaw 



AMF Head Division. 4801 North 63rd Street. Boulder. Colorado 80301 AMF Canada Limited. 52 Royal Road. Guelph. Onlano. Canada NIH6J6 
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NASTAR . . .where 
your dreams 
ski our course. 


NASTAR 


NASTAR Handicap 


Hundreds of thousands of skiers 
have turned dreams into reality 
by making similar turns to those 
made by their ski racing heroes. 

NASTAR (NAtional STAndard 
Race) has afforded that 
opportunity. You need only 
register at one of ninety ski 
areas in the U.S. and you are 
ready to compete against a time 
set by professional ski racers 
such as Ken Corrock, Hank 
Kashiwa and Tyler Palmer. 

Racing bib in place, you slip 
into the NASTAR starting gate. 
The countdown begins as the 
starter shouts, "Three, two, one, 
GO!” You push off your poles 


onto the race course. Down the 
intermediate terrain you skid 
and carve around each giant 
slalom gate envisioning your ski 
idol doing the same. The finish 
line is in sight and you assume a 
tuck position, charging through 
the end to break the timing light 
beam and stop the clock. 
Breathless, you wait for the 
announcer to reveal your time 

"31.5"' 

“WOW! I did it!" 

It’s a gold medal, and your 
dream has become a reality. 


Runyon 


trials with top World Pro Skiing 
racers, runs your course first to 
establish "par. 1 ' The percent 
slower that you race that course 
determines whether you are 
awarded a gold, silver or bronze 
medal according to the 
following age-group handicap 


The unique NASTAR handicap 
scoring system allows 
participants to judge their 
racing ability against any other 
NASTAR racer in the country. 


Your NASTAR pacesetter, 
whose handicap was established 
at early-season pacesetting 
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NASTAR Handicaps 


Age Group 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

6 and under 

0-35 

0-40 

36-50 

41-55 

51-65 

56-70 

7-9 

0-30 

0-35 

31-45 

36-50 

46-60 

51-65 

10-12 

0-25 

0-30 

26-40 

31-45 

41-55 

46-60 

13-15 

0-20 

0-25 

21-35 

26-40 

36-50 

41-55 

16-18 

0-15 

0-20 

16-30 

21-35 

31-45 

36-50 

19-29 

0-15 

0-20 

16-30 

21-35 

31-45 

36-50 

30-39 

0-20 

0-25 

21-35 

26-40 

36-50 

41-55 

40-49 

0-25 

0-30 

26-40 

31-45 

41-55 

46-60 

50-59 

0-30 

0-35 

31-45 

36-50 

46-60 

51-65 

60 and over 

0-35 

0-40 

36-50 

41-55 

51-65 

56-70 


Brownell 


Official Timer for NASTAR: 

The Heuer Time and 
Electronics Corp., Springfield, N.J. 

= 1977 World Wide Ski Corp. 


A SKI Magazine Program 
Administered by 
World Wide Ski Corporation 
P.O. Box 4580 
Aspen, Colorado 81611 


Sponsored by 

SCHLITZ, BONNE BELL, PEPSI-COLA 
Supported by 

AMF/Head, Spalding, K2/Marker, San Marco 


Cover photos: 

Top, middle— David Brownell 
Bottom— Peter Runyon 






Schlitz 

HASTAR 

Finals 

Eighty NASTAR competitors 
nationwide with the best 
average handicaps in their age 
categories— 19-29, 30-39, 
40-49, 50 and over— will be the 
guests of the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Company at Squaw 
Valley, California this spring to 
compete in the Schlitz/ 
NASTAR finals. 

A finalist must have competed 
in three NASTAR races this 
season, prior to March 1 . Ski 
area employees, professionals, 


classified and veteran racers, 
and ski industry reps are 
ineligible. Good news— former 
finalists are eligible when they 
change age groups. 

Schlitz also sponsors the Ski 
Club Doubles Challenge and 
the Schlitz Locals Challenge. 
For more information on these 
programs contact NASTAR. 



Pepsi-Cola 

Junior HASTAR 

Pepsi-Cola/Junior NASTAR 
divides ski enthusiasts eighteen 
and under into five age groups 
to encourage the younger 
set to become involved in 
running gates while providing 
the opportunity to win a medal. 

Bonne Bell’s 

HASTAR 
lest for Women 


On Bonne Bell/NASTAR day 
women match their skiing skills 
against a top woman 
professional skier to earn 
special handicaps based on that 
"For Women Only" par. 
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Ski your way to the 
Schlitz/NASTAR Finals 
at Squaw Valley, California 

Schlitz/NASTAR adds exciting new dimensions 
to recreational skiing. There's the competition . . . 
the thrill of the race . . . the challenge of the 
Schlitz/NASTAR giant slalom course. With the 
handicap "par” system, nearly all skiers have a 
chance to win NASTAR medals in one of ten age 
categories for both men and women. 

Give it a whirl, and you might be one of the 80 
skiers from around the country who will be 
invited to Squaw Valley as guests of Schlitz for 
the 10th Annual Finals on March 30-April 1, 1978. 
Two men and two women in adult age groups 
(19-29, 30-39, 40-49, and 50 and over) with the 
lowest handicaps in each of the five NASTAR 
geographic regions will be selected to compete 
in the Schlitz championships.' 

To be eligible, you must enter at least three 
NASTAR giant slalom races before March 8 at 
one or more of 80 plus NASTAR ski areas across 
the nation. It’s as simple as that. Selections are 
made by the NASTAR computer, and winners 
will be notified by phone. (Sorry, classified racers, 
including veteran class, ski industry representa- 
tives and ski area employees are not eligible. 
Former NASTAR finalists are eligible in a new 
age category.) 

At the Schlitz/NASTAR Finals, the ultimate 
dimension comes into play when you challenge 
others in your age group for the prestigious 
gold, silver and bronze Schlitz cups. 




Ski in style with Schlitz/NASTAR Gear 


SKI BAG — 917.95 

This roomy bag. quality manufac- 
factured by Athalon. offers protec- 
tion for one pair of skis and poles. 
Constructed of strong vinyl-impreg- 
nated nylon, it is designed for skis 
215 cm. and shorter. It protects 
equipment from moisture, stains and 
scratches and is ideal for the rough 
abuse of air travel and cold tempera- 
tures. The leather-like surface cleans 
up easily with a damp cloth. Other 
features include a soft grip handle, 
full-length strong zipper, durable end 
straps and optional shoulder strap. 
BOOT BAG- $16.95 
Made by Athalon from strong vinyl 
that has the elegant texture of 
leather, this large bag easily holds a 
pair of boots and loads of other gear 
It offers solid protection for your 
clothes and equipment from the 


hazards of weather and travel. 
There's also a separate pocket for 
accessories which need extra pro- 
tection. This 16"long x 16"high x 10" 
wide bag also features soft grip 
handle, optional shoulder strap, indi- 
vidual side pocket and full zipper. 
DAY PACK- $10.95 
For the active, on-the-go sports 
enthusiast, this "tear drop" shaped 
bag is just the ticket. It features a 
large top zipper, separate outside 
pocket, waist strap and padded 
shoulder straps. Made in Denver by 
Athalon Products, it is light weight, 
yet durable 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Quantity 

Description 

Price 














Allow 4 weeks for shipment 

Prices include shipping and handling. Sub-total: $ 

Send orders to: — 


Schlitz/NASTAR Gear 
c/o Athalon Products 

P.O. Box 16321 
Denver, Colorado 80216 


Colorado residents 
add 3%% sales tax: 


TOTAL: S 


Make checks payable to: ATHALON PRODUCTS or charge to: 
□ Master Charge □ BankAmericard 
ACCOUNT NUMBER 


EXPIRATION DATE 
SIGNATURE 

Offer void where prohibited by law. Offer expires April 15. 1978 



The 

Giant Slalom 


y Bob Beattie, 

"ASTAR Commissioner 


Entering the 
turn, a racer 
stands squarely 
on his skis. A 


A proper pgfe plant, w 

with the body facing ^ 

downhill (in “anticipation” 
of the turn), helps get 
the racer into one turn and 
ready for the next. 


Here the 
racer allows 
his right arm 
to rise up 
and almost . 
loses his A 
balance. M 
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A well executed turn can be the edge needed 
to win a NASTAR medal. Stay close to the 
gates and follow these simple instructions and 
that medal will be just a few turns away. 




b obermeyer. 



ENJOY YOURSELF IN SAN MARCO! 

SAN MARCO will make a difference in your 
skiing. It is built for performance and com- 
fort. The boot chosen by Nastar Paceset- 
ters should be yours! Give your ability a 
chance. See your dealer for the style that 
suits you. 





‘suggested retail 

u.s.a. sport-obermeyer ltd., aspen, Colorado 


Canada R.S. & L. sports equipment ltd., calgary, alberta 
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Baby, it’s cold out there. But don't worry. 

Bonne Bell keeps you protected with a whole line of 
products made as tough as the weather. 

There’s Sun Bloc for heavy protection the first 
time out. There's Sure Tan for use after you have a 
good sun base. High Altitude Creme is for facing the 
harsh elements over 5,000 feet. Weatherproofer 
helps prevent chapping all over your face -especially 
around your nose and mouth. And Kristi Stick con- 
centrates on your lips. No chapping or sunburn for you. 

Head to toe, Bonne Beil’s got you covered. When it 
comes to protecting, we’re world Class. 


Bonne bsll 


Official Ski Cosmetics of NASTAR 




NASTAR 











We make the ski that's won four World Cups. 
But we make an even better ski for you. 



The World Cup is the most 
coveted crown in skiing. But, at 
Spalding, a better ski for you 
isn't necessarily our World Cup 
winner; it's the one we design 
for vour style or level of skiing. 
A-450 SQUADRA CORSE 
When you're out to win 
The World. 

Our handmade, limited 
edition World Cup winner. 
Exceptionally accurate longitu- 
dinal flex. Quicker dampening 
of vibration. Soft flex tip for 
rapid, yet smooth turn initiation. 
Stiff tail to propel you out 
of the turns and on 
to victory. 


Gustavo Thoeni 


A-450 

The competitor. 

Our production version of 
the Squadra Corse. The per- 
formance difference is a pre- 
cisely designed flex pattern for a 
slightly stiffer tip, softer tail and 
even greater vibration dampen- 
ing capacity. The result is a little 
more forgiveness on more 
widely varying conditions. 


A-440 

The all day, all out skier. 

The ski that really wants to 
boogie. Unidirectional fiberglass 
sheets sandwich an acrylic rein- 
forced core to give you perfect 
carving in high speed turns, 
even on ice. If you major in 
moguls, the A-440 works as fast 
as your head - livelier, instant 
response to keep you in con- 
stant contact. Makes you want 
to shout! 


A-430 

The precision skier. 

For the advanced skier 
who likes to challenge himself 
on every run but still be in con- 
trol comes the A-430. Alumi- 
num sandwiched foam core 
creates an exceptional turning 
ski at slower speeds, yet lets 
you unleash your full potential 
whenever you want. 


For a free poster of Gustavo Thoeni. write Spalding, Owens District Road, Westfield. MA 01085. Supply limited. 


A-420 

If you look good, you feel 
good. 

The progressing intermedi 
ate knows a thrill that competi- 
tive skiers may have forgotten: 
those beautiful, round, con- 
nected turns that leave one 
track down the slope. The 
A-420 is the perfect form and 
technique developer -softer 
from tip to tail so you can turn 

THE WORLD ° nawhm 
AT YOUR FEET MS 
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Bob Beattie 

NASTAR Summer 
Racing Camps 

Success in ski racing is 
predicated on natural ability, 
commitment to training and 
caliber of coaching. 

The finest group of ski coaches 
anywhere assemble at North 
America's most complete 
summer ski center every June. 

Their job is to develop the ski 
racing abilities of America's 
youngsters, in addition to 
helping those skiers simply 
interested in improving their 
technique. 

This is Bob Beattie's NASTAR 
Racing Camps at Mt. Bachelor, 

Oregon. 

No matter what your age or 
skiing ability, former U.S. 

Olympic coach and NASTAR 


commissioner Bob Beattie and 
camp coordinator Bill Marolt, 
head coach of the six-time 
NCAA champion University of 
Colorado ski team, have 
developed a program for you. 


Come have a great time and 
learn from the very best this 
summer. 



Cross Country 



NASTAR and Dannon Yogurt 
announce the introduction of 
Cross Country NASTAR for 
1977 - 78 . 

At cross country ski centers 
nationwide the more than one 
million U.S. nordic enthusiasts 
will have the opportunity to 
compete on a five kilometer 
course designed for all abilities 
of cross country skiers. 

Co-sponsored by Dannon 
Yogurt, the events will be open 
to anyone, with sex and age 
determining the category in 
which one competes. 



cross 
NASTAR 


Sixty percent of all those 
participating will be awarded a 
gold, silver or bronze Cross 
Country NASTAR patch. 
Finally, the recreational cross 
country skier's desire has 
been met. 


* 
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CALIFORNIA 
Alpine Meadows 

Tahoe City 
916-583-4232 

Badger Pass 

Yosemite 
209-372-4691 
Bear Valley 
Bear Valley 
209-753-2301 

Dodge Ridge 

Long Barn 
209-965-3474 

Heavenly Valley 

South Lake Tahoe 
916-541-1330 

Kirkwood 

Kirkwood 
209-258-6000 
Mountain High 
Wrightwood 
213-691-3103 

Northstar-at-Tahoe 

Truckee 
916-562-1010 
Squaw Valley USA 

Olympic Valley 
916-583-2746 

COLORADO 

Aspen Highlands 

Aspen 

303-925-5300 

Breckenridge 

Breckenridge 

303-453-2368 

Buttermilk 

Aspen 

303-925-1220 

Copper Mountain 

Copper Mountain 
303-668-2882 
Crested Butte 
Crested Butte 
303-349-6612 

Keystone 

Keystone 

303-468-2316 

Snowmass 

Aspen 

303-925-1220 
Steamboat 
Steamboat Springs 
303-879-2220 


Telluride 

Telluride 

303-728-3856 

Vail 

Vail 

303-476-5607 

Winter Park 

Winter Park 
303-726-5514 

CONNECTICUT 

Mt. Southington 

Southington 

203-628-0954 

IDAHO 

Sun Valley 

Sun Valley 
208-622-41 1 1 

MAINE 

Sugarloaf/USA 

Kingfield 

207-237-2000 

Sunday River 

Bethel 

207-824-2187 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire East 

Charlemont 

413-339-6617 

MICHIGAN 

Boyne Country 

Boyne Falls 
616-549-2441 

Brule 

Iron River 
906-265-4957 

Caberfae's 

Cadillac 
616-862-3300 
Cliffs Ridge 
Marquette 
906-225-0486 

Indianhead 

Wakefield 
906-229-5181 
Mt. Brighton 
Brighton 
313-227-1451 

Mt. Holly 

Holly 

313-634-8260 
Schuss Mountain 
Mancelona 
616-587-9162 

Shanty Creek 

Bellaire 

616-533-8621 


MINNESOTA 

Buck Hill 

Burnsville 

612-435-7174 

Lutsen 

Lutsen 

218-663-7212 

MONTANA 

Big Sky 

Big Sky 
406-995-4211 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Attitash 

Bartlett 
603-374-2369 
Big Bear 
Brookline 
603-673-4600 

Crotched Mountain 

Francistown 
603-588-6345 
Mt. Cranmore 
North Conway 
603-356-5544 

Pat’s Peak 

Henniker 
603-428-3245 
Tyrol Ski Area 
Jackson 
603-383-4315 

Waterville Valley 

Waterville Valley 
603-236-8311 

NEW MEXICO 

Red River Ski Area 

Red River 
505-754-2223 

Taos 

Taos 

505-776-2266 

NEW YORK 

Catamount 

Hillsdale 

518-325-3200 

Cockaigne 

Greek 

716-287-3223 

Greek Peak 

Cortland 
607-835-3615 
Hunter Mountain 
Hunter 
518-263-4181 

Labrador 

Tully 

607-842-6221 


Peek n Peak 

Clymer 

716- 355-2227 

Snow Ridge 

Turin 

315-348-8456 
West Mountain 

Glens Falls 
518-793-6606 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Beech Mountain 

Banner Elk 
704-387-4208 

Sugar Mountain 

Banner Elk 
704-898-4521 

OREGON 

Mt. Bachelor 

Bend 

503-382-2442 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Blue Knob 

Claysburg 

814-239-5111 

Oregon Hill 

English Center 

717- 353-7521 

UTAH 

Park City 

Park City 
801-649-8111 

Snowbird 

Snowbird 

801- 742-2222 

VERMONT 

Killington 

Killington 

802- 422-3333 

Glen Ellen 

Waitsfield 

802-496-3301 

Mad River Glen 

Waitsfield 

802-496-3551 

Mt. Snow 

West Dover 

802-464-3333 

Okemo 

Ludlow 

802-228-4041 

Pico 

Rutland 

802-775-4345 

Ski Jay Peak 

Jay 

802-988-2611 


Smugglers’ Notch 

Jeffersonville 

802-644-8851 

Stratton Mountain 

Bondville 

802-297-2200 

Sugarbush 

Warren 

802-583-2381 

VIRGINIA 

Bryce Mountain 

Bayse 

703-856-2117 

Massanutten 

Harrisonburg 

703-289-2121 

WASHINGTON 

Alpental 

Snowqualmie Pass 
206-434-6112 

Crystal Mountain 

Crystal 

206-663-2265 

WISCONSIN 

Birch Park 

Houlton 

612-439-3723 

Devils Head 

Merrimac 

608-493-2251 

Rib Mountain 

Wausau 

715-845-2846 

Snowcrest 

Somerset 

612-439-2427 

Telemark 

Cable 

715-798-3811 

Trollhaugen 

Dresser 

612-433-5141 

WYOMING 

Grand Targhee 

Alta 

307-353-2308 
Jackson Hole 
Teton Village 
307-733-2026 


List is current as of 
Sept. 20. 1977. New 
areas will be added 
before the season starts. 
In addition to regular 
NASTAR dates, most 
areas will be holding 
special holiday 
NASTARS. Check with 
your local area. 
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Blue Maguey cactus hearts ripe and ready for distilling at Tequila Cuervo’s La Rojeha plant. 
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Since 1795 Cuervo Gold 

has been made in only one way. 
And in only one place. 


Here in Tequila, progress doesn’t always mean doing things easier or faster. 
It sometimes means doing things the same way we did them hundreds of years 
ago. Like creating Cuervo Gold. 

For this reason, time-honored traditions still persist here. Persist in a time 
when quality and dedication are too often overlooked. 

Here, under the knowing eye and scrutiny of the Cuervo family, the Blue 
Maguey is still pampered, nurtured and cultivated. Exactly as it’s been done 
for over 182 years. 

Here, the Maguey still flourishes amidst the rich volcanic soil and perfectly 
tailored climate of Tequila. A combination essential to the 
perfection of Cuervo Gold. And a combination unmatched 
anywhere else in the world. 

Here too, Cuervo Gold is watched over and distilled until it 
accepts its pale amber hue and golden smooth taste. A 
beautiful transition that’s been a rare tradition since 1795. 

For all these reasons and more, Cuervo Gold is truly 
something special. Versatile and adaptable. With a taste 
beyond compare. Neat, on the rocks, with a splash of soda, in 
a perfect Sunrise or Margarita, Cuervo Gold will bring you 
back to a time when quality ruled the world. 

Cuervo. The Gold standard since 1795. 



CUERVO ESPECIAL® TEQUILA. 80 PROOF. IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY © 1977 HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD. CONN. 
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The author of the most dramatically successful 
sports book of the seventies, Inner Tennis, now 
applies his dynamic, proven principles to skiing... 

Sjtt your £ liad 

to “Inner SJd,v V - 


I 1 

SKI Magazine BOOK SERVICE 

44 Hillside Ave., Manhasset, N.Y. 11030 

Please rush my copy of Inner Skiing (Book No. 
4220). Enclosed is my check or money order for 
$7.75 as payment in full. I understand that I may 
return the book for full refund within ten days after 
examining it if not fully satisfied. H7ZZ 
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Zip 
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Timothy Gallwey, the well-known founder 
of the Inner Game Tennis Institute and 
television personality has turned his 
proven methods to skiing. Improve 
your skiing skills, your pleasure on 
the slopes, gain body awareness, 
absorb his proven techniques in 
Inner Skiing. You'll read it like a 
novel, use it like a step-by-step 
manual. 

MEET THE AUTHORS 

Robert Kriegel, the co-author, is 
equally well-known as the director 
of the Esalen Sports Center and 
SAGAS, the "self-development 
through active games and sports" 
training program. 



Use Inner Skiing to gain greater body awareness, to 
overcome fear, to learn how to increase your compe- 
tence, your thrills on the slopes. Much as he did in his 
best-selling books, The Inner Game of Tennis and Inner Tennis, 
Timothy Gallwey creates a skiing philosophy based on relaxed 
concentration, trusting your body and quieting your conscious mind. 

Learn all about Self 2, the body, the doer. Learn how to counteract 
the influence of Self 1, the ego or thinker demanding control. Learn to 
quiet the ego or thinker so that the body is free to express its true 
abilities, its chosen direction. As a tyro let your body do what it already 
can. Trust that it will learn how to do what it can’t yet do. 

Learn how to overcome fear— of falling, of failing, of flying. Make fear 
your friend, useif for heightened action . . .Your breathing's stimulated, 
adrenalin s secreted in your bloodstream, your pulse pounds, your 
body’s prepared for peak performance . . . learn how to take advantage 
of it. Completely overcome the vicious fear cycle— distorted perception 
skews your performance, impedes your natural progress. 

Take moguls on an especially steep slope, for instance. Use your ski 
pole as a plumb line, estimate the angle (degrees off the horizontal) of 
the part of the trail you find steepest, most bothersome. Invariably, 
you’ll think it 80° when in actuality, it’s more like 20°. Use this info, look 
for other steep places, for the most treacherous moguls, rank each in 
order of degree of difficulty. Pretend you're going to ski this slope, 
locate your first turn. Spot your second ... third .. . fourth . . . Concentrate 
on your imaginary run, become aware of the realities of the slope, 
focus on actual details, the smaller the better, calm your mind 
and . . . begin your run— without thought, without hesitation . . . you know 
this slope intimately, your run’s sure to be a breakthrough. 


Timothy Gallwey is the author 

of Inner Tennis and The 
Inner Game of Tennis, best- 
sellers that have dramatically 
improved tennis games all 
across America. Be among the 
first to benefit, see your skiing 
impressively improved, by 
using the exact same princi- 
ples in this brand new book. 


By ordering 
through SKI 
Magazines 
BOOK SERVICE 
you receive 
remarkable 
discounts . . . 

Save 13% 

Inner Skiing 

is yours for 

only s 7.75 

Regular publisher 's 
price S8.95 


Learn to face up to moguls and ice, speed, other skiers on the 
slopes. Inner Skiing’s practical, relaxed concentration techniques 
will work for you. Decrease your fear, increase your competence. 
Learn to repeat a breakthrough run, any experience, a few turns at 
least, in which your performance contradicts your self-image. Believe 
that experience— it shows you’re capable of more— not your self- 
image. Relax your mind. Trust your body. ... let it do what it instinctively 
knows how to do. This book shows you exactly how to go about it. 

Learn the two basic kinds of improvement, exactly how to make 
them: learn to bring your skill closer to your present capabilities, learn 
new skills. (Remember that improvement is only the natural process of 
helping something already inside yourself to emerge.) 

Inner Skiing forces you to overcome self-doubt— the errors it’s 
causing will begin to disappear spontaneously. Inner Skiing contains 
countless self-impcoving games. Play them, be overwhelmed by the 
results. Play "Ski Ignorant". . . forget everything you think you know 
... all concepts, images, beliefs. Play "Do It". . . trust your instructor. 
Take runs behind him you'd never attempt on your own. Convert 
your instructor’s encouragement into self-trust. Read Inner Skiing 
like a novel, absorb its ideas like the best self-help manual. Timothy 
Gallwey and Robert Kriegel have improved the game of thousands 
upon thousands of tennis players, their relaxed concentration 
concepts are guaranteed to be equally invaluable to skiers. 

If coupon is missing, please write to: 

SKI Magazine BOOK SERVICE, 44 Hillside Ave., Manhasset, N.Y. 11030 
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LIFE WITH STEIN . ■ ■ 

continued 


below. 

The Chilean National Team may 
not have won any medals at Squaw 
Valley, but they sure left a lasting 
impression in Aspen. 

It was our friend and neighbor 
Andy Mead Lawrence who made the 
impression at Squaw; she was the first 
pregnant Olympic torch-bearer. 
I heartily envied Andy, who gained 
three pounds per child, skied with 
undiminished zest, and gave birth at 
some convenient hour like right after 
lunch or in plenty of time for dinner. 

Over the years Iglook and I housed, 
fed, and befriended Aussies, Cana- 
dians, Argentinians, Kiwis, Japa- 
nese, a few Czechs, half of Mexico, 
three Iranians and a Pole. And then, 
of course, there were the Vikings. 

I know this stretches credulity, but 
a few years back there were not hun- 
dreds of fast-skiing American kids 
vying in instructor clinics for a chance 
to teach. In fact, Stein, in desperation, 
had to import instructors. It was thus 
that the newest wave of Norsemen — 
farmboys and sailors from Norway, 
Danish gymnasts, Icelandic sheep- 


herders — hit Aspen. To our children 
the names of these skiing wonders — 
Ulfar, Magne, Steinthor, Finn-Eddy, 
Peder, Svein, Arne — were at first 
uniformly unintelligible, so they sim- 
ply lumped them all together as “the 
Vikings.” 

When Arne Martinsson and Mag- 
ne Nostdahl climbed off the boat and 
appeared at our door they were young , 
eager, apple-cheeked, and in for the 
shock of their lives. They’d expected 
gold and all they found was the same 
old snow. As an added blow, they 
discovered if they didn’t teach they 
wouldn’t eat. There were few guar- 
anteed ski school salaries in those 
days, and an instructor really had to 
hustle. Hustling in Norwegian is as 
futile as pimping in the Gobi Desert, 
and until the Norwegians could learn 
English they lived on cafeteria left- 
overs, our largesse and the Red 
Onion “Special.” The Special cost 
$1.50 and fortunately fed a lumber- 
jack, so Magne and Arne ordered 
one per sitting, alternating meat and 
salad one night, bread and vegetables 
the next. 

After a few months Magne, who 
was fortunately dark-complected, got 
a night job as a Chinese waiter at 
Trader Ed’s Restaurant. Ed himself 


was fighting off foreclosure at the 
time and operating his entire estab- 
lishment on an extension cord plugged 
into an absentee owner's upstairs 
apartment. The place was conse- 
quently dark as a tomb (and almost 
as empty) and unsuspecting tourists, 
who couldn’t be expected to detect 
the difference between a Mandarin 
and a Bergen accent, never even 
noticed Magne’s suspiciously Occi- 
dental bone structure. This unfortu- 
nate confusion spilled over into the 
kitchen. So it was weeks before Mag- 
ne discovered the Japanese cook's 
“asshole" was not a term of endear- 
ment, and the diners were treated to a 
spirited meat-cleaver chase among the 
tables and tiki torches. 

Our children never picked up much 
Norwegian (nobody picks up Nor- 
wegian but other Norwegians) but 
they did spend some of their for- 
mative years trying to teach Magne 
and Arne English. 

“Listen, Amey, you’re not sup- 
posed to say 'a lot of nail’ — it’s 
‘nails,’ plural!" 

“Gosh, Magne, why do you have 
to be such a spazz about an old ‘J’? 
It’s not pee-yam-muhs, it’s pah-JAM- 
mahs!" Iglook insists all their efforts 
were in vain, because Arne can’t 
speak English to this day. 

The Vikings married local girls, 
became citizens, successful business- 
men, fathers of families. Iglook and 
I are crazy about them, except when 
they break out the aquavit. Stein used 
to whip up a punch of fruit juice , grain 
alcohol, aquavit, mead and mayhem. 
On the days following we; visited 
in the hospital with Ulla Neilson, 
who’d broken both ankles in an ob- 
stacle race featuring the roof of 
Stein’s house . . . bailed out Magne 
and Ame after a cross-country auto 
race over Mrs. Paepcke’s ranch, 
across town, and into a telephone pole 
. . . and soothed the hysterical 
members of a beginners’ ski class 
which Magne, still roaring drunk, had 
ushered to the edge of a precipice and 
ordered, "Come now, we YUMP!” 

Any hotel owner meets enough fas- 
cinating people to fill a book. Conrad 
Hilton managed three, between wives. 
I guess the ones 1 remember best are 
all the children. Word spread that we 
had this enormous family and would 
scarcely notice one more. On this 
mistaken theory parents sent us off- 
spring by the the score — ostensibly to 
learn to ski, in reality to get them out 
of the house. The kids mitered sheets, 
mucked out toilets, mastered skiing, 
hocked my silver. We helped rear a 
future race-car driver, a Texas depart- 
ment-store heir, an F. Scott Fitzgerald 
grandchild, seven school dropouts. 


POINTER 


SHOW OFF YOUR SKIS 
ON HARDPACK 

fly Chris Ryman, Instructor and racing 
coach, Snowbird, Utah; member, 1977- 
78 U.S. Ski Demonstration Team 

When snow cover has lost its powdery 
surface and becomes hardpacked and 
icy, it’s time to get on your skis’ edges to 
gain more control. If you usually turn on 
flat skis, just tipping your skis up on edge 
may require some practice. 

If your skis have a bright-colored base 
or a logo that shows through a clear base, 
think about trying to expose these base 
cosmetics by tipping the lower edges 
up off the snow. Make turns of various 


speeds and try to show as much of the 
bases as possible. Experiment to see 
just how much edge you need to control 
your skis properly. 

At high speeds you’ll find you can ex- 
pose more base. With practice you’ll find 
your growing awareness of this tipping 
motion will help you gain more edging 
and better control, even when you travel 
slowly. 
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two runaways, a Navy orphan and an 
Army brat. By the time we were 
finished I had 23 children and a pale 
expression. 

Our own children grew up thinking 
they were part of an institution and 
that ski mountains of Aspen were 
their personal property. Skiing be- 
came an integral part of their lives and 
eventually a ticket to every continent 
in the world. It was, we thought, the 
very best experience a child could 
have. 

We were one of the last of the pre- 
condominium, old-time ski lodges. 
We dispensed bandaids, Alka-Selt- 


URIS ON STERLING 

Novelist Leon Uris, author of 
"Heatherbedlam" (February 1965 
SKI), described what life was like at 
Aspen's Heatherbed Lodge in the 
1960's. An L.A. expatriate, it was 
Uris’ first home in Aspen, and his 
article began with remembrances of 
Martie Sterling, the author of this 
article, and her husband Iglook: 

"Martha Jane Sterling, mother of 
six and co-mortgagee of the Heath- 
erbed, sat at the kitchen table, 
clamped a cigar in her teeth deter- 
minedly and pondered chestily over 
the copy for a new brochure. 'The 
trouble,' she said, 'is to try to de- 
scribe the Heatherbed in 50 words.' 

" 'lust call it the New York Met of 
ski lodges,' chortled her spouse, 
Poor Ken (Iglook) Sterling. 

"I made an appearance desperate- 
ly seeking coffee and sympathy. It 
was the morning after an Aspen 
after-dark tour. I ended up in a loser- 
pay-all chug-a-lug contest at the 
Galena Street East having learned 
that aging ex-Marines should not 
contest the beer drinking capacity 
of wise-guy college kids and hope 
to win. 

"I managed a roquefort smile. 

"Poor Ken, noting my magenta 
shading, greeted me with a custom- 
ary reverence for literary eminence. 
'Hey Uris, your face looks like 20 
miles of dirt road. How about having 
a greasy pork chop for breakfast?' " 


zer, advice to the lovelorn, intro- 
ductions to the lonely, 12,873 free 
meals and 60-odd tank cars of glueh- 
wein. We never made much money, 
but we gave our skiers everything 
we had — and got back more in re- 
turn. 

An era is gone. So are many of 
our wonderful skiers. I sometimes 
feel sad, sometimes sorry, but most 
of the time, I must admit, I just feel 
20 years younger. BUI 



NOT EVEN A TENNESSEE WINTER 
changes the temperature of Jack Daniel’s 
limestone spring water. 

Our spring runs year round at exactly 56°. 
(Our ducks are glad of that.) And it’s totally 
iron-free. Our stiller is glad of that, because 
iron is murderous to whiskey. That’s why 
Jack Daniel started our 
distillery here over a 
century ago. And we’ve 
never seen fit to change 
anything Mr. Jack 
started. After a sip of 
our whiskey, we trust, 
you’ll be glad of that. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tenn. 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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DENVER DOES IT DEEP 


continued from page 111 

“I’m back to myself again," he 
said one evening over dinner. “I 
was on the edge for a while — got 
real hectic, a little crazy. But I’m 
getting together again, and I feel 
great." 

He gives you the feeling the songs 
he writes of the mountains and wil- 
derness have been based on real ex- 


periences. He began on the lyrics to 
a new skiing song during the week 
we spent together, and although he 
was having some trouble with the 
tempo, he felt the song was working. 
He wanted it to flow with the moun- 
tain, the way a good skier does. 

“1 have a real desire to share with 
people my feelings about this kind of 
experience. What 1 do is write songs 
and sing for people. 1 think that what 
I do best is communicate with them. 
1 say some things that they feel — 


and know that if they could have put 
it down on paper first they would 
have. 

“Songs come whenever they 
come. You're sitting someplace — 
you start thinking about something. 
Generally, with me, the songs come 
as a thought about something I have 
experienced. It's like one morning 
out at Snowmass. I was first on the 
chair on one of those days when the 
snow crystals were sparkling, not a 
cloud in the clear blue sky, and I was 
thinking about a snow-crystal morn- 
ing, someplace close to Heaven. I've 
had that thought since last winter and 
want it to be part of my ski song, 
but I haven’t found a place for it yet. 

“I wrote Annie's Song on the 
mountain while skiing one day by 
myself. 1 had just finished a difficult 
run and was riding up the chair. It 
was real quiet — my body was tired 
from cranking out all those turns from 
the top and I was sitting there really 
resting and feeling my body. All of 
a sudden 1 started hearing sounds, 
people laughing and having fun, and 
seeing the bluest sky ever, and people 
in colored outfits skiing over the 
snow, and seeing the trees covered 
with snow and the smells and all the 
things going on. It starts your mind 
working. 

“That’s what skiing is. It fills all 
of your senses — it fills everything.” 

I approached my meeting with 
Denver with some apprehension. I 
doubted anyone could be that dedi- 
cated to the wilderness, that anyone 
could write and sing songs with such 
feeling and commitment. But he 
brings a temperament to his beliefs 
that few skiers or preservationists 
have. 

“1 testified before Congress last 
week about the Wilderness Act," he 
said. “What 1 did was talk about why 
we needed wilderness, recreation, 
and a place to go where life hasn't 
been swallowed up by machinery — 
but most importantly why we need a 
place to go to get our bearings again 
so we don’t get blinded by our suc- 
cess or failures and lose sight of life 
around us. The wilderness tends to 
balance that. We find it in the forests, 
the desert, the mountains, the sea, 
the Earth. It’s everything that allows 
us to discover who we are.” 

There was, of course, the matter of 
the helicopter that took us to the 
skiing. How did John feel about the 
intrusion of a helicopter? 

“You know, I haven’t noticed that 
we have caused any damage with the 
helicopter," he said. “I would ob- 
ject to the noise if I was down there 
walking around, but these mountains 
are right for this kind of skiing. Man 
continued 


WE’RE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


Exercise Regularly 


American Heart Association cf} 


Care lor your 
Bottoms 

The Hertel Way 

HERTEL HOT WAXER® 

• Fast, tasy tconomical waxing for the recreational 
and proftssional skier. 

• Smooth, proftssional wax coating. 

• Wax panatratas ski basa. 

• Intarchanga wax aasily. • Waighs lass than 1V< lbs. 

Units ara: Dasignad for tha consumar (families, ski schools, 

teams, clubs). Proven for both Alpine and X-Country skis. 
Excellent gift. Portable. Electrically heated. 

Maintenance free. No dripping - no mass. 
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Hertel 
Ski Base 
Repair Tool 


(one bag of assorted color repair chips included) □ $23 

• Repair tha basa of your skis in just minutes. • No dis- 
coloration of basa repair material, no black carbon residua. 

• Special patented nose (scraper) allows re-working of 
existing base material. • Conserves basa repair material. 

• Hand held. 

HERTEL & CO., INC. 


NOW IN 
HANDY TUNE-UP KITS 

□ Regular Hot Waxer ♦ 3 oz. wax Instructions $38.47. 

1 □ Kit 1. Hot Waxer. 6 oz. wax. cork, scraper, complete 
instructions and handy carrying case. $42 

□ Kit 2. Hot Waxer. ltt lbs. wax. cork, scraper, 
complete instructions, handy carrying case. $56 

□ Kit 3. Hot Waxer. ltt lbs. wax. cork, scraper. 10” file, 
ski base repair tool. 3 oz. base repair material $98 


NEW FOR '77 HERTEL'S 
HOT SAUCE & 
SUPER HOT SAUCE 

Granulated 1 lb. bag $3.94 
□ Blue □ Yellow 


□ Red 


□ White Super 


P O Box 10, Cupertino CA 95014 

Please ship me the item checked above at the corresponding 

price. Enclosed is my check for $ 

F.O.B Pricing. Warehouse. Calif. 

□ Bankamericard □ VISA a Masterclurge 

Card No. . 

Expiration Date 
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Hie great strength of a Rolex is strength. 

Jean -Claude Killy ; Skier. Racing driver. Flyer Moviemaker Manufacturer. Entrepreneur 
Rolex.Handcrafted timepiece designed forsunnval in extreme environments. 


ROLEX 

The Rolex Explorer II Perpetual Superlative Chronometer Pressure proof to 330 feet In stainless steel with matching bracelet ( 1655/207) $515. 
Write for free color brochure. Rolex Watch U.SA. Inc.. Dept. K-125. Rolex Building. 665 Fifth Avenue. New York. New York 10022. 


Geneva • Bombay - Brussels - Buenos Aires -Caracas -Cologne - Dublin - Hong Kong - Johannesburg - London 
Madrid - Mexico City - Milan - New York - Paris -Sao Paulo -Singapore - Sydney -Tokyo - Toronto 
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DENVER DOES IT DEEP 



Check out the hottest undercover story on 
the slopes. Skier's gear that doubles as un- 
derwear and pullover. The thermal part hugs 
your ribs, keeps you snug, keeps out the chill. 
The turtleneck insert adds a dash of fashion. 
And they're both together in a one-piece 
multi-purpose garment that will bring you 
compliments on your style— on the slopes 
and off. 

No need to buy, pack, wear (and wash) two 
separate garments. No need to put up with 
constricting bulk. By eliminating a layer, you 
trim your silhouette, gain new freedom of 
movement. A practical blend of cotton and 
polyester. White— with choice of colors for 
the turtleneck insert. Order now — for quick 
delivery. Money back guarantee. 


i Dente, Inc. Dept. SK 
j 30 Galesi Drive, Wayne, N.J. 07470 

| Please send me shirtfs) it J15.95 each 

I 1 checked below. I enclose check Money Order 

in the amount of $ as payment in full. 

| Sizes: Men's— S, M. 1. XL. Ladies— S. M. L. 


COLOR 

SIZE QUANTITY 

Price 

Mens 

Ladies 

Mens 

Ladles 

White 





S 







Denim Blue 






Emerald Gt 






Bright Red 






Cocoa Brown 






TOTAL PRICE $ 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CttY 

STATE ZIP 

We accept Visa, Master Charge, American Express 
Postage Paid on AH Shipments 
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ought to be able to appreciate these 
bowls and glaciers. The easiest and 
least intrusive way to do it is the 
way we did it, with the helicopter. 

“As we advance technologically, 
we are creating the opportunities for 
people who would not otherwise get 
out of the city. We all enjoy the 
wilderness in different ways, and as 
long as we handle it responsibly, 
I think it’s good to make use of our 
advances.” 

John thought for a moment about 
why he came to the Monashees that 
week — for relaxation mainly — and 
came up with an interesting analogy 
between himself and Mike Wiegele, 
our guide. 

“Most of my life is centered 
around my career and the work I do 
— a television show, an album, a 
concert. I’m responsible and I’m will- 
ing to take that responsibility. 1 feel 
very fortunate to have the best peo- 
ple in the business to work with. 
How far out it is to get to a point 
in life where you get to do things 
you like to do most, and to be able 
to do it with people who are also doing 
what they do best. 

“That’s exactly what Mike is doing 
up here. This is his show, and he 
runs it well. It’s a great show, and 
we are just a part of it. For me, that 
is the vacation — being a small part of 
Mike’s production and loving it. I 
can really relax. 

“For me," said John, "a big part 
of skiing is just being up on the side 
of a mountain, any mountain, and 
looking around. Feel the mountain — 
have an individual run. I think that's 
great. Dancing with the mountain — 
that’s what it comes down to every 
time." 

I watched John’s confidence build 
every day we skied. The first four 
days it snowed constantly, yet our 
pilot, Ed Knight, managed to get us 
to the best skiing in the Monashees 
no matter what the conditions. We 
were flying in a 10-passenger Bell 204 
and would watch the helicopter as 
Knight would leave us at the sumit, 
run after run, and dive down through 
the snow to disappear into the storm 
and wait for us on the frozen lake 
below. 

“It amazes me!” John would say 
again and again as the days pro- 
gressed. Tom Crum finally had to 
give up counting how many times he 
said “It amazes me" that week. 

We all fell a lot early in the week. 
On the fifth day the sun came out and 
we flew higher to the glaciers near 
the Thunder River in the Cariboos. 


Floating through miles of powder, 
everything finally seemed to come 
together. During one brief period 
when clouds obscured the summit we 
returned to a tree run lower down 
the valley, a run that had given John 
considerable trouble earlier in the 
week. This time, he skied it non- 
stop. 

“Do you realize I just skied that 
entire run without even falling once?’ ’ 
he yelled at the bottom, “and I wasn’t 
•even trying!" 

John and I talked over breakfast 
one morning about skiing ability. We 
agreed that confidence and ability go 
hand in hand. The problem most peo- 
ple have with their skiing, he said, 
is that they are too worried about 
how they appear to others. "They 
don’t stop to realize that the other guy 
is just as concerned about himself and 
could care less what you look like. 

“There’s so much in society say- 
ing this is what you have to do to 
be successful, this is what you have 
to wear, or this is what you have 
to have to look good. 

“One of the values of being in the 
mountains is that we get away from 
all of this. In the city we are sur- 
rounded by this, but in the moun- 
tains you are surrounded only by 
yourself and you soon find out who 
you are. You find out what in life 
pleases and displeases you. Learning 
about that — becoming aware of that 
— all of a sudden you start having 
a sense of yourself. You know what 
it is to take care of yourself. 

John takes care of himself by writ- 
ing and singing. 

“It took me two and a half years 
of college to realize what I really 
liked to do was sing — and not only 
did I like to do it. but I was good 
at it. People would always gather 
around when I started to sing and 
play, and they would really enjoy it. 
Within a month after I quit college 
I was singing and making a living by 
doing that.” 

We ended the week the way it 
had begun — in a snow storm driving 
from the lodge to the airport in Kam- 
loops. Everyone was comparing their 
expectations on the way in to their 
experiences on the way out.. It had 
been a great week. 

The storm passed before we 
reached Kamloops. Along the way we 
saw a bald eagle gliding over the 
fields along the Fraser river. It re- 
minded us of our last run on the fifth 
day when at sunset we watched two 
eagles soaring over the cliffs above 
Sundown Bowl. 

No one spoke. No one felt they 
had to. John had said it before in 
a hundred songs. S3) 
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Stowe’s Super 
6-day Ski-rack 
saves 
you up 

to60*. . 
Stay with it 


Now, you can experience the scope and quality of 
the true Ski Capital of the Easton quite 
remarkable terms. 

Stowe's 6-day Ski-Pack gives you unlimited use 
of every lift on two mountains. All our dazzling runs. 
All our richly varied terrain, with slopes and trails 
for all levels. It also gives you unlimited group 
lessons at Stowe's world-famous Ski School. Three 
a day, if you like. All for just $75 (children 13 and 
under $50) , a saving of up to 60% compared to our 
regular lesson and daily ticket rates. Start any day, 
including the weekend, except December 21 — 
December 31. 

Stay with us and you’ll save even more. All Stowe's 
wide, wide range of hotels and lodges, from 
luxurious to rustic, offer special reductions to 
skiers who take the Ski-Pack. 

So ski a week, stay a week, live a week, with 
Stowe's Ski-Pack, Stowe’s warm hospitality, and 
Stowe's sparkling apr6s-ski. Stay with it. 

For instant Stowe reservations, 
call toll-free: 800 - 451 - 5100 . 

If busy, call direct 802-253-7321 
And mail your coupon today. 


ph Stowe welcomes the 

American Express Card 
I^HII at many locations. 


r 

i 


STOWE AREA ASSOCIATION, 

Box 1 230 A, Stowe, Vermont 05672. 

Please send me details on Stowe’s Super Six-Day Ski-Pack Vacations, 
plus a brochure and Lodging Directory. 
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There’s more than 


Our name is Tecnica 


Famous names mean a lot to most 
people. Some folks will follow a name almost 
anyplace, no matter where it leads them. We 
believe in famous names too, and think ours 
is one that can lead you to bigger and 
better things. 

But there’s more than just fame in 
our name. There’s all those things that the 
sound of Tecnica makes you think 
about — technique, technology, technicians — 
and the technical expertise it takes to 
make ski boots that can withstand the close 
scrutiny and attention our name attracts. 

For example, our new ‘Flexible Ankle Effect’ is 
an innovation that gives skiers a softer forward 
flex, and even better edge control than 
other boot designs. 

It’s almost like our name is a 
challenge. It invites you to take a good, 
close look at our boots and how they are made. 
And the invitation is sincere, because the 
better you get to know Tecnica, the clearer you 
will see that there really is more than fame 
in our name! 


The Technical in Tecnica 

Everyone skis better when they have a good feeling for what 
their skis are doing on the snow. To feel how sensitive the new Tecnicas are, 
take the Tec-Nickel test. Place a nickel (or even a dime) on a hard, flat 
surface and step on it with your Tecnicas. The sole is so thin, and puts you 
so close to your skis that you can virtually feel the shape of the 
coin underfoot. 

It’s a case of less boot being more boot. We’ve taken the 
thickness out of the sole, trimmed the fat off the instep to give it a sleeker, 
lower profile, and reduced the overall weight by about 20%. With less 
mass, the boot flexes freely without bottoming out, providing a ‘Flexible 
Ankle Effect,’ new with this year’s Tecnicas. 

The result is a lighter, more responsive boot that lets you feel 
every move your skis make, without losing the support and strength 
that a technically advanced boot like Tecnica always assures. 


A subsidiary of Dartmouth Outdoor Sports, Inc., 
Hanover, N.H. 03755, and Sparks, Nevada 89431. 
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The Technique in Tecnica 

It’s fascinating how skiing techniques have changed over the 
years, and how the key to better form and control has been moving steadily 
downward from the shoulders since the forties. In the nineteen-fifties it 
was hip angulation that led to better technique. In the sixties, knee rotation 
got everyone’s attention, and today, ankle flexibility is emerging as the 
critical element in becoming a better skier. 

To keep pace with this new development in teaching and 
skiing style, we have created the ‘Flexible Ankle Effect’. It is designed to 
make the boot work with the natural movements of your foot and 
lower leg instead of against them. 

The ‘Flexible Ankle Effect’ lets the boot flex freely and evenly 
from the ankle and still hug close to your leg for precise edge control. You 
apply forward pressure onto your skis and still maintain good lateral 
support. It’s a breakthrough in technique, and it’s coming first from Tecnica. 
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The Technology in Tecnica 

To us, technology means fitting the form to the function, 
putting the round pegs in the round holes. We’ve redesigned the upper 
collar to be thinner and more flexible, and added an outer tongue to 
the shell to ease the pressure on sensitive shins. 

The collar now is a single thickness so there is no more stiff, 
bulky overlapping. The outer tongue fills the gap where the two collar 
halves meet, and since it is part of the lower shell, it transmits the 
forward-leaning forces from your ankles and legs to your skis better than 
the floating tongue concept. 

We’ve also improved the overall comfort and fit by changing 
the midsole from a flat, formless plate, to an anatomical footbed, 
contour-shaped to your foot for added comfort and warmth. 

If it’s a question of technology, the answer is from Tecnica. 




\ rech nicianS 


The Technicians In Tecnica 

How can you train ten different people to all consistently enforce 
the same exacting quality control standards time after time, week after 
week? The truth is you can’t. The QC standard will float. What one man 
lets pass, another might reject. So at Tecnica, we’ve solved the problem 
another way. 

We have established and maintained an absolute level of quality 
control by entrusting only one person with the authority to pass or reject a 
boot at final inspection. As long as his standards remain high, the quality 
control remains high, and only first quality boots get shipped. 

It’s an awesome responsibility, but one that Dino Zanatta has 
taken great pride in for the eight years he’s been on the job. And that in 
itself is a reason for believing in our consistent high quality. Because if 
Dino had slipped up, he wouldn’t have those eight glorious years 
to brag about. 


TECNICA 



There’s more 
than fame 
in our name. 
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ACS Bionic (Compact) Sugg. Retail $225 


ATOMIC SKI USA, INC., 5 03 Donald St., Manchester, N.H. 03102 
In Canada: Mariano Sports, 294 Benjamin Hudon St. 
Montreal, P.Q. H4N1J4 


Owned by a European craftsman who's fanatical 
on ski design, the Atomic Trademark is being 
seen increasingly on alpine slopes the 
world over. With World Cup winners, 
local pros, and weekend snow 
lovers the mood is the same — for 
the Atomic design. Atomic 
Performance, Atomic 


ARC Team Sugg. Retail $210 


For a poster of Klaus Heidegger in slalom 
or of the Atomic Team (specify) send $2 50 to the U.S. address 



ENROLLMENT NOW OP EN FOR 1978 INNER SKIING W E EKS 

P TIM GALLWEY, BOB KRIEGEL ’ 
AND SKI MAGAZINE INVITE YOU TO 
SKI OUT OF YOUR MIND. 


This is yourchance to experience 
Inner Skiing— the approach that is 
challenging the ski worlds con- 
cepts about learning and improve- 
ment. This approach, based on the 
proven success of Tim Gallwey's 
INNER TE NNIS, leads the skier into 
an experience beyond the fears and 
frustrations that often hinder both 
the quality and enjoyment of skiing. 

“INNER SKIING WORKS! 

I EXPERIENCED A SPELLBINDING 
BREAKTHROUGH IN MY SKIING 
AS WELL AS HOW TO HANDLE 
MY FEAR AND CONCENTRATION: 

So says Suzy Chaffee, former 
Olympian and three time World 
Freestyle Champion. It's typical of 
the enthusiastic reaction that we've 
been getting from all levels of skiers 
who've experienced the Inner Ski- 
ing approach. 

Now for the first time, from coast 
to coast, you can receive Inner Ski- 
ing instructions from the only in- 
structors who are authorized to 
teach it. Many of these instructors 
are ski school directors and super- 
visors. All have years of teaching 
experience on the slopes and have 
undergone extensive Inner Skiing 
training. These Inner Skiing pros, 
who we're flying in from all over the 
country, plus Tim Gallwey and Bob 



Kriegel, authors of the best selling 
book INNER SKIING, will be on 
hand at each ski week. 

NOT ALL THE OBSTACLES TO 
BETTER SKIING ARE 
ON THE SLOPES 

You'll discover howmany of those 
repeated mistakes, bad runs and 
seemingly never ending plateaus in 
improvement often have more to do 
with your state of mind than lack 
of ability. Usually they're 
caused by mental obstacles. 
Obstacles like fear, self-doubt, 
self-consciousness, self-criticism 
and lapses in concentration. 
stacles in the mind that cause ten- 
sion and rigidity in the body and 
lead to awkwardness, loss of bal- 


ance and control. Mastering these 
obstacles can help to improve the 
quality of your life as well as your 
skiing. 

“INNER SKIING SETS SKIING 
AHEAD TEN YEARS’ 

says Mort Lund, technical ad- 
visor and writer for Ski magazine. 
Before and after each day’s skiing 
there'll be Inner Skiing sessions by 
Tim or Bob, the guys who wrote the 
book. In the evenings there'll be op- 
tional seminars ranging from Inner 
Game concepts applied to everyday 
life, to equipment information and 
maintenance. 

Each day on the slopes, in small 
groups, our instructors will teach 
you Inner Skiing skills like relaxed 
concentration and non-judgemen tal 
body and slope awareness to help 
you break old habits and ski better 
than you probably ever thought pos- 
sible. 

jAII in all a great opportunity 
) learn how to unlock 
Jhe potential that 
already exists 
'inside you, to have 
'more breakthroughs 
I fewer breakdo wns. 
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THE 1978 INNER SKIING WEEKS SCHEDULE AND RESERVATION FORM 


All Inner Skiing Wfeeks cost $260.00, begin 
with an informal get-together Sunday Evenings, 
and run for five days. Enrollment limited 
so write now to: 

□ I want to stay with the group so please 
send lodging information. 

□ I will arrange my own lodging. 

□ MI SNOW VERMONT 2/5-2/10 

□ WATERVILLE VALLEY N.H. 2/12-2/17 

□ SQUAW VALLEY CA. 2/19-2/24 

□ SNOWBIRD, ALTA, UTAH 2/26-3/3 

□ KEYSTONE, COLO. 3/5-3/10 

□ CRYSTAL MI WASH 3/12-3/17 


Please reserve spaces for the Inner Ski Week 

checked. (Reservation must include a $50 deposit for 
each reservation with the remainder due three 
weeks prior to the date of the ski week.) S 
□ Please send me more information on the Inner 
Ski Weeks. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE _____ ZIP 

PHONE 

BEGINNER □ INTERMEDIATE □ EXPERT □ 

RESERVATIONS ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. SEND YOUR CHECK TODAY TO; 
STEVE TAYLOR C/0 SKI MAGAZINE 380 MADISON AVE. NY, NX 10017 
YOUR REGISTRATION WILL BE CONFIRMED BY RETURN MAIL 


SKI FILMS 


continued from page 90 

International Ski Film Festival. Fine 
cinematography taken in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. Sponsored by Salo- 
mon/North America, produced by 
Jalbert Productions. Contact: J albert 
Productions, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., Suite 
4517, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


TECHNIQUE 

NASTAR: Go for Gold (13 min.): An 
instructional film for the weekend 
gate-thrasher keying on the technique 
of running a Nastar course through 
comparisons of leading pro and top 
Nastar racers. Starring Bob Beattie 
and Hank and Bucky Kashiwa, the 
film focuses on ski preparation, the 
start, running gates and the finish. 
A second-place winner in the instruc- 
tional category, 1976 International 
Ski Film Festival. Rental $15/day. 
Contact: Crystal Productions, Air- 
port Business Center, P.O. Box 
11480, Aspen, Colo. 81611. 

Method to the Madness (15 min.): 
For a change, the film stars ski slow- 
ly. Officially sanctioned by the East- 
ern Professional Ski Instructors Asso- 



POINTER 


FOLLOW A GOOD SKIER 


ciation, the film traces basic maneu- 
vers from straight running to bump 
skiing via the American Teaching 
Method. Script by Stu Campbell, SKI 
technical editor, and Dennis Brobst. 
Rental $25. Contact: Tom Rainone, 
Producer, 70 E. 10 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10003. 

Learning to Ski the Fun Way — The 
American Ski Teaching Method (14 

min.): Watch the progress of a ski 
class, followed from the beginner to 
the advanced recreational level .using 
the American Ski Teaching Method 
(ATM). The emphasis is on skill de- 
velopment, explored in a technically 
uncomplicated way. Purchase only, 
$175. Produced by Take One Produc- 
tions. Contact: Professional Ski In- 
structors of America, 1726 Champa, 
Denver, Colo. 80202. 

Ski Like a Champion (23 min.): 
Olympic-medal winner Rosi Mitter- 
maier and pro freestyler Mark Stiege- 
meier instruct and ski with two up- 
and-coming junior competitors in a 
unique demonstration of racing and 
freestyle techniques. Produced by 
Warren Miller, sponsored by Raichle- 
Molitor. Contact: Raichle Molitor, 
USA , 200 Saw Mill River Rd., Haw- 
thorne, N.Y. 10532. 

\ 


Stiegler: Style of a Champion (14 

min ): Gold-medal Olympian and 
coach Pepi Stiegler shows his skiing 
style and life style in Jackson Hole, 
Wyo. The film features a technical 
analysis of racing technique, how 
young and old can improve their ski- 
ing skills and enjoyment using the 
Nastar course as their training. 
Produced by Summit Films. Contact: 
Sports World Cinema, P.O. Box 
17022, 2367 E. Murray-Holladay 
Rd., Salt Lake City, Utah 85117. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 

I Hope I Get a Purple Ribbon (15 

min.): The story of the Bill Koch 
Ski League, which provides instruc- 
tional and recreational cross-country 
skiing programs for youngsters. Fun 
is the keynote of the league and of 
this delightful new film (a fourth- 
place winner at the 1977 International 
Ski Film Festival). Produced by Ver- 
mont Studios. Contact: The Travelers 
PEP Program, The Travelers In- 
surance Companies, One Tower 
Square, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

The Cross-Country Experience (14 

min.): Even the most reluctant 
viewer will want to try cross-coun- 
try after viewing this film (a third- 
place winner at this year’s Interna- 
tional Ski Film Festival). It combines 
a rare in-depth look at ’76 Olympic 
silver-medalist Bill Koch with some 
fine sequences of cross-country ski- 
ing. Every take — from Koch training 
on his home track in Vermont, work- 
ing with a group of children, discuss- 
ing his philosophy of ski racing with 
junior racers in Colorado — is vibrant 
and reflective of the excitement of 
cross-country. Co-sponsored by 
Rossignol Ski Co. and Eastman 
Kodak. Contact: Oak Creek Films, 
1430 Larimer Square, Denver, Colo. 
80202. 

Free and Easy (16min.):01ympians 
Martha Rockwell and Ned Gillette 
demonstrate technique and training 
methods for recreational cross-coun- 
try skiing and racing in this newly re- 
leased instructional film. Includes 
scenes from the 1977 Birkebeinerrace 
at Telemark, Wis. Produced by Ed- 
wards Films. Rental is $25 from 
Karol Media, E. 36A Midland Ave., 
Paramus, N. J. 07652. Purchase price 
$225, from Sterling Educational 
Films, 241 E. 34th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10016. Canada: International 
Tele-Film Enterprises, 47 Densely 
Ave., Toronto M6M 5A8. H3I 


By Weems Westleldt, Instructor, 

Taos Ski Valley, N.M.; member 1976- 
77 U S. Ski Demonstration Team 

When you follow on the tails of a good 
skier, you can learn a lot without formal 
instruction. The knowledge of the better 
skier can be transmitted to you without 
verbal communication. 

When you do ski behind an advanced 
skier, remember the following: 

• Make sure your leader is aware you are 
following. 

• Stay as close behind as you dare, so 
that the time lapse between seeing and 
following the turns in front of you is as 
short as possible. 

• Focus on your leader's boots and legs. 
Try to repeat the same lower body move- 
ments. 

Perhaps you won't feel that you are ski- 
ing particularly well when you are following. 
However, the experience you gain by 
following the better skier will allow you to 
improve on your own. 


V / 
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A Common 
Problem. 

To the average skier, tip crossing 
is an injury-producing prob- 
lem that detracts from 
' the enjoy^^jrient of skiing. 
^ Even the worldV'^best skiers 
cross theirtips. Why/' N |k^ 
Because in order to turn you 
must shift your weight from one 
^,ski to another. If during this 
-""unweighting process you hit 
a rut or catch an edge, one ski is 
thrown over the other. 

fdSolvecL 

The professional's 
solution 4 to this problem is 
, Parablack. Parablack is the orig- 
fi .tinal anti-crossing device. Italso 
- protects ski tops, stabilizes 
skis and aids flotation of tips in power. 

.The superstars, Henri Duvillard and Josef Odermatt, have 
|solved their tip crossing problems with Parablack. If it works 
for the pros, imagine what it will do for you. 

Parablack. 






-The all new folddown L-R Ski Pilot. 


The Racy Looking Gold Mustang Model 
Two Times Gold Medal Winner Innsbruck. 


■ I NCORPO RATED 

yr/ |_| 1 2928 Off Drive 

I I Newport Beacrx CA 92663 

1 Please send me information catalog and 
mail order form 


- Zip- 


Freestyle: Pros Bobble, Amateurs Bubble 


BY DOUG PFEIFFER 
Chalk up steady growth for amateur 
freestyle. Mark down a demerit and a 
question mark for the pros. 

The United States Ski Association 
— a group at which we probably too 
often throw stones — deserves kudos 
instead for its steady progress in 
nurturing freestyle. 

The professionals, at least at press- 
time, had stumbled, hopefully to re- 
cover by the start of the New Year. 
The path to glory for the pros in recent 
years has been painfully studded with 
legal suits, injunctions, injuries and 
insurance problems. 

Early last summer, the only sur- 
viving active organization of touring 
pros, the Professional Freestyle Com- 
petitors Association, contracted with 
the New York-based firm of Capital 
Sports Inc. to market and produce 
their events. In October, CSI an- 
nounced “that it was discontinuing 
its marketing efforts on behalf of 
professional freestyle for this sea- 
son.” Reason for the unexpected 


decision: ABC-TV, which had pre- 
viously negotiated to broadcast cer- 
tain PFCA-CSI competitions, had 
decided to defer to “programming 
preferences other than freestyle." 
Ouch! — for the pros, again. 


TEAM FREESTYLE AHEAD? 

Charlie Pond, a founder of the newly 
formed United Stales Freestyle Federation, 
announced from his base in Salt Lake City 
recently USFFs plans to undertake a series 
of international team championship events. 
At presstime, no firm schedule was avail- 
able. Teams of six or seven men and three 
or four women from France, Switzerland, 
the U.S. and perhaps Canada, Germany 
and Italy would compete against each 
other for team scores in each of the coun- 
tries involved. Said Pond, "If all works 
as planned, events will be staged in the 
U.S. between February 15 and March 15.” 
—OP. 

CSl’s announcement was obvious- 
ly a hard one to make, and a hard one 
to take for the pros, especially since 
both organizations had just consum- 
mated long and difficult negotiations 


RIVIERA SKI-SPREE 
$269 

PLUS AIR FARE 

7 NIGHTS AT THE FABULOUS 

ISOLA 2000 

Modern twin rooms & Breakfast 
Unlimited ski pass 
Written snow guarantee 

PLUS 

6 NIGHTS ON THE RIVIERA ATTHE 
SUPER-DELUXE 

LOEWS MONTE CARLO 

Twin room with terrace, sightseeing tour, 
Gala dinner with all the wine you can drink. 
(Rates based on min. of 20 persons 
travelling together) 

CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CONTACT 

SKI JETAWAY 

21 MURRAY PLACE, MERRICK, N.Y. 11566 
TEL: 516 ■ MA 3-8016 



lake 
. stock 
ui^merica. 

Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


THE 

AMAZING 

AMERICAN 

ENERGY 

SAVING 

MACHINE 


a 



225 MILLION AMERICANS 
WORKING TOGETHER 
TO CONSERVE 
ENERGY 


ENERGY 

CONSERVATION - 
IT’S YOUR 
CHANCE 
TO SAVE. 
AMERICA 

Dnurlmtnt ol Energy. 
WMftington. 0 C 


to secure adequate insurance for 
themselves, their sponsors and the 
hosting ski areas. 

Heavy insurance is needed for the 
aerial acrobatic segment of profes- 
sional freestyle because of the high 
risk involved in inverted aerials. Sev- 
eral competitors have already become 
paraplegics as a result of spinal in- 
juries incurred during falls while 
attempting complicated variations of 
multiple somersaults. 

No unusual insurance is needed 
for amateur freestyle competitions, 
however, because the USSA and its 
divisions do not allow inverted aerial 
maneuvers. And for that reason, a 
number of ski areas welcome and en- 
courage participation in amateur free- 
style. 

The USSA has a very active com- 
mittee on freestyle. It’s chairman 
is Jim Reid of Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
When asked what progress was being 
made across the country, here's what 
Reid reported: 

• Last March, 148 contestants 
graduated through the eliminations of 
local and regional championships to 
make it to Mount Telemark, Wis., 
for the National Championships. 

• Last year, almost 1 ,500 USSA 
members were card-carrying freestyle 
competitors. This year, the number 
is expected to increase to 2,000. 

• This year, the International Ski 
Federation agreed in principle to 
supervise international amateur free- 
style development. 

• Assuming a good snow year, 
several USSA divisions will expand 
their competitions calendar. The East- 
ern division expects to sanction at 
least 80 events; the Rocky Mountain 
Division, about 15; the same number 
are expected to be sanctioned in the 
Central, Intermountain, and Pacific 
Northwest Divisions; the Far West 
expects to sanction at least five. 

• A new rule book is now avail- 
able from the USSA, 1726 Champa 
Street, Denver, Colo. 80202, or from 
any of its divisional offices. 

• The fourth National Freestyle 
Championships will be held at Copper 
Mountain, Colo., on April 5-7. Plans 
call for including a Canadian team 
to attend in 1979, with two “home 
and away” events in Canada and the 
U.S. in 1980. 

All in all. freestyle, far from what 
has been said by its doomsayers, is 
far from dead. It’s really quite healthy 
— just a little less flamboyant. 
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Skiing cross country 
should be as easy as 
cross country. 


4 LAVERS OF 
UNI-DIRECTIONAL 
FIBERGLASS 


SOLID 


SPRUCE 


CORE 


Until now, you needed to know a lot of stuff 
about equipment to get out and ski cross coun- 
try. Now, you only need to know about Munari. 
We’re introducing a radical new line of X-C skis 
and X-C boots. And you can get it together this 
year for the first time in the U.S. 

The Munari boot story is simple. Nordic norm 
throughout so your bindings always fit right. 
Separate lasts for women and men so your feet 
always fit right. Steel shanks for balance and to 
keep your foot from twisting. Injection molded 
soles that can't pull 
loose under stress. 


More than 21 0,000 pairs have been sold 
in Canada. Not one pair has ever 
been returned. 

The Munari ski story is 
even simpler. Three 
wax and waxless 
models for dif- 
ferent degrees 
of enthusiasm. 

All with solid 
spruce coresand 

air channels to absorb expansion 

and prevent warp. All with 4 
layers of uni-directional fiber- 
glass laminates throughout 
for extra flex and strength, 
plus 2 extra tail layers and 3 
extra tip layers. It adds up to 
a 100% unbreakable ski. With 
a one year guarantee to prove it. 
So now you know almost everything you 
need to know to give it a try. Munari makes the 
skis and boots that make cross country skiing 
easy. Just like they make the boots that make 
cross country hiking easy. 

If you’ve got active feet, this winter get them 
moving towards your nearest Munari dealer. 
That’s where all the activity is in Alpine ski boots, 
cross country skis and ski boots, ice skates, and 
tennis and jogging shoes. 


NORDIC NORM 
75mm 


'MUNARI 

The active feet people. 

Munari Corporation. 70Shawmut Road. Canton, MA 02021. 
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WE WONT BE HURT 
IF YOU DONT BUY A SKI BRAKE. 

IT’S YOU WE’RE WORRIED ABOUT. 


Q 

^#tudies show 
that up to 30% of 
all skiing injuries 
are caused by skis 
windmilling at the 
end of a leash. In- 
juries that could 
be avoided by 

using a brake instead of a leash. 

HOW DOES A SKI BRAKE WORK? 

With a ski brake, you and your skis separate 
completely when you come out of your bind- 
ings. This removes a major element of danger 
from your skiing, as there’s nothing attached 
to you that can cause lacerations, sprains, or 
even worse injuries. The spring-loaded prongs 
of the brake dig into the snow as soon as you 
release, stopping your skis before you can stop. 

WONT THE BRAKE GET IN 
THE WAY AND CUT DOWN ON 
PERFORMANCE? 

No, the brakes don’t affect performance. 
They’re tucked away under the boot and 
above the top of the skis, so they won’t 
interfere with edging or hinder the 
release of your bindings. 


ARE BRAKES AS EASY 
TO USE AS LEASHES? 

Salomon brakes are easier. 
They set themselves 
automatically, with noth- 
ing to buckle or cock. 

They even hold your skis 
steady in the snow for sure-footed 
re-entry. And, you can interlock 
the ski brakes to hold your 
skis together snugly for 
easier carrying. 

YOU MAY 
HAVE OTHER 
QUESTIONS ABOUT BRAKES THAT 
WE HAVENT ANSWERED HERE. 

If so, just visit your Salomon Certified Dealer. 
He knows all about brakes— even other 
brands — and can answer all your questions. 
He can demonstrate exactly how Salomon 
brakes work. 

THE POINT IS THIS: WE WANT 
YOU ON BRAKES. 

We believe in the brake so strongly that we’re 
making a special offer. Thy our brakes. If 
you’re dissatisfied with their performance in 

S any way, just return them and the sales 
slip to Salomon. We’ll send you back the 
purchase price, no questions asked. 



SALOMON/NORTH AMERICA, INC. /SEVEN DEARBORN R0AD/PEAB0DY/MA/01960 

SALOMON CANADA SPORTS LTD./5775 ANDOVER AVENUE/M0NTREAL/QUEBEC/H4T 1H7 

Offer ends March 31, 1970 
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Here are just [ 

10 reasons why you 
should SKI VERMOI 
this year 


^/Dependable Snow 
(Up to 20 ft. last year) 

V/ Nearly 200 Ski Lifts 
yS Well-Groomed Areas 
^It’s Plain Healthy 
^Gourmet Dining 


V Money-Saving 
Package Plans 

Meet New Friends 
y/ Exciting Night Life 
yf Scenic Ski Touring 
Fireside Relaxation 


Chances are you can check off seven or eight of 
these as your own personal reasons why you should 
SKI VERMONT resort areas this year. And there are 
literally scores more of different reasons why skiers 
choose snow-laden Vermont for exciting winter 
vacations. Friendly folks, variety of rates, home of 
Olympic champions and nearto major North Ameri- 
can cities. A winter wonderland where it’s so easy to 


reach, but so hard to say goodbye. 

Vermont's major ski centers can give you up-to- 
the-minute facts and details to plan your Vermont 
winter vacation. Call any ofthoselistedbelowormail 
the coupon foryourfree 1 978 Vermont Ski Guide. For 
more detailed information directly from the ski 
resorts, check offthose you'd like to hear from. 



□ ’Bolton Valley: 434-2131 

□ Bromley: 824-5522 

□ Burke Mtn: 626-3305 

□ ‘Glen Ellen: 496-3301 

□ Haystack 464-5321 

□ Hogback 464-3942 

□ Jay Peak: 988-2611 

□ ‘Killington: 422-3333 

□ Mad River: 496-3551 

□ Magic Mtn: 824-5566 

□ Maple Valley: 254-6083 

□ Middlebury: 388-4356 

□ Mt. Ascutney: 484-7711 

□ Mount Snow: 464-3331 

□ Okemo Mtn: 228-4041 

□ Woodstock Tom & Six: 457-1 329 

□ Pico Peak : 775-4345 

□ ‘Smugglers Notch: 644-8851 

□ ‘Stowe: 253-7321 

□ ‘Stratton: 297-2200 

□ Sugarbush: 583-2381 
24-Hr. Ski Report: 229-0531 

□ General Vermont Info: 828-3236 


, 

Please send your free 1978 Vermont Ski Guide | 
with latest information and listings on your . 

downhill and ski touring centers. * 

Ski Vermont, VSAA-2 

Montpelier, VT 05602 I 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Address 


Zip 


‘Check Operator for possible Free 800 line in your area. Friendly Country Vermont 
(All Area Code 802) 


J 
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KILLINGTON 
INTRODUCES THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


It’s new, brand new, for 1977-78. 

Waltzing between the balsams on 50 
lovely, lonely acres of glade. 

Testing yourself on expert trails 
that experts have never tested before. 

Losing yourself in the solitude of the 
East’s only Alpine gladed skiing. 

Ski on the wild side . 

It’s all waiting for you at Killington. 
New, on the morning side of the highest 
ski mountain in New England. 

Where a unique 4400' triangular 
chair lift hoists you 900' vertically from 
what seems like the middle of nowhere. 

Where, for once, you don’t have to 
be a daredevil or a hot dog to really enjoy 
high elevation skiing. 

It’s the newest reason for you to ski 
Killington. But by no means the only one. 

Snow, snow, and more snow . 

Thanks to a cluster of peaks that 
literally scrapes the snow from the sky, 
Killington has the deepest snow anywhere 
in the East. The yearly average is over 
23 feet! 

That, combined with unsurpassed 
snowmaking capacity, also gives 
Killington the East’s longest season. 
Usually from late October to the middle 
of May. 


In fact, we can make enough snow to 
operate 18 miles of trails without a single 
flake of the natural stuff. 

Four mountains. Seven areas . 

Killington’s four peaks give you 
seven separate areas to choose from. One 
for every day of the week. And you can 
reach any one from any other without ever 
stepping out of your bindings. 

Killington’s a place where you’ll 
never run out of room. Unfortunately, 
we’re running out of room to tell you 
about it. 

Free Ski Scene Magazine . 

So, for a free 40-page color magazine 
that tells you every last detail (about 
Killington’s 20 money-saving vacation 
plans, the 88 nearby lodges and 34 
restaurants and nightclubs, the new 
trails, new snowmaking, and our 
expanded nursery), write to Killington 
Ski Resort, 331c, Killington Road, 
Killington, Vt. 05751. 

And don’t turn the page until you do. 

On all sides of Killington, there’s 
no place quite like it. 

^^illington 


Sherburne <© 
KILLINGTON Motel 


1/4mile from Killington Road. 1 mile to Pico 

— 1 8 large units— 1 apartment with Kitchen 

— free continental breakfast. Ski week rates. 
Call 802-773-9535 or write Box 154B, Kil- 
lington. Vermont 05751 . 



WHY PAY MORE? 

1 . 2 & 3 bedroom efficien- 
cy apts. sleeping 2-10 
people. Completely equip- 
ped. centrally located on 
AccessRd. Grocery store 
& Deli just across the 
street 

Don Waite, 

THE KILLINGTON 
RESORT LODGE 

Killington, Vt. 05751 
(802) 422-341 7. 422-3416 


Discerning Skiers Choice <© 



5 mins to all lifts Htd 
indoor whirlpool, piano 
lounge, candle light 
dining, flambe special- 
ties, apres ski socials 
Excellent quiet ac- 
commodations and 
service. 


Game rooms . Fireplaces Skating 
. . . X-C trails . Saunas Ski weeks 
. . Package rates . . One call arranges 
all . . . Dial direct . . 802-775-2537 
We ll pay toll. 


GREY BONNET 

Send for free dinner offer with your 
stay Box IIS Killington, Vt. 05751 

preferred killington inn 



slopes with free shuttle service to and 
from skiing and the bus stops. Capacity. 
110, with a wide variety of accommoda- 
tions. Hors d'oeuvres and the best of 
entertainment nightly in the Fireside 
Lounge, adult reading room with fire- 
place. 2 game rooms, sauna, plus a varied 
selection from our excellent menu For 
information on our special ski week & 
weekend packages, call 802-422-3303 or 
write The Red Rob Inn. Box 2, Killington, 
Vt. 05751 
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SHARE WITH US our beautiful 
mountain resort overlooking Kill 
ington. 

Relax and enjoy our GIANT whirl- 
pool bath, saunas, game rooms, 
library, art gallery. Ratskellar 
Lounge and entertainment, four 
fieldstone fireplaces, extensive 
breakfast and dinner menus, fea 
ture films and much more. 

For the FINEST in HOSPITALITY. 
JOIN US high in the mountains of 
Vermont. 

For reservation call 
(802) 422-3536 
or write 

SUMMIT LODGE 

760 Killington Mountain Rd. 

Killington. Vermont 05751 

TtlE lodqc AT UilliNqTON 


Killington Village Inn 

Charming modern Vermont 

inn (right in the heart of Kill- 
ington). Crackling fires, 
country atmosphere. Private 
and family rooms with full 
baths, w/w carpets, color tv, 
individual thermostats. Dorms, 
game rooms, friendly rustic 
lounge. Hearty meals in 
candlelit colonial dining room. 
Transportation available to 
and from local bus stop and 
slopes. Special ski week and 
weekend packages. Call 
(802)-422-3301 or write P.O. 

Box 153 B, Killington, Ver- 
mont 05751 for brochure 
and rate sheet. 



Come Up to 

Gorlina for more than just skiing 

Hearty breakfasts • Dining by candlelight 
Dancing, entertainment nightly 
Indoor pool. Saunas 
Resident masseur 

Spacious rooms with phone, color TV 
Cross Country Skiing trails, rentals, 
instruction* Plus much more! 

Call 802-773-3331 or write. 



Box 16, Killington. Vermont 05751 


17 urn of driver JIocLje. 

Rustic lodge designed for skiers, two min- 
utes from Killington Gondola. Cozy Ver- 
mont atmosphere, with fireplace. colorT.V., 
set-up bar. free continental breakfast. 
Rooms with private or shared baths, dorms 
designed for privacy. 

ROOMS: $10-13 p.p. dbl. occ. DORMS: 
$8 p.p. 

WRITE: Box 257 ST Killington, Vt. 05751 

Pat & Dick Brady 802-422-331 7 


the 

mountain 

inn 

WALK TO THE SLOPES from 
Killington's newest full-service 
inn, open to welcome you in 
January 1978. 

The Center of Your Vacation 

• Warm and spacious rooms 
with conversation area and 
color TV. 

• After-ski and evening lounge 
with fireplace and entertain- 
ment. 

• Game rooms and sauna 

• Sundeck facing the trails, 
living room with firelight, 
gourmet dining from a varied 
menu. 

• Transportation from area air- 
ports and bus terminals by 
arrangement. 

ski week and weekend 
package rates 

For the best in skiing, 
come to 
Killington. 

For the finest in 
accommodations, 
call or write: 


©. 


A g£ 

| I the 

I 1 ONE 


THE MOUNTAIN INN 
ONE KILLINGTON ROAD 
802-422-3595 


Your Hosts 

The Donnelly’s 
The Montgomery's 


Ji^Qllington 
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RENTALS 

L«t ut unlock the door to your own 
rental of Killlngton’t finest Chalets or 
Condominiums— Weekly or Weekends, 
at an average cost of $10.00 per person 
per night. 

• Several on Trail 

• Cross-Country ski & 

Indoor Tennis Packages 

Special Ski Week Rates 

Kllllngton Road-SK-C, Vermont 05751 

802M22-3244 

Montgomery 

Ri al Kslatv * — * Managi'im-nl. Inc.*' 



Enjoy your winter ski vacation In your home 
away from home. Whiffletree Condominiums 
Luxury retreat just 1/2 mile from the ski 
slopes, located at the end of a ski trail Units 
come complete with fully equipped kitchen, 
fireplace, wall-to-wall carpeting, linens and 
spectacular mountainside setting Choose 
from one. two. three or four bedroom units 
accommodating 2-10 people Rentals avail- 
able for weekends, ski weeks, or longer 

For reservations, write or call 

Whiffletree Condominiums 
SSI Kllllngton Road 
Kllllngton, Vermont 05751 
(802) 422-3101 


•St oiler* traditional Ver 

■ft-.V din,n * ,0f voor ski * 
' <* Vi mi. to Killington a 


offers traditional Vermont lodging/ 
"or your ski vacation. Only 
> Killington access road, V* 
to Pico Peak, this historic Inn 
offers skier comfort, eicellent food, 
lounge, dancing, gift shop. Suites 
with private fireplaces. Private and semi-private 
baths. Dorms. 

Ski weeks begin at S56. dorm weeks at $34. 

Call 802-773-6310. or write 

TME INN AT LONG TRAIL 

Sherburne Pass rte 4 • Killington, VT 05701 


Pico Townhouse 
Rentals 

2, 3, 4 Bedroom units on the trail. 
Fully Equip. Rent by week or weekend. 
Ski week rates. Pico Townhouse c/o 

Montgomery 

Real KM ate *—* Manauenienl. Inc.*' 


Management. Inc.* 


P. O. Box 232 - SK - C 
Killington, Vermont 05751 
802/422-3244 



AT KILLINGTON 

CONDOMINIUMS 


Enjoy your winter vacation in the luxury 
and fun of a home located at the end of a 
ski trail, complete with fireplace, kitchen 
and a view of Killington trails and lifts. 
Located only 1/2 mile from the ski area 
and offers you a choice of one. two and 
three bedroom condominium rentals. 
Available for weekends, ski weeks, or 
longer Units accommodate from 4-8 
people. 

For brochure or reservations, write or call: 

Edgemont 
560 Killington Road 
Kllllngton. Vermont 05751 
(802) 422-3333 



t 


The 
Great 
Ski 
Package 

LODGING • MEALS 
LIFT TICKETS 
5 Days: $196 
2 Days: $ 77 

Per person, double occupancy 
Tax & gratuities extra 


SLOPESIDE LODGING: Walk to the ski lifts and 
leave your car at the lodge. Accommodations in- 
clude 95 private rooms with double & twin beds, 
private bath. Also, family apartments & deluxe 
rooms with fireplace/kitchenette. AAA approved. 

SLOPESIDE DINING: A short walk from Killing- 
ton Village is Angus Tavern Restaurant with break- 
fast & candlelight dining overlooking the ski slopes. 
Fine cuisine with choice of menu. 

COMPLETE SKI PACKAGES: One call to us will 
reserve lodging, meals & Killington lift tickets. 
Lift & Lesson and beginner s Accelerated Ski Pack- 
ages also available. 

For brochure or reservations: 

Killington Village 
331 Killington Road 
Killington, Vermont 05751 


J 



CHALET KILLINGTON 

Closest hotel to the Killington slopes. Every room with tv, private bath, 
thermostat. Popular after-ski lounge with entertainment, game room, saunas. 
Choice of menu. Special ski week and weekend packages. Free transpor- 
tation to and from the slopes and local bus stop. Call (802-422-3451) or 
write P.O. Box 144 B, Killington, Vermont 05751. 
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For the ultimate ski weekend, 
week or season, retreat to your 
private Hawk home, only min- 
utes from Killington. 

Ski all day and relax in luxury in 
the evening. Each spacious 
home features fieldstone fire- 
places and fully equipped kitch- 
ens. The homes are beautifully 
nestled in wooded mountain 
settingswith spectacular views. 
Our range of services assures 
your every comfort. When you 
rent a Hawk home all you need 
to bring is your love for skiing. 

For Hawk/Killington Ski Pack- 
age information write or call 
BOO-451 -4109 or 802/746-51 71. 

HAWK 

BOX 41 -A, ROUTE 100, PITTSFIELD, VERMONT 05762 


CIRLOIM exciting old 

3* W /If WEST DECOR & 
r Ud&EW ’ LUXURIOUS 
ViCTORIAN 
LOUNGE 


Specializing in choice Western beef— aged 
and cut on premises, as well as boneless 
chicken and rock lobster tails. Children's 
menu available. BankAmericard & Master 
Charge accepted. 


Rutland. Vt.- 773-7900 


Isa 


PfCO FCak 


LODGE 

Great ski packages from 
1 P* 1-8011 ' dbl 

occ. 7 days, 

2 meals daily in- 
clude hearty New 
Eng. cookin’, crack- 
ling fires, fondue & steam 
ing after-ski drinks from a 
snug little bar. For the 
friendly atmosphere mem- 
orable vacations are made 
of, come join us! 

Call 802-773-6331 or 
write: Pico Peak 
Lodge, Box 16A, 
Killington, Vt. 05751 


Learn To Race 
Weekends 


Learn to be a ski racer and show off what you 
learned in NASTAR. Citizen and club races. 

If you're an intermediate or better skier and 
want a thorough grounding in ski racing 
fundamentals, you should plan to attend one 
or more of our Learn to Race Weekends 
scheduled for December 3-4, 10-1 1 and 
17-18. 1977 

Each weekend course includes 2 1/2 hours 
of instruction per day (5 hours total) in 
gate-running techniques on actual slalom 
and giant slalom courses 

In addition, you'll have unlimited use of 
lifts for 2 days, use of the race practice 
slope, slalom poles, option to be video-taped 
running the gates, and entrance to a ski 
tuning clinic 

The cost is only *38 for this action-packed 
weekend 

Learn to Race Weekends 

331 Killington Rd., 

Killington, Vt. 05751. 



historic 

on Inn 

BRANDON. VERMONT OS733 

'Rosy cheeks, sounds hushed 
by falling snow. The warmth of 
a fireplace; mingling with happy 
people. Holidays with tradition. 

Fifty immaculate, 
old-fashioned, antique rooms. 
No two alike. Exceptional food, 
beverage. Gracious candlelight 
dining. Memorable. For 
considerate 
guests. Call 
802-247-5766 
or write Inn- 
keeper, Box 
78W-1 




illington 


MOTOR INN 

Box 5. Route 4, Killington. Vt. 0S7S1 


YOUR PLACE to relax in the snow! 
Enioy great accommodations. T.V.. excel- 
lent cuisine. Fireside dining by candlelight, 
lounge Transportation by reservation to 
local depots & lifts. Games. 


For more information on YOUR PLACE 
(Packages start at $94 p. person. 2 meals. 
5 days. pvt. room & bath), send coupon in 
for our brochure & rates or call (802) 773- 
9716 
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SKI FILM FESTIVAL 



STOP SORE HANDS. 


BOOT K€!l 



continued from page 89 

ing music and the contagious good 
spirits of the family. 

The Festival’s special prize win- 
ner is a film you are more likely 
to see at a movie theater than ski 
club affair. “The Great Ecstasy of 
the Sculptor Steiner” was originally 
created for German TV by Werner 


HUGH KILLEBREW HONORED 

The late Hugh Killebrew, Jr., was named 
recipient of the first Samsonite Ski Pio- 
neer Award, presented during the fourth 
International Ski Film Festival. 

Killebrew, president of Heavenly Val- 
ley, Calif., was killed earlier this season in 
an air crash that also took the lives of 
his ski school director, Paul Pfosi, and 
two other employees. The award was 
created as a special tribute to Killebrew. 

Samsonite presented the award as a 
companion to its annual International 
Skier of the Year Award, presented at 
each Festival to an individual outside 
the ski industry who has helped to pro- 
mote the sport. ABC's Roone Arledge 
was named 1977's Skier of the Year. 

Herzog, the director whose features 
have been hailed as classics. Herzog 
was a ski jumper in his teens and he 
chose to film an essay about his idol, 
Swiss ski-flyer Walter Steiner. 

The scenario tackles the oldest 
cliche in sports: the loneliness of 
the long-distance jumper. Yet Herzog 
replows this ground with stunning 
intensity. 

The 1977 Ski Film Festival demon- 
strated several trends: 

• There was less freestyle (only 
one entry made more than incidental 
use of the sport) but as much cross- 
country as in previous years. 

• Narrators still tend to be uninfor- 
mative, distracting. Humor is scarce. 

• For all the new professionalism 
in camera work, editing often seems 
self-indulgent, hanging on to scenes 
long after we've gotten the message. 

• Equipment films now nobly 
refrain from plugs. In fact, you often 
have to strain to see the sponsor’s 
trademark. 

• Resort films sell hard, but ne- 
glect to dramatize specific appeals. 
Every resort has its own personality. 
It rarely emerges in its film. 

• The ski film has developed its 
own sackful of cliches; some in- 
evitable as gratuities for assistance 
rendered. Still, it would be nice if 
next year’s films forget the landing 
airplane, the sizzling steak heralded 
by the pouring of red wine, the disco 
scene, the boot slamming into bind- 
ing and the ascending chairlift. 

The ski movie has just come of age. 
Is it already getting old? 


178/December 1977/SKI 
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LUDLOW, VERMONT 


o<crcmppr55 LuPLoiTyrRMnSr 


WE HAVE BEEN ACCOMMODATING SKI VACATIONERS 
FOR A LONG, LONG TIME 


AREA LODGING FACILITIES 


ECHO LAKE INN - Ludlow 05149 

Rt. 100 Tyson. Beautiful restored 
colonial inn. Excellent dining. Cocktail 
Lounge. 20 rms. plus 5 dorms. Great 
ski wk. pkgs. (802) 228-8602 

FARM HOUSE LODGE • Jet. 103-100N 

Ludlow - Warm atmosphere, cocktail 
lounge, rms., dorms., cable TV, frpl., 
delicious pizza served nightly to public. 
(802) 228-8700 

P.O. Box O-S 
Ludlow, Vermont 
(802) 228-8871 
Ski Pkg. from $127 to $137 (nonholiday 
weeks) Lodging - 2 meals daily - 
skiing at Okemo. 

GOLDEN STAGE INN - Rt. 103 

Proctorsville - Beautiful renovated 1796 
inn with frpls., attractive lounge and 
gracious dining from varied menu. 

(802) 226-7744 

HIDE-AWAY MOTEL - Rt. 103 - Ludlow 

Modern rms. fit 2 bdrm. fully equipped 
hskp. units all have tub-shower, cable 
TV fit room controlled heat. 3 mi. from 

Qlssms (8021 228-7871 


INN TOWNE MOTEL - Ludlow 

Newly renovated units, kitchenettes, 
suites - individually controlled elec, heat, 
combination bath. Cable TV. Special 
group St ski wk. rates (802) 228-8884 

OKEMO INN - Rt. 100 - Ludlow 

Beautiful 1810 country inn. Home 
cooked meals, cocktail lounge, sauna, 

TV rm., X-C trails from our bkyd. to 
Okemo (802) 228-2031 

OKEMO LANTERN LODGE - PO Box 187-A 

Proctorsville - A true Vermont country 
inn with family atmosphere; all home 
cooked meals. Adult $20-$22. 

(802) 226-7770 

SNOWMANSION INN - Ludlow 

Dorm Sc pri. accommodations, lounge, 
skating, free shuttle to Okemo fit 
continental bkft. Base of Okemo. Rates 
start at $7. (802) 228-5353 

YffNCHESr^ 

Rt. 103S - Ludlow 

Motel-Inn, gourmet dining. Call (802) 
228-3841. Please call collect for 
brochure - Chef owned. 



SKI VACATION TIPS - 1877 

The best seat inside a stage is the one next to 
the driver. Don't let any “sly elph” trade you his 
mid-seat. When the driver asks you to get off and 
walk do so without grumbling. If the team runs 
away - sit still and take your chances. In very cold 
weather abstain entirely from liquer when on the 
road; you will freeze twice as quickly when under 
its influence. Don’t smoke a strong pipe inside the 
coach - spit on leeward side. If you have anything 
to drink in a bottle pass it around. Don’t swear or 
lop over neighbors when sleeping. Never shoot on 
the road as noise might frighten horses. Don’t dis- 
cuss politics or religion. Don’t point out where 
murders have been committed. 


OKEMO SKI VACATIONS 1977-78 


We have years of experience in ski vacations and 
it shows. This year plan your ski vacation at the 
experienced ski area that treats you as an indi- 
vidual, not a number. 



PLEASE SEND SKI VACATION 
INFORMATION or CALL (802) 228-4041 


Name 


Address 

City 

State Zip 




ITALY'S NEWEST 
RESORT PIANCAVALLO 


Super Value! No Extras! 5 

Fly Alitalia to Italy 

7 day 6 nights first class hotel 

All meals -- Free wine 

Free ski equipment, & lessons 

Unlimited lift pass 

Sunday Departures Jan-Apr '78 



p/p from 
New York 


Call collect in N.Y.: 212-762-5900 
Out of State toll free: 800-221-6006 


BBAMACO TOURS 

58-33 College Point Blvd., N.Y. 11355 

Name 

Address. 

City State Zip 




Haystack 

. . . where a day, a week or an 
entire season of fun await you! 

23 TRAILS. . . 2 double chairs Et 3 T 
Bars service a varied, 
rolling, easy-yet steep, 
open slope terrain. 

SNOW -FALLING & MAKING 

around the clock 
grooming & snow- 
making (when mother 
nature is less than 
kind) to insure your 
skiing enjoyment. 

ACCESSIBLE. . . located in Southern 
Vermont, Haystack is 
Vermont's first major 
mountain within a 2 
to 4 hour drive from 
most metropolitan 
areas. 

and the PRICE IS RIGHT!. . . single, 
married or family 
occasional skier, fre- 
quent weekender, or 
ski vacationer, we 
have a variety of 
packages for everone- 
beginning with a 5 day 
lift ticket for $30.00. 

You have to Ski it. . . 

'Om to Believe it! 

MnUjm Wilmington. VT 05363 

802 464 5321 



FRANCONIA 

continued from page 106 


Taft. For a time in the 1930‘s and 
I940’s, Franconia probably had more 
clean, white little inns per capita 
than anywhere in skidom. Exactly 
how many depends on the teller of 
the tale and on how liberal his cri- 
teria, because while several were 
first-class hostelries by any standards, 
Peckett’s and Lovett’s and The 
Homestead and others were — well, 
here's how Sel Hannah describes it: 

“When I first skied there, we used 
to stay at a farmhouse, sleeping up- 
stairs in sleeping bags or bunks, and 
we used to go in and scrape the hoar- 
frost off the walls. It was great. You’d 
come down and there would be ol’ 
Smitty with a glass of whisky in his 
hand and his wife would be working 
her heart out at this great big table 
with all kinds of food and everybody, 
just like a great big family, put up with 
all kinds of hardships. 

"When we started our own place, 
we had no central heat but we had a 
little coal stove in the cellar that 
heated the hot water so we had plenty 
of that. We had one bathroom, one 
bedroom with twin beds, and every- 
thing else was bunks. We'd have 
eight or 10 double bunks in a room 
with skiers packed in like sardines. 
We also had a great big table and of 
course we had the farm, so we had 
all the cream and milk and all the 
produce they could eat. We used to 
charge $3.50 a day and that included 
sandwiches they took up to the moun- 
tain.” 

Mostly, the skiers were hauled 
into Franconia in anything from sta- 
tion wagons to horse-drawn sleighs 
from the ski-train depot in Littleton. 
Esse Serafini, current owner of The 
Homestead, remembers the scene 
from her childhood: 

“You see, the Notch wasn't open 
in the winter in the 20’s. We had to 
put the car up on blocks and take the 
tires off and the battery out and kiss 
our cars goodbye until spring. But we 
had a stable of six to eight horses, 
and we’d hitch them up and pick up 
the skiers coming up from Boston 
on the trains. The ride into Little- 
ton was 10 to 12 miles, and it took 
us about two hours to go over, but 
then we got faster horses. 

“My oh my," she added, “every- 
one sure had a lot of fun in those 
days.” 

Hans Thomer, currently owner of 
Vermont's Magic Mountain and a ski 
instructor and innkeeper in Franconia 
from 1939 to 1948 (as well as a 
well-known competitor on the Taft 


trail), remembered another hallmark 
of the era: “We had a regular clien- 
tele, and then we got their friends 
and it all grew into a sort of club- 
like proposition. They were very nice 
people — doctors and lawyers, a good 
class of people from New York and 
Boston. But it was quite an expedi- 
tion for people to ski in those days. 
The train into Littleton was a milk- 
train, and those who came back were 
very dedicated skiers. They weren't 
young people, they were families with 
the husband in his late 30’s, maybe 
in his late 40’s, but they came back 
and tried hard and mostly they got 
pretty good." 

Shortly after the war, though, it 
all ended; the regulars stopped com- 
ing to Franconia and went elsewhere, 
and one by one the inns closed. The 
Homestead and Lovett's remained but 
Thomer left to make ski movies and 
Hannah moved into the ski-area de- 
sign business. And sadly, even the 
fabled Peckett's on Sugar Hill, 
where the whole sport of American 
skiing as we now know it first be- 
gan, had already faded into history. 

But why did all this happen there, 
of all places? 

Based on its heritage, Franconia 
at first seems such an unlikely place 
for Alpine skiing to have been 
launched. Not that the mountains 
concede anything; those hovering, 
powerful, jagged hunks of granite 
called the White Mountains might not 
be the Rockies but they sure whomp 
the tar out of anything east of Den- 
ver. But cold, gray and brooding, 
they earlier had spawned Hawthorne 
and The Scarlet Letter and in fact, 
the Great Stone Face — the Old Man 
of the Mountain rock outcropping 
in Franconia Notch — still towers in 
such omnipresent judgment that Esse 
Serafini remains bothered by the un- 
married couples who register jointly 
during the ski season. Not enough 
to toss them out, you understand— 
there’s too much of the Yankee mer- 
chant in her for that. In fact, there's 
seven generations’ worth just in Fran- 
conia and, besides, Esse is college- 
educated and a retired teacher, and 
she knows "where it’s at.” She also 
knows Hawthorne is dead and buried. 
Still. “My maid was scandalized 
when she saw they had both slept in 
the same single bed" — but that look 
flashes for a moment and you know 
her forebearers would not have dis- 
missed it at all. And you suspect that 
deep down she really doesn’t dismiss 
it either. “1 still insist,” she says 
firmly, “on jackets in the dining 
room.” 

Franconia’s early settlers, circa 
1700, would not have approved of 


skiing period, much less all that 
frivolity and you-know-what. They 
were a grim and rigid people, those 
Puritans, and when you look at the 
land with a clinical eye you know 
why. They were farmers, mostly, but 
the land was vastly unsuited for such 
pursuits and they had to hack out a 
mean and precarious existence, clear- 
ing tilted meadows from thickly 
wooded slopes and trying to survive 
the frigid, snowy winters. A few — 
like Sel Hannah two centuries later — 
found good and lush and fertile bot- 
tom land and prospered, but mostly 
they needed a rigid self-discipline to 
keep from quitting. 

But even before the turn of the cen- 
tury the Summer People had come. 
Big hotels grew as the crops never 
did and ran all the way from the 
Mount Washington Valley in North 
Conway on the east through the pass 
into Bethlehem and down into Fran- 
conia. It was an uneasy accommoda- 
tion at first, but by the 1920’s the 
truce had become a peace and the 
tourist was finally accepted. And no 
one reached for branding iron and 
stake when, in 1929, Katherine 
Peckett imported an Austrian ski in- 
structor named Sig Buchmayr to win- 
terize her father's summer place. 


Esse Serafini remembers the time: 
“Father Peckett — I always called him 
that — Father Peckett decided to open 
for the winter, and Katherine was in 
New York at the time. He decided to 
send her to Europe, and I once asked 
him how come he did that. ‘I wanted 
to see if they could get her to walk 
into a room without falling down,’ 
he said. While she was there she 
met Sig Buchmayr and called her 
father. He liked the idea, but he didn't 
want this Austrian to come back on 
the same boat with her. He was a 
funny old fellow anyway, but when 
he opened a hotel he sure did it right. 
It was very posh.” 

Actually, skiing — albeit of a dif- 
ferent sort — had long existed in the 
region. Both long-time natives and 
newly arrived Scandinavians were 
jumping up in Berlin, N.H., site of 
the first ski club in the East, well 
before 1900. Over in Lake Placid, 
N.Y., people had been ski-touring for 
fun since roughly 1910, so why not 
try the new “Alpine” variation, on 
Katherine Peckett's 1 20-foot- vertical 
front lawn? 

Now, no one speaks harshly of in- 
novators who prove to be right, but 
you do not get the idea speaking to 
Franconians 50 years later that Kath- 


erine Peckett was a saint. She comes 
on between the lines as a very deter- 
mined, hard-jawed lady who 
wouldn't brook much opposition — no 
one, as a result, bothered very hard 
to try to talk her out of her idea. 

So Sig Buchmayr came over and 
began to teach a lot of high-toned 
people how to snowplow and stem 
and get down an incline in one piece. 

“But they did more than skiing 
there,” remembers Charlie Lovett 
Jr., who now runs Lovett's Inn. 
‘ ‘They had winter picnics and snow- 
shoeing trips, even sleigh rides 
where everyone wore coonskin coats 
— they had enough coats so that 
everyone could have one. They'd do 
things like take an old horse-and- 
wagon way off into the woods some- 
where and have pancakes and oyster 
stew and all the country things they 
used to have.” 

He also remembers Katherine 
Peckett: “She was one of the first 
to bring the Austrian style of dress 
to this country; she brought an Aus- 
trian instructor and Austrian clothing. 
She had a shop — probably the first 
ski shop in America — and ran it at 
Altman’s in New York. And that was 
the beginning of the dirndl and hearts 
continued 


THE magic ECONOMY/ \ CHOICE Of12 INNS 

LODGES- MOTELS 

magic mtn. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE 
SKI VACATION: 


Includes 5% days lifts— 5 lessons- 
5 overnights— 5 breakfasts* — 

5 dinners*— starting Sunday 
thru Friday (ex. holidays) 

‘MAP from $108 to $168 

per person, two in room 

EP from $86 to$105 
per person, two In room 

(3rd In room, bunk room, 
or Junior, less) 


Prices subject to change 


'24 ualls-1800 ft. vertical' 
3 double chairlifts 
1 T-Bar lift 
1 Ski School lift 


5 Days 
Lifts 

It Junior 

\$34 $ 24 , 


5 Vi Days 
Lifts and 
5 Lessons 

adult Junior 

,$54 $ 44 , 


on or near 


These discounted SPECIALS require 
registration 2 weeks In advance. 

Return coupon or phone for 
total info., color folder, 
accom. directory w/rates. 

PLAN AHEAD AND SAVE! 


(Regular prices: adult— $62 Junior— $52) 

n?lagic mtn- 


■NAME. 


kADDRESS 


kCITY 


kSTATE_ 


“INN” PLACES Box SM2, Londonderry, Vermont 05148 
ASSOC. (802) 824-5566 
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most 


DIFFICULT 

EXPENSIVE 


SKIING 


WORLD 


the 


the i 


If you are ready for rt 
call 


CANADIAN 
MOUNTAIN 
HOLIDAY 

403 - 762^531 
and find out about HELI-SKIING, 
the BUGABOOS, CARIBOOS, 
MONASHEES 


FRANCONIA 


continued 
and flowers.” 

It’s all gone now, Katherine and 
Sig and even the little inn, which 
was “taken down," as they say local- 
ly, sometime around the start of the 
war. Franconians are hazy about 
exactly when, but there were more 
important matters then — the nation 
was facing mobilization and many 
local youths were heading into the 
10th Mountain Division. 

All that’s left today, aside from a 
large alumni association, is a little 
plaque on that open field in Sugar 
Hill honoring the first Alpine ski 
school in America, and Sig, and 
Peckett's — but if you go on up and 
look and listen, maybe you can see it 
and hear it as it was 50 years ago 
with people learning the snowplow 
and stem-turn in classic Arlberg tech- 
nique with laughter and dignity. 

Meanwhile, as Katherine and 
Peckett's were fading, a new man— 
Baron Hubert von Pants, a "Casa- 
blanca-like" figure fleeing the An- 
schluss in his native Austria — was 
attracting the Peckett crowd, the 
Rockefellers and Bette Davis and 
Barbara Hutton, to his place, which 
evolved into the famous Mittersill 
Inn in 1946. Retired Army Col. 
Bemie Herbert, a key figure behind 
the move to build the Franconia Ski 
Hall of Fame and the first manager 
of the Mittersill Inn remembers: 

"Baron von Pants had operated a 
sports club in Kitzbuhel called the 
Mittersill Club, and people like the 
Duke of Windsor and Barbara Hut- 
ton were members. They had a very 
clubby thing going over there, but 
when Hitler moved into Austria the 
Baron, being of Hapsburg royalty, 
had to get out of there fast. He went 
down into Spain, then made his way 
to England and finally got over here. 
He had friends in New York who 
had been guests at the Mittersill Club, 
and they invited him up here where 
he met Sig Buchmayr and lured him 
into his new operation. 

“The Baron was lucky, because he 
found one little piece of private land, 
shaped like a diamond, up on the 
side of Cannon Mountain that the 
state had somehow neglected to take. 
He managed to buy it and had his 
plan already designed — those little 
chalets you see now — but we had one 
whale of a fight to get right-of-way 
over state land into that parcel.” 

Dick Coney, owner of the Notch- 
way Motel, also remembers the be- 


ginnings of Mittersill. “The Baron 
had some contacts," says Coney. 
“Archduke Franz Joseph built a cha- 
let down on Long Hill, maybe three 
miles away, shortly before the Baron 
built the inn. He planned to add the 
chalets and run the operation as a pri- 
vate club with memberships at $ 1 ,000 
apiece, but it just didn’t take." 

“I don't understand." adds Hans 
Thomer, "why something that started 
out with such great ideas, why a 
community that had such nice-look- 
ing chalets, did not grow into some- 
thing truly successful and exciting. 
It is a mystery to me." 

Yet it really isn't, because Thomer 
himself noted how the area was 
changing, by 1947 and 1948, into a 
day-skier area for the post-war Boston 
crowd. “It started going in other di- 

Nine Ways to Now Hampshire 

So what can a $40 lift ticket get you? 
Plenty, in New Hampshire. Now you can ski 
Cannon Mountain and eight other major ski 
areas — Wildcat, Bretton Woods, Black 
Mountain, Waterville Valley, Tyrol, Loon, 
Attitash and Cranmore. All these areas 
have joined in a new promotional program 
called Ski the White Mountains, which 
offers a mid-week, five-day interchange- 
able lift ticket that costs $40 for adults, 
$35 for juniors. The reciprocal program is 
the result of the combined efforts of Ski-93 
and the Mount Washington Valley Associa- 
tion, which still handle lodging accommoda- 
tions for the New Hampshire skier through 
their individual services. The inter-area 
ticket is available at the main ticket office 
at any of the member areas. For more 
information contact, Ski the White Moun- 
tains. Box 176, North Woodstock, N.H. 
03262. 


rections, and 1 became interested in 
doing other things. I was half an inn- 
keeper and half not an innkeeper, 
and when someone gave me a chance 
to sell out I did.” 

Sel Hannah expanded slightly. 
"We had to decide whether to make 
the necessary financial commitments 
to modernize our operations to meet 
the demands of the post-war skiers 
who were not," he said, “willing 
any longer to be stacked like cord- 
wood.” He, as did many, decided not 
to, “because the state was too slow 
to expand Cannon. 

“There was Sepp Ruschp pushing 
Stowe into the limelight, and New 
Hampshire wasn’t responding.” 

But Cannon survived. 

Cannon. You can write about the 
inns and the personalities and the 
ski-trains, but a ski mountain makes 
a ski town and Franconia's is Can- 
non. And Cannon is one mean 
mother. No list of the top-five killer 
continued 
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You'll find dynamic new design 
concepts directed by Jeon 
Claude Killy in ski boots by 
Troppeur. Competition model's 
ore distinguished by o steel 
stay, rigid loteraliy but 
adjustable for forward angle ac 
well as forward flex. New for 
1 977 are two ladies' models 
and the Troppeur Junior Racer 
to complete a line of 1 2 
models for every level of skiingg 
experience. 


LADY KILLY 


Distributed in the United States by 

s*si 

1942 East 11th, Tacoma, V\/ash. 98421 
In Canada: Raymond Lanctot. Montreal. 

uv nRURflq' remoim 1 \m rut t \c.ar 
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You 

should know the 
difference... 


lack Taylor does! 

Three Time World Freestyle Mogul Champion 


The Spademan System is designed for the 
way you ski today, and because you're 
pushing your personal limits more than ever, 
you need performance and safety, not or safety. 
Think about it the next time you're in a 
little over your head. You need performance 
until you need out Then you need out! 


SRADEMANO 

Performance and safety, not or safety. 


Copyrighted material 



Bogner 


A NEW LOOK, NEW COLORS and 
a NEW EMBLEM ... The BOGNER 
ARC ... to encompass a NEW IDEA, 
HOT STRETCH - a newly devel- 
oped two - way stretch fabric that 
keeps out the cold in spite of a 
skin - tight fit! 

. . . and for our racing overalls, suits, 
pants, parkas, bib-pants, vests and 
sweaters we've created some bril- 
liantly electric new colors . . . 
Caribbean Blue, Emerald Green, Sun 
Yellow, Lobster, Cyclam and Parma. 

The place that's GOT IT ALL . . . 
THE SKIERS SHOP, of course! 
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Ski. . . for as little as $8.57 daily 
on one of Pico’s great 7-day Lift 
Packages or $15.29 on a 7-day 
Lift and Leam Package that 
includes full rentals and dally 
sessions in Pico's talented Ski 
School! 

Pico is a beautiful bargain. Start 
any package, 2 to 7-days on any 
day. 

Now! Five miles of snowmaking 
all the way up to the 3967' 
summit; (get there fast on 9,000 ft. 
of express Doublechair). Man- 
made, too, on terrain for every 
skier skill under and around 6 of 
our 8 Doublechairs and Lifts; a 
new Birch Glade added to 30 
Open Slopes and Trails; a new 
Doublechair that boosts uphill 


transport to 8400 skiers an hour. 

What else? A new separate 
Nursery, away from the crowd, 
snug and warm; expansion and 
streamlining of rental and repair; 
a Men’s Fashion Center and 
handsomely stocked Pico Ski 
Shop. 

Competition, we love it. Get in 
on Nastar Awards, and a steady 
diet of informal racing, relaxed or 
for the gold. 

What’s the secret? Unhurried 
elegance and a staff that’s 
pleased to see you at Pico. . . and 
lets you know it; services and 
facilities that make us very 
special. 

Go for it! Go for us! Go for 
Pico! 


FRANCONIA 


continued 

hills in the East is complete without 
Cannon — right up there with Mount 
Mansfield and Mad River Glen and 
Whiteface and Sugarloaf. 

But Cannon has its problems. For 
one, the hurricane of 1938 chopped 
out a major stand of trees and cre- 
ated one whistler of a wind-tunnel, 
and once you've been through it you 
will know you’ve been out of doors. 
For another — well, let's say it gets a 
tad icy, and that some regulars claim 
that conditions on Cannon usually 
range from frozen-granular to white- 
ice to transparent-ice to blue-ice; as 
one Cannon-fan friend told me, “The 
only thing that works on the top are 
two pitons and an ice-pick." 

So all right, it’s been said. 

But despite it all. Cannon is one 
magnificent ski mountain. Unique. A 
challenge. And when the snow is 
good — more often than not — it is the 
kind of mountain that makes the ski 
experience worthwhile. You can float 
like Stein Eriksen on intermediate 
mountains for only so long before 
you have to find out how good you 
really are, and Cannon is one of those 
where you find out. And maybe you 
don’t like the answer — but then you 
have to come back and try again. 

So if it’s that good, what happened? 

Let’s backtrack a bit. When Alec 
Bright (an early racer and one of the 
pioneers of Boston's Hochgebirge Ski 
Club), Roland Peabody (Cannon's 
first ski school director and the first 
native-born American to hold such a 
post) and Katherine Peckett pushed 
the Tramway plan through the state 
legislature in 1936-38, they may in- 
advertently have traded short-term 
success for long-term trouble. The 
tram, which cost $250,000, a tidy 
sum back then (the new one will 
cost $3. 6-mill ion), brought the state 
full-bore into the ski-area business. 
And, by the considerable outlay, in a 
big way. 

“I used to knock my head against 
a wall,” said Sel Hannah, “trying to 
get those intermediate Peabody 
Slopes approved. Sepp Ruschp was 
pushing to develop Spruce Peak over 
at Stowe for intermediates,, while at 
the same time Cannon just had the 
tramway and the Alpine lift and very 
tough trails. By the time the state 
finally did put in the Peabody Slopes, 
it was way too late." 

But today, the Peabodys do exist 
and the snowmaking is being expand- 
ed and word is bruted about that more 
money will be forthcoming for better 
grooming. And the new Tramway is 
continued 


Call Pico Holiday a, (a Lodging Service) el 802-775-1927, Nov. through May. 


URGENT: 3 | « SHERBURNE PASS 

L#ln» in on th*“S«cr*t."S«ndn*w full color brochure. | RUTLAND, VT. 05701 
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White Sale! 

Have we got a winter weekend for you. Ski Quebec 
for only $99 f plus air fare. 


Introducing the Air Canada Ski Quebec week- 
end. It's hardly your everyday deal. Because for 
only $99 per person, double occupancy, plus air 
fare, you get two nights in the best hotels, two days 
of lift tickets and a rental car for 48 hours. And if 
you want to stay longer, we've got lots of other pack- 
ages, too. 

Ski incredible Mt.Tremblant in the Laurentians, 
the continent's largest ski area. Ski Quebec City’s 
Mont Ste-Anne, site of the 1976 World Cup Slalom 
finals. Ski and see the beautiful Ottawa Valley. Or 
go to town with the Eastern Townships' four ski 
areas' interchangeable lift tickets. 

No matter where you ski there are so many 
tricky trails expert skiers can really run riot. But 
there are lots of civilized slopes, too, so even the 
most timid beginner won’t be left out in the cold. 
And there's usually somuch fresh snow some people 
call Quebec Canada's Great White Way. 

But that’s only the beginning. Because with our 
weekend White Sale you can stay in either Montreal 


or Quebec. So it’s really a sale of two cities. Enjoy 
Quebec’s fine French food and exciting night life. 
Or go sightseeing in cosmopolitan Montreal, the 
Paris of the West. And you can choose between 
luxurious hotels like Loews La Cite, the Chateau 
Frontenac and the Quebec Hilton. 

So, send for Air Canada's Ski Quebec folder 
today. It's got weekends for you, weeks for you, 
every kind of package for you. Ski Quebec. Have 
we got a winter for you! 

Va\r Canada"®! 

I P.O. Box P, Staten Island, New York 10305 >i] / I 
I Please send me your Ski Quebec folder of week- | 
I ends, weeks, every kind of package for me. | 

I Name I 

J Street J 

j City State Zip j 

■ My travel agent is ■ 

^ J ° SKI 1 2-77 j 
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INTERESTING CLASSIFIED 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR SKIERS 

CLASSIFIED ADV. RATES. $1.50 per word. Minimum 10 words — $15.00. First word in capital letters, balance of ad in upper and lower 
case. Bold face words 50* per word extra. Bold Face headline or white space, $1 1 .00 per line. Payment mustaccompany order or charge 
to BankAmericard or Master Charge. Advertisers using a P.O. Box number in ad must furnish complete name and address for our records. 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY RATE: $240 per inch. 

CLOSING DATES: SEPTEMBER— July 5. OCTOBER— July 28. NOVEMBER— August 24. DECEMBER— September 22. JANUARY— October 28. 
FEBRUARY— November 23. MARCH (SPRING)— December 23. MAIL ADS with payment to Mrs. Mary Ansbro, Classified Adv. Mgr., SKI. 
380 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10017. 


REAL ESTATE 


APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


ALL-AREA Ski Apts., near Alta-snowbird. Lux. 2-4 bdrms. 
Lrg. liv. rm. mod., equipt. kitchen. $275-$400/wk. Grp. 
rates on request. C. Despain. 3253 E. 9553 So.. Sandy, 
UT 84070. (801)942-2017. 


JACKSON HOLE Condominium and Apartment Reserva- 
tions Toll Free Information. (800) 443-6931. 


CONDOMINIUMS 


BIG SKY, Montana. Save 15%. rent from owner. One. 
two or three bedroom. (406) 995-4866. (406) 995-4552. 
Russ Estes. Box 998, Big Sky. MT 59716. 

DILLON — Ski Copper, Keystone. Breckenridge, Vail. One 
bedroom with loft, sleeps 8; fireplace, indoor pool and 
sauna, racquetball. Family rates. TREEHOUSE. 540 
Franklin. Denver, CO 80218. (303) 322-6942. 


SKI the Summit. One bedroom condominium near Dillon. 
Sleeps six. Call (303) 469-0736. 


KEYSTONE. Colorado — 1. 2 bedroom condominiums: 
close to Lifts; fireplaces: special rates. (303) 499- 6867. 

KILUNGTON GATEWAY CONDOMINIUMS 
Killington/Pico area's most reasonable condominium 
rental. Spacious units, completely furnished, fireplace, 
with firewood, dishwashers. Convenient location, minutes 
to slopes. Call or write Killington Gateway Condo Rentals, 
Mendon, Vermont. (802) 773-2301. 

SKI Colorado's Summit where five major areas offer the 
best in skiing and our condo s offer the best at reason- 
able rates. Write Box 447, Dillon. CO 80435. Call (303) 
468-2468. 


CHALETS FOR RENT 


ALTA. UTAH: Ski Chalet on the mountain $400.00/ 
week. (801) 355-9795. 


KILLINGTON: Modem apartments minutes from lifts. 
Full electric kitchens, fireplaces. Remember vacation 
weeklys. Jack (617) 233-8470. Barry (617) 664-6656. 


MOUNT SNOW. Walk to lifts. Four bedroom chalet. 
Ski weeks. Holidays. (203) 658-6785. 


STRATTON MOUNTAIN AND WINHALL REAL ESTATE 

STRATTON MOUNTAIN. Short term and seasonal rentals. 
Seven day minimum. Season als start at $1500. All area 
sales. Winhall Real Estate. Bondville, VT 05340. (802) 
297-1550. 


VAIL CONDOMINIUM ... in town with sauna, pool, jacuzzi 
and fireplace. Sleeps 10. $65 per night. Call (303) 468-5346. 


BRETTON WOODS. NY 03575. 603-278-1711. Apres 
Jour Town houses on ski slope. Spacious. Sleep 4-12. 
Kitchen. TV. Fireplace. Brochure. 

BIG SKY. MONTANA 

1 or 2 Bedroom Condominiums at lifts, fireplace, pool, 
sauna, fully furnished. Call (216) 779-5021 or write Zittel, 
5600 Barton, North Olmsted. OH 44070. 


STOWE, Vermont — Luxury tri-level townhouse, 4 Bed- 
rooms. fireplace, 2Vi baths, Sleeps 12. Ski weeks from 
$350. (201) 388-2395. 


ASPEN— Luxurious Two Bedroom, two bathroom con- 
dominium. Reasonable rent. Call weekdays only: (312) 
831-2300. 


MAGIC BROMLEY STRATTON Area. Deluxe chalets for 
short and long term rental. Powder Mill. Box 496, Hunting- 
ton. NY 11743. (516) 271-6097. 


MT. SNOW, VERMONT. Luxurious chalet, ski to lifts, rent 
ski week. (413) 525-3212. 


ADIRONDACKS: GORE MT. 5 chairlifts, gondola, snow- 
making. Beautiful 1-5 bedroom condominiums. Fireplace, 
TV. stereo. RENT week, weekend, season. New units 
available for SALE from $26,500. Financing arranged. Bro- 
chure. GREEN MANSIONS. Warrensburg, NY 12885. 
Call (212) 661-7750 or (518) 494-3721. 


GLEN ELLEN, Vt. Daily, weekly or seasonal. Call Jay 
O'Don aid (603) 673-5973. 


SKI Killington! Exclusive three bedroom A-frame for rent, 
weekly-$200. Many extras. Call: (516) 842-1895. 


MOUNT SNOW— STRATTON: 4 bedroom log chalet, 2 
fireplaces. 2 baths, indoor pool nearby. $60/day, $400/ 
week. (413) 533-7318. 


MT. TREMBLANT, Canada. New. modem, sleeps eight, 
two fireplaces. $350 week. (609) 737-1445. 


SKI CHALET, Lake Placid. Whiteface, modem, sleeps 
eight, fireplace. (201) 741-8930. 


CANNON MT. Four bedroom chalet, fireplace, two baths, 
kitchen, two family rooms, etc. Sleeps 10-12. Available 
holiday weeks. $400/week. Leonard Ansin, 38 Lovett Road. 
Newton. MA 02159. (617) 244-3278. 


KILLINGTON: Prestigious, three bedrooms, two baths, 
fireplace, stereo, TV, sleeps 10. Spectacular view of 
slopes, five minutes from lifts. (201) 566-1635. 


MOUNT SNOW, Vermont— Luxurious Swiss Chalets, 
2, 4, 6 Bedrooms. Short or long term rentals. Use of Pool, 
Sauna, Cross Country Equipment. (413) 525-2408, (413) 
732-1665. 


KILUNGTON CHALET RENTALS. Week, weekend or 
season. All dose to skiing and are furnished and equipped 
for a fun filled vacation. Wise and Company Real Estate. 
Killington. VT 05751 . (802) 422-3133. 


KILLINGTON. Three bedroom chalet, fireplace, two baths, 
kitchen, bar. Sleeps ten - twelve. $375, five days. $200, 
weekends exd. holidays. Frank Toughill, 42 Old County 
Rd.. Hingham, MA 02043. (617) 749-5873. 


SKI CHALETS FOR RENT 

A new booklet with hundreds of listings with full descrip- 
tions and illustrations — indudes vacation homes in all 
areas. Both domestic and foreign. Deal directly with owner. 
Send $2.00, Vacation Rental Guide. P.O. Box 7012, 
Lexington. KY 40502. 


KILUNGTON, VERMONT 

WE offer the area's largest selection of condominiums. 
1-4 bedrooms sleeping 2-10 people. Vi mile to slopes with 
private trail bringing you home at day's end. Completely 
furnished with fireplaces and dishwashers. Whiffletree/ 
Edgemont Condominiums, 530 Killington Road. Killington, 
VT 05751. (802) 422-3101. Brochure. 


BRECKENRIDGE. Walk to lifts, ski back. TV. Half hour 
to Arapahoe, Keystone, Copper, Loveland. Two bedrooms. 
(303) 755-2387. 


SUGARBUSH, MAD RIVER, GLEN ELLEN 
CONDOMINIUMS around an INDOOR HEATED POOL. 
Color T.V. all units. 1. 2, 3, 4, bedroom, weekend and 
weekly rates $30- $120 per day. Lisle Gilbert, Box 116P, 
Waitsfiekj, VT 05673. (802) 496-2352. 


JACKSON HOLE: Condominiums at the Jackson Hole 
Racquet Club. From one to three bedrooms, fully fur- 
nished and equipped. From $38 to $85 per night Pack- 
ages available. Call toll free for reservations: (800) 525- 
4200. 



Vail 

Breckenridge 
Cooper 
Keystone 
Loveland 
Arapahoe Basin 
all less than 30 minutes from Ten Mile Island Condominiums. 
FOR RENT— New. beautiful 2. 3and4 bedrooms: fireplace (wood 
provided): indoor-heated swimming pool, sauna, whirlpool, 
clubhouse with fireplace and game area. Sheltered by thickets 
of pine —surrounded by 6 major ski areas Rents from S60 per 
day /from $360 per week Write or call for reservations or 
brochure. 


Ten Milc^ 

Condominiums > 

P.O. Box 706-Frisca CO 80443 • Phone (303) 468-6304 


CONDQMINIUM, five bedrooms, two baths, living room, 
kitchen, and kitchenette, sleeps twelve, at base of Smug- 
glers' Notch. Vermont ski lifts. $55,000. Schenectady, NY 
(518) 374-2185 or Summit. NJ (201 ) 273-7437. 

SKI Keystone, Loveland, Copper, Breckenridge, A-Basin, 
Vail, from Dillon. Modem. 3 bedrooms. By Owner. (303) 
770-6923; (303) 779-9027. 


COPPER MOUNTAIN. Two Bedroom. Two Bath, ski to 
door, TV, pool, sauna, fireplace. Prefer family. 458 Grape, 
Denver, CO 80220. (303) 321-4965. 

SUGARBUSH— UNIHAB' and “BRIDGES" Condos. 
Adjacent trail. Indoor Swimming, tennis. ATTRACTIVE 
RATES, Season/week. (212) 661-7750; (914) 235-3560. 

BIG SKY, Montana. Deluxe Condos. Private homes. 
Heated pools, saunas and jaccuzis in many areas. Golden 
Eagle Management, Box 8. Big Sky. MT 59716. (406) 

995-4800. _ 

STEAMBOAT— Condominium Rentals on the ski slope, 
wnte or call for information: Mountain Resorts, Inc., P.O. 
Box 6350-2, Steamboat Village. CO 80499. (303) 879- 

3700. 

BRECKENRIDGE, COLORADO. Spacious two and three 
bedrooms, den. loft, 2 baths. 1,200 - 1,400 sq. ft. town- 
homes. Fully furnished, fireplace, TV, maid service. Mag- 
nificent views of the slopes and the "Ten Mile Range' . 
Only minutes to the slopes. Free shuttle service. Sleeps 
8-12. Write or call for reservations or sales information 
and/or brochure. (303) 453-6131. BOREAS PASS Man- 
agement Co., P.O. Box 1438-B, Breckenridge. CO 80424. 

JACKSON HOLE'S FINEST CONDOMINIUMS 2 - 5 bed- 
rooms, fully furnished, ski to and from lifts. For informa- 
tion or reservations call (307) 733-4610, Real Estate and 
Property Management, Box 173, Teton Village, WY 83025. 


SKI WINTER PARK COLORADO! Hi Country Haus 
Resort Condominiums. Luxurious accommodations, 
wood burning fireplace, complete kitchens, 1, 2, or 3 
bedrooms, indoor pool. From $42 per day. Free brochure. 
Write: Box 67S. Winter Park. CO 80482 . (303) 726-5521. 

JACKSON HOLE RENTAL CONDOMINIUMS and homes. 
Teton Village. Write JACKSON HOLE REALTY, Teton 
Village, WY 83025 or Call (307) 733-4521. 

VAIL— Luxurious 1-2-3 Bedroom Condominiums. Fire- 
places, Superb Views Vail Mountain. Reasonable. Box 
3726, Vail. CO 81657. (303) 798-0511, (303) 476-1923. 

BIG SKY, MONTANA 

DEER LODGE LUXURY CONDOS! 

One, two. three bedroom. Sleep four to twelve. Fireplace, 
automatic kitchens, indoor heated pools arid saunas. Write 
or call collect: Deer Lodge Management, P.O. Box 67, 
Big Sky. MT 59716. (406) 995-4132. 


SKI COLORADO! STAY TREEHOUSE CONDOMINIUMS 
— Dillon — Just minutes from slopes of Breckenridge, 
Copper Mountain, Keystone, Loveland, A-Basin, Vail. 
Completely furnished 1 and 2 bedroom units— some have 
huge loft with skylight. Sleeps 6-8 adults, space in loft for 
children. Magnificent Clubhouse offers indoor swimming 
pools, handball/racquetball courts, sauna, jacuzzi, game- 
room, party rooms, color T.V. At your doorstep: ice skating, 
cross-country skiing, snowmobiling. Contact Tree ho use 
Rental Association, 8416 East Hinsdale Drive. Englewood, 
CO 80110. (303)773-1890. 

JACKSON HOLE— Toll Free Reservations— Studio to 
five bedroom units. (800) 443-6931 . 
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SKI BIG SKY. MONTANA. CONDOMINIUM and home 
rentals— fully furnished— fireplaces— complete kitchens 
and Group Plans from $35.00 per night. Call or write: 
TRIPLE CREEK REALTY AND MANAGEMENT. P.O. Box 
863, Big Sky. MT 59716. Phone: (406) 995-4848 or 4847. 


WHISTLER MOUNTAIN — Studio's to 3 Bedroom Condo- 
miniums at Tamarisk and AJpenforst, by Day or Week. 
Write: GARO, P.O. Box 190. Whistler, B.C. VON-1BO. 
(604) 932-5385. 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS— Spacious 5 bedroom. 3 full 
baths, accommodating 6-14, fireplace, shuttle bus nearby, 
pool. P.O. 15553, Denver, CO 80215. (303) 279-8992. 

SMUGGLERS' NOTCH/Stowe. Luxuiy CONDOMINIUMS 
AT LIFT, kitchens, fireplaces, sleep to 6. $42 daily; 12, 
$84. GATEWAY, Jeffersonville. VT 05464. (401) 596-1811. 

STOWE Vermont. Luxury fully furnished townhouse, fire- 
place. Minutes to slope. Attractive rates. (212) 661-7750; 
(201)869-7045. 


TOD MOUNTAIN, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

TWO bedroom— weekly— Chateau Parabac. 769 Arbutus. 
Kamloops. B.C., Canada. (604) 374-2586. 


BRECKENRIDGE Condo on ski run, sleeps five. $280/ 
week. (303) 674-6103. 


FARMS & ACREAGE 


150 Vermont Cape fully restored, halfway between Stowe & 
Sugarbush. Five bedrooms. House Pond. 2 acres $47,500. 
Additional 75 acres available. Owner Bill Macdonald, R.D.2. 
Stowe. VT 05672. (802) 253-8225. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


STOWE, VERMONT. Duplex mobile home for sale or rent. 
3 minutes from airport. 15 minutes from mountain. Full 
price $7995. Call (603) 357-0800 


HOTEL-MOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


SKIER'S RATES 

25% OFF regular room rates. Hi Way House Motel. 
Ten minutes S.W. Omah a 1-80 Gretna Exit, Menton ad. 

HOUSES FOR RENT 


KILLINGTON - Pioo, 3 bedroom Hawk Mountain Con- 
temporary, $350 week exci. holidays. (617) 653-3594 
after 6. 


STOWE: Fully equipped condominiums and chalets 
available. Simoneau Realty, R.D. 1, Stowe, VT 05672. 
(802) 253-4623. 

SUGARBUSH— MAD RIVER-GLEN ELLEN. Hundreds 
of condominiums and houses for RENT/SALE. Low weekly 
to seasonal rates. SKI TO THE SLOPES, indoor tennis 
and swimming. WARREN REALTY, Box S. Warrren, VT 
05674. (802) 496-3785, 3692. 


PARK CITY, Utah: Cottage block from lifts. Sleeps 
fourteen, three baths, big kitchen! $370/wk. Contact: 
Regnier, 1414 Whippoorwill, Mountainside, NJ 07092. 
Telephone: (201 >233-9110. 

JACKSON HOLE— Beautiful 5 Bedroom House 4 Miles 
from Teton Village. Free Bus to Lift. Kruse, 2210 Combes 
Street, Urbana, IL 61801. (217) 344-8486. 


BRECKENRIDGE. Luxurious 4 bedroom home sleeps 10. 
Brochure available. (303) 632-1 202. 


COMFY new Loon Mountain Ski Town House for discrimi- 
nating family. (617) 358-7027. 


VAIL'S FINEST EXECUTIVE HOME 

IDEAL for the discriminating. 1 or 2 families, up to 5 couples. 
Sleeps 16. Brochure. Write: Dept. T, 43 Rye Lane, St. 
Louis. MO 63132. (314) 434-0300 or 991-0362. 


ALTA Snowbird, 15 min. Fully equipped. 3 bedroom, 
sleeps 8: $250.00/week. Economy Vacations, 1356 E. 
8600S., Sandy, UT 84070. (801) 561-7030. 


CONVERTED SKI BARN. Lincoln, VT. 9 miles from Mad 
River. Sleeps 8. 2 full baths & complete kitchen. Not 
available Christmas Week. Prefer Family. Call: (401) 
294-6513. 


BRECKENRIDGE— New house, sleeps fourteen, fire- 
place, dishwasher, sauna. BLOMOUIST. 5365 Park Vista, 
Colorado Springs, CO 80918. Telephone: (303) 598-7034. 


LOON MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. Opposite ski area, fully 
equipped townhouse rentals; weekend, weekly, seasonal. 
Package plans, ice skating, paddle tennis. THE VILLAGE 
(603) 745-6157. 


COTTAGES, Kitchenettes Close to Sunlight. Aspen, Vail. 

RIVERSIDE COTTAGES, 1287 - 154 Rd.. GLENWOOD 
SPRINGS, CO 81601. (303) 945-5509. 


BRECKENRIDGE House, sleeps 13, four bedrooms, two 
baths, fireplace. Write Martini, 1111 North Murray, Colo- 
rado Springs, CO 80915. 


LODGINGS 


MONT TREMBLANT LODGE & SKI AREA. THE ONLY 
HOTEL ON MONT TREMBLANT, 2,130' vertical drop, 11 
chairlifts & T-Bars, 25 downhill trails for beginners, inter- 
mediate and experts. Artificial snow. Famous ECOLE DE 
SKI DU MONT TREMBLANT. All-inclusive ski weeks, many 
at 10% and 20% discount. Special skilift rates for groups. 
Ski shop and rental. Tel. (819) 425-2711 or write MONT 
TREMBLANT LODGE, Mont-Tremblant, P.Q. JOT 1ZO. 


VAIL— Last minute ski trip? Luxurious 3 bedroom, 3 bath, 
fireplace. Unobstructed view of ski slopes. Heated pool, 
free maid service. 100 yards from Lionshead Gondola. 
Available for 7-day periods starting March 4, March 25, 
April 1 and 8. Telephone (201 ) 766-6573, 


PARK CITY'S most economical lodging. Single $13.00. 
Double $17.00 Dormette $6.50. Restaurant, bar, sauna. 
Alpine Prospectors Lodge, 151 Main Street, Park City, UT 
84060. (801)649-9975. 


COUNTRY HILLS FARM: Great food, lodging for five. 
Central New York areas. Cross-Country on premises. 
Convenient New York Thruway, 1-81. Group rates. Tully, 
NY 13159, (315)696-8774. 


BOYNE COUNTRY Ski Cabins. Fireplace, Sauna. Sea- 
sonal, weekly or weekend. (616) 547-4730 or (616) 
347-1377. 


SKI Sugarbush, Glen Ellen and Mad River. Stay with us 
at THE LODGE. (802) 583-2474. 


YAMPA MOTEL. Box 2041, Steamboat Springs, CO 
80477. Small economical motel. 


COLORADO CONDOMINIUM RENTALS 

LUXURIOUS fully furnished condominium units at Lake 
Dillon. Within 20 minutes of 5 major ski areas. Shuttle- 
bus service to your door. Indoor swimming, saunas, full 
kitchens. Reasonable rates. Group discounts. Summit 
Property Management, Box 987, Dillon, CO 80435. (303) 
468-5261. 


SKI Snowbird Utah. Suite plus bedrooms available in 
February. JKM, 2725 Glenmare, Salt Lake City. UT 84106. 


BRECKENRIDGE PARK MEADOWS 

Ideal for couples or small families. Kitchenettes, linens, 
and large community room with circular fireplace and tv. 
Ski to your door. Rates: first person $20.00, two for $28.00, 
3/$36.00, 4/$44.00. 110 Sawmill Rd., P.O. Box 586, 
Breckenridge, CO 80424. (303) 453-2414. 


SNOW VU MOTEL— Knetts Skiers Choice. (563) 887- 
3346, Granby. CO 80446. 


MINUTES TO SNOWBIRD. Alta, Brighton, Park City, 
downtown Salt Lake City. We locate 2 to 4 bedrooms, 
$300-$500 per week. For information/reservations write 
ETE Investments, 2020 University Club Building, Salt Lake 
City. UT 84111. 


JACKSON HOLE — Complete Reservation Service Infor- 
mation, Reservations, Brochures. (800) 443-6931 , Toll Free. 


STOWE: Snowdrift Motel and Efficiency Apartments. Rea- 
sonable rates. Brochure. R.D. #11, Stowe, VT 05672. 
(802) 253-7305. 


SKI HUNTER or CORTINA. Complete weekend including 
hearty meals, comfortable rooms from $27.00. Fireplace, 
Cocktails, Game Room, Experience ANTONIO’S Elka Park, 
NY 12427. (518) 589-5197. Group Rates. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


KILLINGTON-Pico-Okemo: Chalets, duplexes, con- 
temporaries, farmhouses, and land. Contemporary Asso- 
ciates, West Bridgewater, VT 05035. (802) 422-3344. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN AREA. Free skiing comes with this 
10+ room charming country home. 4 bedrooms. 5 minutes 
to ski area, no lift lines! Perfect for ski dub or large fam- 
ilies. $50,000. (603) 237-8650. 


KILLINGTON AREA REAL ESTATE. Free Picture Cata- 
logue-over 100 listings. Or— Rent a chalet by the week. 
Martin Associates Real Estate, Box 137S, Killington, VT 
05751. 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO. 27 acres, only window in 
national forest fronting ski basin highway, ideal location for 
Santa Fe's first ski lodge, only six miles from Plaza, also 
heavy summer tourist traffic, elevation 8000’. CIRCLE J 
REALTY, Box 1788, (505) 982-5254. 


RESORTS & TRAVEL 


Call TEN-SKI TOURS: (212) 761-1452 for information 
on our complete line of individual/Group Packages. 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED 


AUTO TRAILERS & CAMPERS 


SKI PURGATORY CAMP KOA. 14 miles from SW Colo- 
rado's. Foremost family run. RV storage available. Pon- 
derosa Koa, Dept. S, 35852 Hwy. 550, Durango, CO 81301 . 


BOOKS A PERIODICALS 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SKI SPECIALTY SHOP FOR SALE 

Including real estate two locations near major ski areas. 
Grossing over $300,000. Excellent profits. $390,000. 
For details contact Barbara Trafford, Roland Beers Realtors, 
(802) 362-1838, Manchester. VT 05254. 


WAYNE WONG SKI CLUBS 

COMPLETE franchised youth ski program for youngsters 
9-17. Excellent additional family income. Openings in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Connecticut, Wash- 
ington D.C. areas. For information contact: Wayne Wong 
Ski Clubs, 1116 Great Plain Ave., Needham, MA 02192. 


KEYSTONE, COLORADO - RESTAURANT, BAR 

FOR SALE, Colorado's most uniquely designed restau- 
rant in Keystone, the nation's most beautiful resort com- 
plex. Call Mr. Wollrab (303) 443-1426. 


CLOTHING & EQUIPMENT 


ROPE TOW Glove protectors, silver glove liners, thermal 
tube socks. $4. 25/pair each. Wholesale to clubs and 
shops. Kent Hayward Company, 2133 Pleasureview, 
Aurora, IL 60506. 


PERSONALIZED Ski Hats. Print name, hat color, name 
color. $14.95 ppd. SNOHATZ, P.O. Box 126, Keansburg. NJ 
07734. 


RELIABLE RACING SUPPLY 
NATIONAL Supplier of Specialty Ski Products. Our new 

4-color catalog lists dozens of items you'll find nowhere 
else! Check our wide variety of nordic racing gear, Road- 
Skis, timing equipment, slalom poles and flags, numbered 
bibs, banners and many, many accessories. Send $1 now 
for our 1978 catalog. RELIABLE RACING SUPPLY, Dept. 
10, 624 Glen St.. Glens Falls. NY 12801. (518) 793-5677. 


BEFORE You Buy Ski Equipment! Order Ski Info 
"The Only Ski Equipment Encyclopedia." Everything for the 
Alpine & X-Country skier. 340 pages, pictures, facts, 
prices. At better ski shops or send $5.95 plus 75* postage 
(N.J. + 5% tax) to Ski Info, 20 Hill St., Morristown, NJ 
07960. 


SEW HIGH FASHION SKIWEAR AT HOME 

EASY to make Zip-Apart Skisuits, Reversible Vests, 
Cross Country outfits, Overalls. Warmups, and Jackets 
for men, women and children. Patterns, Fabrics, heavy 
duty and reversible zippers. Catalog. 50*. Green Pepper, 
Inc., 941 Olive St., Eugene, OR 97401. 


GREATEST Present for the Serious Skier! Genuine 
European Grass Skis— $99.95. SKIROLL USA, P.O. Box 
17091, Pittsburgh, PA 15235. 

SEW your own skiwear. nylon & stretch skiwear. Send 
75* for brochure and fabric samples. Norland Interco, 
P.O. Box 447(A-77), El Toro, CA 92630. 


WE Shorten your long skis - $9.95. They ski great. Hyna 
Sports, 1439 Estes St., Denver. CO 80215. 


"BOOT-LOOPS" NEW! Pocket-size ski boot carrier— only 
1 oz.— 1,000 lb. strength. Eliminates dumsy racks— fits 
all boots easily. Only $3.00 postpaid— Schwec. Box 1 1 69-A. 
Union, NJ 07083. Dealers inquire. 


CROSS COUNTRY 


AKERS SKI. Box S. Andover, Maine 04216. Free Mail Order 
catalogue displaying Cross country equipment. 


FOR SALE MISCELLANEOUS 


SKI LIFT CHAIRS— Unique furniture, brochure. Mt. Iron 

Works, P.O. Box 1256, Tahoe City, CA 95730. 

LIKE to ski powder? This sticker says so, 150mm x 68mm, 
red. silver and blue, 3 for $3.25 postpaid, from The Paper 
Boy, 336 East 53rd, New York, NY 10022. 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF 


ACROBATIC — Ballet— Freestyle. Crown ski bottoms 
for better action. Use "adjust-o-file.’' Catalogue $1.00 
refundable. Ski Sharp, Box 61, Murrysville, PA 15668. 


SEW AT HOME SKI FASHIONS 
With DAISY KINGDOM you'll create perfect-fitting, top- 
quality designer outdoor wear garments at super savings! 
Heavy-duty zippers, fabrics, patterns, kits for parkas, vests, 
warm-ups, zip together and neoprene racing suits, etc. 
Complete line for adults and children. Full-color catalog $1. 
Daisy Kingdom, 321 N.W. Glisan, Portland, OR 97209. 

GIFT IDEAS 


SKI THE ROCKIES— Join MOUNTAIN STATES SKI 
ASSOCIATION and receive an exciting discount coupon 
book and active membership card giving you benefits 
and savings on lift tickets, lodging, food and ski rental 
throughout Colorado. Many coupons offering 2 for one 
deals. Over $750.00 in values. Membership Costs: $5.00/ 
single, S8.50/family. 100% money back guarantee. Go for 
it. 1670 York Street, Denver, CO 80206. (303) 388- 

468a 

SKIER’S COLORING BOOK. Perfect gift idea for skiers 
of ail ages. Send $3.00 to: Stanley Publishing, Box 161, 

Woodsville Road, Hopewell, NJ 08525. 

1978 SKIERS' WALL CALENDAR— FANTASTIC! 
FULL-COLOR ski photos for each month of the year. Priced 
at $4.50 plus $1.00 mailing ($2.50 outside USA) for 
EACH calendar. Colorado residents add 3% sales tax. 
NEAT THINGS, INC., Box 4230K, Aspen. CO 81611 

“SKI FREAK" buttons, patches, stickers, keyrings. 2/$1, 
5/$2, 8/$3 (any combination). Tee shirts— $4 (state sizes). 
Darco, Box 5553, Cleveland, OH 44101. (Free catalog.) 


SKI T-SHIRTS— Hot selling. Posters, Prints, Patches, Pins, 
etc. Free Color Catalog. Designs Unlimited, Box 1322-1. 
Mammoth Lakes, CA 93546- Enclose 25« for postage and 

h anding. 

“SKt-HKaHr bumper sticker. Colorful blue/white design 
$1.00 plus 254 post/handling. Eagle Designs, Box 235, 
Lakeport, NH 03246. 


JOBS OPEN 


1977 - 1978 SKI SEASON 

WORK at Hunter Mountain, Scene of Hang Ten Cup, 
World Series of Skiing. Guaranteed Skiing. Applications 
now being accepted for Lift Attendants, Male or Female. 
Contact: Brad B loss, Hunter Ml., Hunter, NY 12442. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. Established manu- 
facturing company growing in the ski industry seeking 
aggressive, knowledgeable reps nationwide. We manu- 
facture The Grabber, The Rack, Ski Inserts. Send resume 
to: NAFCO INDUSTRIES, INC., Box 1893, Carson City, 
NV 89701 . (702) 883-3330. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SKI PACKAGES etc. discounted. Send 504 for closeout 
catalog. Open Market, Box 103, Orem. UT 84057. 

SPECIAL REINTROOUCTORY OFFER GRAVES SKIS 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY— FIRST QUALITY— LESS 
THAN % ESTABLISHED RETAIL PRICE— LIGHTER— 
BETTER. PORT INDUSTRIES, 1 CHARLES ST., NEW- 
BURYPORT, MA 01950. (617) 462-7570. 


EASYSKI - New self teaching method for beginners. 
Amazing and proven results. Pocketsize manual with 60 
illustrations. Send $1.95, 504 postage. "Easyski", P.O. 
Box 78, El Paso, TX 79941. 


MOTION PICTURES & SLIDES 


Instruction Film specialists— finest Instructors. Super 8mm 
Color, including script: Beginning Skiing; Christie; Parallel; 
GLM Beginner; GLM Advanced; Beginning Slalom; Ad- 
vanced Slalom; Cross Country; Advanced Cross Country 
— each $10.95 (50'); Deep Powder; Freestyle— each 
$15.95 (100'). Three or more, $1.25 off each. 754 Ship- 
ping. Available— 16mm Rental. Write CLOUD 9, Box 
24181, Minneapolis, MN 55424. 


SKI CAMPS 


PURGATORY RACING SCHOOL directed by Ruedi Bear 
offers racing camps throughout the winter starting with 
the traditional Thanksgiving camp. Write or call Purgatory 
Racing School. Ruedi and Leith Bear, SSR 100, Durango, 
CO 81301. (303) 247-01 11. 


SKI CLUBS 


SKI HALF PRICE at over 150 ski areas nationwide, 
plus 15% equipment discounts at 60 ski shops. Also in- 
expensive ski trips to Steamboat, Mt. Snow, Pico/Killing- 
ton and many more. $7 annual dues. Free brochure: 
Student Ski Association. 233 N. Pleasant St., Amherst. 
MA 01002, or 2256 N. Clark St., Chicago. IL 60614. 
Non-students welcome on trips. 


PATCHES & PINS 


EMBROIDERED EMBLEMS, your design, low minimum. 
Emblems, Dept. 38. Littleton, NH 03561. 


WE Make Ski Pins and Patches tor your dub or area. 
Send design for our low price quotation. Free catalog. 
Eastern Emblem Mfg. Corp., Dept. SM, P.O. Box 628, 
Union City. N.J. 07087. 


CLOISONNE PINS— EMBROIDERED EMBLEMS. Quality 
work— low prices. 1' pin $1.00. 4" patch $1.60. TAURUS 
ENTERPRISES, 762 Merrimac, Cary, IL 60013. 


EMBLEMS, PATCHES, Embroidered. Custom made from 
your design. Order 10 to 1000's. RUSSELL, 1 109 TURNER 
ST., AUBURN, ME 04210. 


EMBLEMS Quality Patches, Beautiful Embroidered. Made 
to order from your design. Free catalog with ’ Design 
Guide. Donalyn Creations, Box 247SK, Cliffside, NJ 07010 . 

SKI TOURS 


SKI AUSTRIA AND SWEDEN at lowest prices, regular 
scheduled airlines, 1- and 2-week packages. Call Ski-’N- 
Dtve, Inc. (914) 699-8335. 

SKI SPAIN - ATESA/MARSANS, Spain's oldest tour 
operator. Complete packages, car rentals, hotel reserva- 
tions. (212) 730-0424. 


SKI WITH ROMANDA 

FABULOUS WINTER SKIING in the Alps induding 
airfare, room with private bath, and escort. From $499. 
per person. SUMMER SKI CAMP - 2 weeks from $899. 

a person. For information call Sergio Bosco (212) 767- 
1. (516) 331-9475, 51 Nesconsett Hwy., Port Jef- 
fersonSta., NY 11776 . 

SKI TOURS **“ WINTER CAMPING 

GUIDE service; rental shop; cabins available; Brooks 
Lake Lodge near Togwotee Pass. Gateway to Teton 
Wilderness Area. Box 333, Dubois, WY 82517. Phone: 
(307) 455-2559. 


SKI SPAIN offers SUN— SNOW. $489 Week, $539 two- 
week Packages. Sierra Nevada, Granada, Spain. 1976 
Final World Cup Races. See Mediterranean 12.000'. 
Scheduled Airlines. Transfers, Luxury Condominiums, Fan- 
tastic Views, Balconies, Deckoff, 870 U.N. Plaza, New 
York 10017 (212) 752-1946. 


SPORTING GOODS, MISC. 


“SKI-TOTES” PLASTIC SKI BAGS 

REUSABLE, heavy duty. Holds one pair. Send $1.00 
to: Innovation Packaging, 1237 East Main, Rochester, 
NY 14609 
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continued 

coming, an 80-passengcr monster that 
will more than halve the wait. Can- 
non, one of the East's finest ski 
mountains, is finally coming back 
into the game. 

But, for me. there still remains 
one detraction: the highway — that 
four-lane streaker, 1-93. that whips 
people up from Boston in well under 
three hours and let's them zip back 
just as fast. This was an environ- 
mental problem that was serious even 
in 1948 when the trip was over four 
hours; it's critical now, which is one 
reason Franconians are fighting the 
plan to extend the Interstate through 
the Notch. 1 wish them luck; the cur- 


WHEN THE RACERS CAME 

Charlie Lovett Jr. remembers the big rac- 
ing weekends: 

“Well, they'd start coming in Friday night 
and elbow each other away trom the 
waxing table so they could get the proper 
magic formula for slipping down the moun- 
tain as fast as they could. We had a ski 
porch with a waxing table and an old 
stove, and everyone boiled up their spe- 
cial kind of brew, wax and iodine and 
caraway seeds or whatever the hell they 
were, and they painted and they rubbed. 
Everyone rubbed hell out of their skis. 

“Our house would be jammed. The 
town would be jammed. And the women 
of the town rose to the occasion and 
cooked banquet suppers. Then we would 
have a lot of speech-making because 
everything was held at the town hall. 
Everyone, maybe 600 or 700 people, 
had enough lubrication. It was all very 
cozy.’’ 


rent road through the Notch is a two- 
lane twister that makes you slow 
down and look around, to see the 
Great Stone Face and the other 
mystical wonders you'll miss whiz- 
zing through on four fast lanes. 

It is beautiful because it drops you 
back into an earlier time — especially 
after a long, dull run up the Inter- 
state — and has you retracing the track 
of those who've skied before. And if 
you have a sense of soul and time, 
maybe you’ll drop off onto the side- 
road past the Mittersill Inn, or the 
little road into Sugar Hill where 
Peckett's once played 'host to the 
country’s first ski school. Maybe 
you'll eat dinner at Lovett's or stay 
at The Homestead, and ask Charlie 
or Esse what it was like "back then." 
when Katherine was Queen and Sig 
was King and the Taft Trail was the 
meanest sumbitch in the valley. 

And maybe, if you listen real care- 
ful-like in the stillness of a clear night, 
you may hear the laughter of that 
earlier time. EBB 





The Spirit of Snow! 


Wild Ridge Sports 

652 Wyckoff Avenue, Wyckoff, N.J. 201/891-4400 
Wild Ridge Charge & Major Credit Cards 
M, Th, F 10-9 T, W, S 10-6 


It's a day when it all comes together. The air is crisp. The 
snow is fresh. The sun is brilliant. You're having the best 
run of your life! And sharing it with friends. 

A few years ago we coined a phrase — “The Spirit of 
Snow!" — to capture the essence of skiing. And the 
essence of Wild Ridge. 

A visit to Wild Ridge is a special ski experience. Inside 
our grand old turn-of-the-century home you'll explore 
three floors of exciting ski fashion and equipment 
displayed in an atmosphere of rustic elegance. 

You'll find the most tasteful, in-depth selection of SKI 
FASHION and accessories to be found anywhere . . . 
from Bogner, Head, Roffe, Demetre and many others. In 
SKI EQUIPMENT we feature Hanson, Head, Olin, 
Caber, Salomon — PLUS Molnar and The Ski, the two 
most exciting new skis on the snow! Our ski packages 
stress quality, performance, and value — and start as 
low as $78. 

And, of course, we care that you’re outfitted with skiwear 
and equipment that’s correct for you. 


JUNIOR SKIERS receive the same special treatment 
because we want your little skiers to be as comfortable 
and happy on the slopes as our own little hot doggers. 
We've pioneered our exclusive JUNIOR BOOT 
RENTAL program so kids never outgrow our boots — 
they rent them each year for just $14.95 per season. 
We've got the best junior ski package deals all wrapped 
up! . . . and a com- 
plete junior skiwear 
department. 

You're sure to catch the 
spirit with a FREE 
"SPIRIT OF SNOW” 

T-SHIRT. It's yours with 
our compliments. Just 
bring this ad with you 
on your next visit to 
Wild Ridge (offer expires 
Dec. 24). 

So treat yourself to a visit to Wild Ridge early this 
season. We think you'll agree we captured the spirit. 
The Spirit of Snow! 

p.s. Come smile with Santa at Wild Ridge! Sat.. Dec. 1 0. 
Free Polaroid snapshots of Santa and the kids. 
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WHERE TO 
STAY IN 
YOUR REGION: 
New 
Hampshire 

The fourth in a series on top 
lodging bets in the East. This 
month, great places to stay in 
and around Waterville Val- 
ley, Loon Mountain, Suna- 
pee, Crotched, Bobcat, and 
Temple Mt., New Hampshire 


If you want lodging variety, look no 
further than the Granite State. From 
the Monadnocks in the south to Ski 
93 country in the White Mountains 
of central New Hampshire, a multi- 
tude of different lodging experiences 
awaits skiers after lifts close. 

The Monadnocks have been called 
“Thornton Wilder country,” since 
inns like the John Hancock could 
almost have been visible from the 
hill above Grover's Corners in 
Wilder’s immortal Our Town. So it's 
little wonder this region produces 
an aura of continuity with what has 
gone before. And little wonder also 
that more and more skiers are realiz- 
ing southern New Hampshire is more 
than a place for day-tripping— it’s a 
good resource of charming country 
inns. 

Further north, the apres-ski life on 
the western side of the White Moun- 
tains may not be as concentrated as 
on the eastern slopes, but it offers 
special benefits to those seeking 
convenience and relaxation at a rea- 
sonable price. This season, Water- 
ville Valley’s restaurants and bars 
may be sampled by budget-minded 
skiers staying in the Bunkhouse, the 
Valley’s new dorm-hostel. 


Unless otherwise noted, prices are 
per person, based on double occu- 
pancy. MAP (Modified American 
Plan) means the price includes room, 
breakfast and dinner, but excludes 
tips and taxes. 

— L. Dana Gallin 
Eastern Regional Editor 

THE BUNKHOUSE 
Waterville Valley, N.H. 

(5 minute walk to ski touring cen- 
ter, skating rink and Snow's Moun- 
tain; 7 minute shuttle-bus ride to Mt. 
Tecumseh) 

Finally — a quality hostel at a major 
ski resort, only two hours from Bos- 
ton. The Bunkhouse is nestled in a 



pine forest, with angular roof peaks 
and skylights everywhere, and a 
central glass dome glowing in the 


New Hampshire night air. It is right- 
fully called a unique experience in 
inexpensive lodging. 

Owner, ex-racer and architect John 
Sava and his ski- instructor wife Pat 
have been a part of the Waterville 
Valley scene since the days of the 
old Waterville Valley Inn, where 
Pat’s parents and fellow members of 
the Black and Blue Trail Smashers 
Ski Club used to bunk in at budget 
prices. They always wanted to build 
a place for racers, students, kids, 
singles and families — anybody who 
wanted a reliable place to stay with 
good food and a reasonable tab. 

Sava sat down at his drawing board 
and came up with The Bunkhouse — 
35 rooms (six plywood platform 
bunks with good mattresses and 
cubbyholes for personal gear in each), 
central baths with showers, a men’s 
and women’s wing and a few rooms 
set aside for families. When it’s filled 
to its capacity of about 200, some 
say the place can get “a bit zooey.” 
But at less than full capacity it’s a 
delightful find. 

There’s a lobby and fireplace, 
game and TV rooms, an efficient 
cafeteria serving plain, good meals, 
a ski room where everybody congre- 
gates to work, and house rules that 
most can live with: no alcohol or 
drugs, smoking only in the lobby 
or dining area, and everyone quiet 
by 1 a.m. 

Prices make things even more 
interesting. The Bunkhouse costs 
about $7 a night ($9 during vaca- 
tion weeks), $1.75 for a full bacon- 
and-eggs breakfast, $3.75 for a one- 
entree dinner. Add 25 cents for 
towels, $1.25 for linen (plus a $5 
deposit) unless you bring a sleeping 
bag, and you’ve got quality meals and 
lodging for around $12.50 per day 
(less for groups of 25 or more). Res- 
ervations weren’t necessary last win- 
ter, but they probably will be re- 
quired on weekends and vacation 
weeks this season. 

Contact: The Bunkhouse (Andy 
Evans, manager), Waterville Valley, 
N.H. 03223; (603) 236-8326. 

— L. Dana Gatlin 


THE INN AT LOON MOUNTAIN 
Lincoln, N.H. 

(On the slopes) 

How many Eastern resorts are there 
where you can completely forget 
about your car, getting a ride or 
even a shuttle bus? This is a major 
factor behind the bulging demand for 
the 45 rooms and 150 beds at the 
Inn at Loon Mountain, and it’s why 
you should plan on at least a month’s 
notice for reservations there. 
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Loon, The Blue Chip Ski Vacation. 

At Loon your ski vacation investment pays dividends... Like limited ticket sales and short lift 
lines... A 5 Vi -day ski week, with Sunday afternoon on us... A Ski Hostess to welcome you and assist 
in planning your vacation. Kids Ski Free Weeks . . . An enclosed four-passenger gondola, New Hamp- 
shire’s longest aerial lift. Our “Ski School Guarantee.” Top-to-bottom snowmaking 

on three major trails... Nightly grooming that’s not just a promise. A free ski 
lesson in every ski week. And a big mountain with home-made snow. Apres-Ski , 
it’s The Bam at Loon Mountain, hands down the North Country’s liveliest 
apres-ski spot. The East's best bands seven days a week. Huge deli sandwiches, 
world’s worst (BUT improving) pizza, souper soup and a crew to match. Ski 
from your doorvard at The Inn at Loon Mountain. Modem rooms with private 
bath, color cable TV and a great view. Game room, full child care services, 
hearty country breakfasts, luncheon specials and candlelight evening fare. Fireside 
lounge with live nightly entertainment. A great place to ski, eat, sleep, drink and 
be merry .. . without ever needing your car. 

There’s lots more that’s special about Loon and we’d be pleased as powder to 
tell you about it. For all the information you’ll need to enjoy the Ski Vacation 
Capital of New Hampshire, just write: 

Loon Mountain, 101 White Mountain Drive, 

Lincoln, New Hampshire 03251 (603) 745-8111 

Kids Ski Free Weeks really stretch the family vacation dollar. . .Weeks of 
Dec. 11, 18; Jan. 1, 8; March 12 until closing. All lodges on this page participate. 

For more information, contact the lodge of your choice. 


Loon 
Mountain 


INDIAN HEAD VM 

MOTEL RESORT 

No. Woodstock, N.H. 03262 603/745-6181 

On US 3 five miles from Loon Mountain opposite 
famed Indian Head rock profile. Lookout tower New 
motel units with private bath, color cable TV and 
panoramic view. Dining room serving three meals 
daily. Thunderbird Cocktail Lounge for fireside 
conversation, with live entertainment weekends. 

Game room. On-site Texaco station. Your Hosts 
Pauline and Ernie Spanos. 


Scandinavl-lnn Ok 

Campton, N.H. 03223 603/726-3737 \ 

Exit 28. 1-93. Between Loon and Waterville Valley. 

A charming new lodge designed by skiers for skiers. 
Accommodations include family loft rooms, luxu- 
rious doubles with TV. all with private bath. Saunas, 
game room, fireside sitting room. Superb restau- 
rant with nightly specials, salad bar, fresh seafood 
and prime ribs. Rathskeller Lounge with live enter- 
tainment. Weekly fondue parties. Gift shop. Your 
hosts Inge and Ray Anderson. 


Wccdwaid\ ff 

MOTOR INN * 


Lincoln, N.H. 03251 603/745-8141 
On US Rt. 3 five miles from Loon Mountain. Modern 
motel units, all with private baths and color cable 
TV. Open hearth steak house featuring prime ribs 
of beef, steaks and seafood. Cocktail lounge with 
dancing and entertainment weekends and vacation 
weeks. Recommended by AAA and Mobile Guide. 
Most major credit cards accepted. Your hosts 
Marge and Laurie Woodward. 


Wf THE VILLAGE 
V of Loon Mountain 

Box 508, Lincoln, N.H. 03251 (603) 745-8157 

Opposite ski area • Townhouse rentals • 3-5-7 Days 

• Fully equipped • Color Cable T V. • Fireplaces 

• Electric Heat • Ski Loon Package plans • Lighted 
Paddle Tennis 


INDOOR POOL 
INDOOR TENNIS 


LIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


YOU'RE COMING TO SKI, RIGHT? SO WHY 
NOT STAY AT THE BEST DAMN RESORT YOU 
CAN FIND? 

Us. Right in the middle of the finest skiing in the 
Northeast. Ski 93 Country. 

You'll enjoy great food and grog at our two restau- 

rants. Our indoor pool. Indoor tennis. Sauna. And 

it all comes with the finest accommodations, live 
entertainment and a fantastic view of the White Mountains. 


And why not? 2 nights-3 days 

For $55 per person, dbl.* including pick of the 

menu — breakfast and dinner. 

Mid-week package- get 1 day free skiing at 

Loon Mt. . ^ ■ 

•Plus 6% state tax. 'V - , 1 


For complete information/ 
reservations, write to: 
Clermont Family Resorts 
Dept. E, Lincoln, N.H. 03251 
or call toll free: 
/f)t 1-800-258-8934 


mm 
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At the inn you can have a quiet 
drink, be well fed, dance, play games, 
listen to music, watch cable TV in 
your room, turn off the light at a rea- 
sonable hour, get up for a hearty 
breakfast, ski all day, walk back for a 
leisurely lunch, and repeat the process 
for a week — all without the slightest 
worry over where you left the car 
keys. 

You can walk outside and take the 
Seven Brothers chair for a morning 
ascent before any day trippers arrive. 
Reason: inn guests can have lift tick- 
ets waiting for them at the front desk 
in the morning instead of weathering 
the early-weekend lines for Loon's 
limited sale of lift tickets. 

The inn, owned and operated by 
Loon Mountain, provides good stay- 
put lodging. The rooms, with twin 
double beds, bath and TV, are unin- 
spired in decor but clean and ample. 
There are games for kids and a well- 
staffed day-nursery for tots . The food , 
while not superb, is good. The dining 



room has been expanded by 90 seats 
this season and adjoins a lounge 
and bar where you can sit by a fire 
or dance to a combo Monday through 
Saturday evenings. 

On weekends, a double room with 
two meals comes to $32 per person, 
and a Sunday night to Friday MAP 
ski week, including lifts, is about 
$120. In early December and January 
and from mid-March on, the tab for 
youngsters under 1 5 who stay in their 


parents’ room is $50, including lifts, 
tor the week. Children under four can 
stay free. 

If roof-shaking rock and country 
rock are your thing, you won't have 
to go far. The converted 140-year-old 
Bam by the Loon parking lot packs 
them in nightly with such popular 
groups as the Franconia Notch Band. 
Other bands, play down at Wood- 
wards and the Beacon on Route 3, 
for those willing to drive. 

Contact: Roger Small, Innkeeper, 
The Inn at Loon Mountain, Lincoln, 
N.H. 03251; (603) 745-8146. 

— L. Dana Gatlin 

THE JOHN HANCOCK INN 
Hancock, N.H. 

(10 minutes to Crotched, Bobcat and 
Temple; less than 20 miles to Pat’s 
Peak ) 

Dozing in a backwater of the popu- 
lar Monadnock region, the John Han- 
cock Inn celebrates its namesake, a 
man who never slept there, never ate 
there, never even visited there, but 
who owned the land on which the 
town grew up. And Hancock could 
have done all of the above, since the 
Inn dates back to 1789 and claims 
to be the oldest ongoing establish- 
ment of its kind in New Hampshire. 

The inn generates a sense of this 
history without being aclutter with 
the memorabilia that too often mars 
its kin. It is instead an old, well- 
cared-for, white-pillared waystop, 
warm and welcoming with fine 
cuisine, a comfortable bar and 10 
rooms spread over the second and 
third floors. 

The rooms are a pleasantly erratic 
assortment of restored bedsteads, 
tables and bureaus, drysinks, wide- 
board floors and hooked rugs. An 
aura of continuity with past genera- 


tions predominates. Unfortunately, 
the bedroom fireplaces can't be lit; 
fire-insurance premiums keep them 
cold. There are no room TV's nor 
phones. 


As befits its time and history, the 
inn’s kitchen and dining room are 



still the heart of its action, although 
a drink in the Carriage Room, with 
its fascinating decor, is an inviting 
overture. The food is delicious and 
the tab for two, including wine and 
tip, is about $25. 

Unlike many inns in ski country, 
the Hancock offers no package in 
combination with neighboring ski 
areas. You're on your own for Alpine 
or cross-country, and some guests 
drive as much as 40 miles to ski 
Sunapee, the region’s largest area. 
There are no MAP deals either, but 
that allows dining at some of the 
region’s fine restaurants at no added 
expense. Moreover, the rates are rea- 
sonable — $18.50 single, $25.20 dou- 
ble. Owners Glynn and Pat Wells 
take pains to know every guest by 
name and attract a solid return busi- 
ness, made up mostly of families. 
For that reason you need advance 
reservations. 

Knowledgeable craft-collectors 
will find Ted and Roberta Tewks- 
bury’s, one of the best shops in the 
Northeast, in Peterborough, 10 
miles away. 

Contact: The John Hancock Inn, 
Hancock, N.H. 03449; (603) 525- 
3318. —I. William Berry 


More Great Places to Stay 


Amity House (RD 1, Campton, 
N.H. 03223; 603-726-9881) 

Built in 1815, innkeepers Peter 
and Carolyn Wolfe have renovated 
the interior of this old New Hamp- 
shire home and turned it into a warm, 
informal guest house. And they’ve 
purposely kept the place small to keep 
a homey, relaxed atmosphere. This 
feeling is enhanced by the large 
fieldstone fireplace in the living 
room, BYOB setups, and a game 
room with ping pong and TV-pong. 
There’s also a ski-maintenance room 
where you can perform your own 
tuneups. Since both Peter and Carolyn 


love to cook, expect something spe- 
cial — from the quiche and homemade 
soups to hearty skiers’ fare and 
homemade pastries and desserts. 
Since they only serve one entree per 
evening, they'll also go to the trouble 
to OK the choice with their guests 
each morning. Many of the skiers who 
stay here are repeaters who’ve been 
coming back for years. 

(Lower price range MAP, 6 
rooms, 3 dorms, no credit cards 
accepted. Distance to ski areas: Wa- 
terville Valley, 6 miles; Loon, 15 
miles; Cannon, 25 miles.) 


Andover Meadow Motor Inn (Rt. 
11 & US 4. Andover, N.H. 03216; 
603-735-5224) 

Skiers who want to return after an 
active day at the slopes to a modem 
room, TV, a drink and a good restau- 
rant will find just what they’re look- 
ing for here. Or if you're just inter- 
ested in a good meal and sleeping 
bag space, the Andover still fits the 
bill. There are six motel units on the 
premises that will sleep 16 in beds 
and six more in sleeping bags. And 
at the rooming house a half-mile 
down the road there’s an additional 
1 0 beds and room for four more bags. 

continued 
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Ski Barn has the clothes that make a statement about ski and skiers . . . high fashion for the skier who does 
everything with style . . . clothes with purpose, ready for action, ready for weather. Discover three floors, fashion high, 
of coordinated looks, parts to put together and accessories that lead to total dressing. There’s an extraordinary selection 
now for label lovers from CB, Colsonet, Element One, Roffe, Head, Eurohead, Skimer, Ski Levis, Demetre and Mossant. 


THE SKI SHOP CAPITAL OF THE EAST 

SKI BARN 

125 PATERSON AVENUE, LITTLE FALLS, N.J. 07424 
TELEPHONE (201) 256-8585 
Open weekdays 10 to 10, Sat. 10 to 5, Sun. 11 to 4 
20 minutes from Manhattan via the G. W. Bridge or the Lincoln Tunnel; 2 miles east of Willowbrook off Route 46 at the McBride Avenue Exit., 

SKI/December 1 977/1 95E 


mount Sttom Amounta 



tit could be called an experience in per- 
cpetual motion, which is quite the op- 
cposite of “treadmill." The difference is 
wariety. A variety of slopes and trails to 
eenjoy, lodging selections and apres 
ski entertainment. Week after week. 


TThe three distinctly different faces of 
Amount Snow offer plenty of skiing 
wariety for beginners to experts. Our 
movices don't get shaky knees, just 
>long, enjoyable runs. From the top. If 
you’re a "hot" skier, come to the North 
Slope and find out why “The Chute" and 
'"Jaws of Death" got their names. 


Snow . . . Snow . . . snow 

IThe location, and the name, were 
selected because of an exceptionally 
rhigh average annual snowfall. What na- 
iture gives us, we meticulously groom. 
WVhen nature is not bountiful, we make 
oour own snow. Covering terrain serv- 
iced by eight lifts. 




for unsurpassed 
lodging and meals 


Yankee doodle ‘"Lodge 


1 /3 of a mile to Mt Snow 
We have everything you need for an 
enjoyable and memorable Ski Week or 
Weekend Vacation 


Ski . . . Ski . . . Ski 

ITwo of our 1 4 lifts are enclosed to carry 
yyou in comfort % mile to IVi miles up 
lithe main face. And you have 50 different 
iroutes to take on our wide variety of , 
Ddownhill skiing. Want more? Try a 
Ddifferent experience on our 30 miles of 
>ski touring trails. 

.Learn ... To ... Ski 

TThe Mount Snow Ski School is staffed 
dby Ski Teachers. Any instructor can 
demonstrate, but our staff can demon- 
strate and motivate, from beginners up 
>to the hottest skier on the mountain. 

Dur GLM package starts you out on 
seasy-to-turn short skis that guarantee 
you'll be skiing in just five days. Our GLM 
equipment is the best you can buy. 

Mpres . . . Apres . . . Apres 

/Mount Snow is unquestionably the total 
winter recreation center of the East. Ski- 
ling blends into apres ski naturally. 
Wmong the friendliest people. 

lodges . . . inns . . . Motels 

TRough it or Ritz it . . . there's no greater 
wariety of accommodations in any one 
qplace. Food is family style Jo gourmet, 
seven do-it-yourself. 

3See variety of Economical Package I 
Plans on third page of this ad. 


Also . . . Reasonable Rates 

For Reservations call toll free 
800-447-4470 

To talk direct call 802-464-5591 

Box 2— Mt Snow. Vt 05356 


TAMARACK U 

at mount snow 

ADJOINING & OVERLOOKING MT. SNOW 
ECONOMY SKI WEEK PACKAGES 

Owner-managed lodge offering gracious hospital- 
ity: superb cuisine: BYOB bar: friendly, informal 
apres ski atmosphere For a memorable Economy 
Ski Week or a fun-filled weekend stay with us. 

Write Box 15. Mt. Snow. Vt. 05356 for Brochure 
Toll Free 800-447-4470 Ask for Tamarack 
if busy 802-464-8850 (Regular Charge) 


3Four Reasons 3tut 


ENCORE 

at the slopes 

LUXURY LODGE 

SKI- SWIM -RELAX 

INDOOR HEATED SWIMMING POOL 

Enjoy truly luxurious accommodations 
in spacious elegant rooms View Mt 
Snow and Carinthia Slopes. Walk to 
both Gourmet (menu) dining 
Diamond Bar” in the Act IV Cocktail 
Lounge, dancing, movies, color TV. 
games Reduced mid-week rates. 
Economy Ski Weeks. Write West 
Dover. Vermont. Tel. (802) 464-3392 

Before Dec I Tel: (203) 643-1373 

SOCIALIZE AT: 

FIRESIDE • BARSIDE • POOLSIDE 


At Mount Snow 


DON’T ROUGH IT! 

ENJOY THE FINER THINGS IN LIFE 

• Most extensive menu at Mt Snow 

• Dine in the well known Ethan Allen Room 

• Cuisine prepared by owner-chef Arnold Mattson 

• Socialize in the Wayfarer s Lair Cocktail Lounge 

• Relax in our Lounge by our crackling fireplace 

• Deluxe rooms with color T.V. and private bath 

• Pmg pong - pool - cards in our gameroom 

• Refresh yourself in our sauna 

• Ski club and group rates 

For free color brochure and menu write Box 6A 
Mt Snow. Vt 05356 or phone 802-464-8303 


Snoui 

Base Ledyo: C — ti — o» i axdfbf SU 

fibs, Free Ud n— o « , lire fart., 
Abo visit mt W m 1 Choose Ship 
Wo Imvo Fartastic Choc Chip Cookies. 
OfdM Food Strata Co. 


Wn e hermitage Country Inn 

Located on hundrrds of arm of field* and picturr*quc 
woodland* only 2'/j mile* from Mount Snow. the Hermitage 
offer* the fine*! in Cro*« Country touring with 30 mile* of 
maintained and groomed trail*. Daily in*lruetion, rental 
shop, ftuperior aerommodalion*. continental cuisine, fire- 
place*. 

Box Ski • U ilminfflon, I ermonl 05363 • 802-164-3759 



of skiing and a valley of fun... 
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- 'A mile to 
Mount Snow 


C 




Nordic Mills Codgc {% 

Y Your home away from home. Private rooms with bath and 
imdividual thermostats. Plentiful home cooked meals 
o.ounges with fireplace & TV. Game room. X-country skiing 
ion premises. BYOB bar. Special group rates, ski weeks & 
l:hildren s rates. Minutes away from Haystack Ski Area & 

Mt Snow. Alf & Eleanor Nilsen, Box AD, Coldbrook Rd., 
Wilmington. VT 05363. 802-464-5130 


lodge 


NUMBER ONE LOCATION AT THE FOOT OF MT 
SNOW. ON YOUR GREAT SKI VACATION ENJOY 
FINE DINING IN A RELAXED ATMOSPHERE. 
SOCIALIZE IN OUR BYOB LOUNGE EXPERI- 
ENCE OUR HEATED OUTDOOR POOL. RELAX 
IN OUR LARGE SAUNA. IT S ALL HERE WAITING 
FOR YOU. CALL THE OLDENS DIRECT 802- 
464-5550 TOLL FREE RESERVATIONS 800-4 
4470 WRITE BOX 66X. MT SNOW VT . 05356 


bUlXtliiBlad 


AT MOUNT SNOW 


room • at the slopes • mdoor'outdoor pool • more 1 
write the lodge. Box a3. Ml Snow. Vt 

: or reservations call The Lodge direct tpll free 

800-451-4289 802 


Modern alpine ski lodge • Bountiful family 
style meals served in ruggedly elegant dining 
room • 2 Fireplaces • Sauna • Whirlpool • 
BYOB lounge • Work bench • All 23 rooms 
different with private bath • Cap. 80 • Get- 
ting better every year • Wknd db $24, quad 
$20 • Ski wk db $80. quad $70 • 802 464 8310 
or 800 447 4470 • Box 3, W. Dover, Vt. 05356 


^itjtnark 


Ski Weeks from $75 00 5 miles from slopes. Live 
entertainment weekends. 

Write for brochure. Sitzmark 

Mount Snow CR 
Wilmington. Vt. 1-802-464-3384 
Group rates available. Tennis Camp begins June 


see next page . . . 
More fun! More skiing! 
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A mountain of skiing 
and a valley of fun... 


Mount Snow ... is a 3600-foot summit 
servicing miles of downhill skiing .... 
three complete mountain faces with ski- 
ing for everyone from first timer to old 
timer ... 14 lifts ... 50 trails and slopes. 
Mount Snow is skiing! 

Mount Snow ... is guaranteeing you will 
learn to ski. Exciting ski week packages 
offer you 5 days of unlimited skiing 
and five 1 % hour group lessons. Using 
the GLM (Graduated Length Method) of 
instruction, our ski school of over 100 
certified instructors will make skiing as 
easy and natural as walking . . . and 
considerably more fun. The Mount Snow 
Ski School is for everyone . . . novice, 
intermediate, advanced . . . alpine 
racing and freestyle. 
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For color brochure on Mount Snow 
facilities and rates, return this coupon 
to: 

Mount Snow, 133D Mountain Road, 
Mount Snow, Vt. 05356 

NAME 

STREET i 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 


Mount Snow ... is for challenging your 
skiing ability. The trails on Mount Snow's 
North Face will give every skier a thrill. 
Sen/iced by its own chairlift, the North 
Face is an expert skier's dream. 

And a Mount Snow Ski Week is more 
than skiing ... it is parties, movies, in- 
structors, deck shows, awards, races, 
fun, excitement. A Mount Snow Ski 
Week is everything for everyone. 

Call TOLL FREE 800-451-4211 for 
reservations at Snow Lake Lodge or 
Snow Barn. For reservations at the inn of 
your choice call our lodging bureau at 
802-464-8501 . For snow conditions 
call 802-464-2151. 


(South Mountain Inn Gondominiums 

A New and Modern Concept in 
Daily-Weekly-Monthly Rentals 
1, 2, 3. 4 Room Efficiency Units With Kitchenettes 
Route 100. Box S-2. West Dover. Vt. 05356 
Call 802-464-3727 


RED CRICKET IHH & RESTfilMOT 

The Winter of 78 
is SOMETHING SPECIAL at the 

Newly Renovated Lodge and Restaurant 
Menu Dining - Ski Week Program 
Committed to Excellence! 

Route 100, Box S-1, West Dover. Vt. 05356 
Call 802-464-8817 


A family inn. Friendly 
fireside chatter with 
tea and fresh buttery 
cookies. Gaily deco- 
rated rooms with pri- 
vate baths. Happy 
hour at BVOB bar. 
delicious four course 
dinners. Indoor therapeutic bath, games galore, 
color TV and five activity rooms. SPECIAL SKI 
WEEK RATES, youngest child free in January and 
March. 20 minutes from Marlboro Music Festival 
The von Schreiner Family 
Box 397s. West Dover, Vermont 05356 
Tel. (802)464-9382 


Deemill 



For FAMILY FUN & EXCITEMENT 
Health Spa • Pool • Whirlpool • Sauna • Exercise & 
Game Rooms • DISCO • Bar • Lounge • Color TV in 
each room • Delicious Meals • Group Rates 

Rte. 9. Wilmington. Vt. (802) 464-2131 Toll Free (800) 447- 
4470 


™ E MOUNTAINEER 

Ideal location for Ski Weekers 
-walk or ski. only 300 yards to 
lifts • Lounge, game rooms, fire- 
places • Delightful food with 
choice of menu • Especially at- 
tractive, comfortable, hospitable, medium size 
lodge • Private rooms & family units at reasonable 
rates • Rec. by Mobil Travel Guide • Small groups 
welcome 

Wnte: R.D. 3, Mt. Snow. Vt. 05356 *802-464-5404 


aipJlof Hobgt 

Picturesque Tyrolean Lodge at the foot of 
Mt. Snow 

Fine food, good fun in a friendly atmosphere 
Economy Ski Weeks *TV. Game Room • Privates. 
Family Units & Dorms • Sauna. BYOB Bar • New 
Deluxe Accommodations 
OUR MAIN CONCERN IS YOUR RETURN 1 
Send tor brochure Your Host Russ Barber 
Box 100. Mount Snow. Vermont 05356 TEL. (802) 464-3344 





Swinging . and how' Mount Snow 
has the greatest in discotheque 
entertainment at te Disco 1 . Fre- 
quented by singles and couples 
alike, Le Disco' boasts the largest 
and friendliest bar 
in the Valley, three 
uniquely lighted 
dance floors, and 
D.J. action. 


5«om 3tartt 

Rustic, informal dorm-style accommodations for the young 
skier with economy in mind Hearty meals served cafeteria 
style. Only a two-minute walk to the lifts. 

For brochure write: Snow Bam. 133D Mountain Rd. 

Mount Snow, Vt. 05356 

Telephone Reservations TOLL FREE: 800-451-4211 


0noio 8oke 
Sobge 

Snow Lake Lodge, flagship of the inns, is every- 
thing a vacationer could ask for: rooms overlooking 
the mountain, nightly entertainment, sumptuous 
food, and a friendly staff that will make you feel most 
welcome... yet Snow Lake Lodge is more ... hot 
and cold Japanese Dream Pools and private aer- 
ial cablecar direct to the slopes For brochure write: 
Snow Lake Lodge. 133D Mountain Rd. 

Mount Snow. Vt. 05356 

Telephone Reservations TOLL FREE: 800-451-421 1 
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This is a real family-type place and, 
accordingly, there are special family 
and children’s rates. The two dining 
rooms (one public and the other espe- 
cially for skier-guests) are comfort- 
able, the meals are hearty and drinks 
are served with dinner. You can also 
get a complete package deal In con- 
junction with King Ridge. 

(Lower price range, 6 mote I units, 
rooming house, no credit cards ac- 
cepted. Distance to ski areas: King 
Ridge, 10 miles; Sunapee, 18 miles.) 

Beacon Motel Swim & Tennis Club 

(Rt. 3, Lincoln, N.H. 03251; 603- 
745-81 18 or toll free 800-258-8934) 

If an active, sports-oriented apres- 
ski life is just as important to you 
as a day’s skiing, the Beacon is the 
place to go. At this year-round resort 
you’ll find an indoor pool, indoor 
tennis courts, shuffleboard, saunas 
and cross-country skiing. You’ll also 
find a cocktail lounge, restaurant, 
color cable TV and a laundromat 
along with accommodations for 250 
in 90 motel units. Mid-week, there 
are special two-day MAP skier pack- 
ages with Loon. 

(Medium price range EP, 90 units. 
Master Charge, BankAmericard 
and American Express accepted. Dis- 
tance to ski areas: Loon, 4 miles; 
Cannon, 9 miles; Waterville Valley, 
20 miles.) 

Edgewood Inn-Peter Christian’s 
Tavern (Main St., New London, 
N.H. 03257; 603-526-2171) 

This is an inn and tavern run by 
enthusiastic young people (all be- 
tween 20 and 30) who are giving the 
New England tradition a shot in the 
arm. The atmosphere is lively, the 
rooms cozy, and the beer selection 
at Peter Christian’s is something 
you'd find in Greenwich Village. An- 
other interesting change from your 
normal Continental breakfast is the 
complimentary fruit and dip platter. 
(They’ll also serve a full breakfast, 
not complimentary, to inn guests.) 
The lobby is cozy with a TV and 
books, and there’s also a sauna and 
paddle tennis courts right on the 
premises. The rooms have either pri- 
vate or shared baths and most are 
set up with families in mind. Peter 
Christian’s, which is open to the pub- 
lic, is a warm, bumt-pine pub with 
fireplace that serves beer, wine, 
soups, stews and quiches. And 
there’s usually a classical guitarist 
playing at lunch and either folk or 
jazz music at night. Weekly rates, 


family rates and a ski package with 
King Ridge are available. 

(Medium price range EP, 9 rooms, 
no credit cards accepted. Distance 
to ski areas: King Ridge, 4 miles; 
Sunapee, 10 miles.) 

Fitzwilliam Inn (Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
03447; 603-585-9000) 

Built in 1843, this charming old 
fashioned inn will especially delight 
families. The rooms, parlor and li- 
brary are all furnished in antiques; 
the dining room (which is also open 
to the public) serves up everything 
from hamburgers to lamb chops, scal- 
lops and king crab; and since the inn 
does cater to families, the small bar 
with fireplace usually shuts down 
around 1 1 p.m'. weeknights. There’s a 
cozy library with TV and an inter- 
esting gift shop on the premises that 
displays the handiwork of local 
artisans. The third floor bedrooms 
(some with gabled windows) have 
been redecorated this season with 
cheery wallpaper. Although there are 
22 rooms available, if you should 
arrive and find all the rooms have 
been taken, innkeepers Charles and 
Barbara Wallace will arrange to put 
you up in local homes. 

(Medium price range EP, 22 


rooms. Master Charge, BankAmeri- 
card and A merican Express accepted. 
Distance to ski areas: Temple, 12 
miles; Crotched, 25 miles.) 

Four Seasons Lodge ( 1 7 Burkehaven 
Hill, Sunapee, N.H. 03782; 603-763- 
4444) 

Overlooking Mt. Sunapee, this 
lodge is a good bet for families since 
the atmosphere throughout is homey 
and comfortable. Guest rooms, with 
their flowered wallpaper, have a 
Colonial flavor even if they do come 
equipped with something as modern 
as a television. There’s a fun recre- 
ation room that has a fireplace, piano, 
pool table and ping pong. And the 
dining room (which is also open to 
the public) will serve you a cocktail 
with dinner. Tobogganing, cross 
country skiing and ice-boating are all 
nearby. Super family rates, special 
midweek rates and skier packages are 
all available. 

(Medium price range MAP — EP 
available, but not on weekends or 
during the February vacation period 
-20 rooms, Master Charge and 
BankAmericard accepted. Distance 
to ski areas: King Ridge, 5 miles; 
Mt. Sunapee, 5 miles.) 

continued 



State. 


Why risk having the ski burglar tamper with your 
ski investments when you can lock it up for 
only $14.95. Every year millions 
of dollars of ski gear is stolen. 

Prevent the ski burglar 
from robbing you of 
your investment and 
enjoyment. The world's 
finest ski security 
insurance 


ki-hI^ 

Please send me information catalog and mail order form. 


INCORPORATED 

1 2928 Cliff Drive 
Newport Beach. CA 92663 
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IN VERMONT 

The mountain is the 4000- 
foot top of Vermont located 
along the U.S. - Canadian border. 

From the summit an eagle's view of 
New England, New York and Canada 
The AERIAL TRAMWAY swoops you to the 
peak in just 6 warm minutes; 2 chair-lifts ana 
3 T-Bars help bring the 50 miles of trails together. 

There's a trail for everybody at JAY ... from rank 
beginner to top expert. And our snowfall is consistently 
greater than the New England average. 

Last year we skied 1 43 consecutive days and we accumu 
lated 385 inches of beautiful snow. 

And for those just starting to ski ... or the veteran ... there's the JAY 
PEAK SKI SCHOOL teaching the JAY-WAY. The JAY-WAY is the 
direct approach to parallel skiing. The teaching method used puts the 
emphasis on meeting the needs of the individual rather than the individual 
adjusting to a system that is more concerned with an abstract form. The JAY- 
WAY is your way. Our instructors have been assembled from ski schools from 
throughout the ski world. They know their business and their business is 
YOU, your pleasure and your safety. 

We have ski weeks with and without lessons and the price 
won't hurt your budget ... contact JAY PEAK by letter 
or telephone ... we'll be happy to serve you. 


hotel 

Q I*LIAY 


Enjoy our 


'PjAY 

room is rated among 

the finest in New England, All rooms have 
color TV, telephone, private bath, balcony and 
wall to wall shag carpet. 

• Complete ski weeks are available including 
lifts and lessons • MAP and EP • Lounge and 
game room • Private Ski lockers • Transporta- 
tion from airports and rail stations • Families 
welcome. 

Write or call: HOTEL JAY, 

JAY, VERMONT 05859 802 988-261 1 
or from Montreal 514/866-1284 
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THE 

;arinthia Dnn 

GOOD FOOD & LODGING 
^ New England Inn of tradition ▼ 
built in 1870 

Montgomery Center, 
Box 386S, Vt. 05471 
LO 802 326-4541 


SCHNEEHUTTE DORM * 


988-9698 - 988-4020 

A friendly dorm-styled lodge. Only 1 V* miles from 
Ski Area. Sleeps 80. Rooms for 4-6-8. Lounges, 
fireplace, dining room, TV. recreation rooms, 
pool, ping-pong, jukebox and games. Perfect for 
clubs. MAP, EP and Ski Week packages. 

Your hosts: Jim. Bud & Don Rte. 242/Jay 


joy dorm 

A warm and friendly at- 
mosphere. Located just V* 
'mile from the entrance of Jay 
J Peak. Hearty meals, fully li- 
’ censed lounge, game room. 
' Rooms complete with private baths. 
MAP. EP.. 5 and 7 day ski-weeks. For 
reservations and information call 
(802) 988-4043 or write “Jay Dorm”, 
Rte. 242, Jay, Vt. 05859. 




chateau jaymont 

JAY, VERMONT 05859 

30 clean and comfortable rooms, with modern 
baths. Family accommodations available. 
Continental and French cuisine, with flamb6 
dishes, and an outstanding selection of wines. 
Fully licensed lounge. Located 4 miles from Jay 
Peak ski area. 

Jay. Vermont 05859 802 988-4459 


V" 


Jay Peak, Vermont 802/988-2880 

A distinctive yet informal atmosphere. Sunken 
lounge with huge circular fireplace, recreation & 
TV rooms, ski workshop area. Enjoy fine food in 
our Candlelight Dining Room, warming bever- 
ages in the Old English Black Lantern Lounge. 
MAP, EP. daily and ski week rates on request. 
Special family plan. One mile to lifts. 




ALPINE HAVEN CHALETS 
Box 358J 
Rte. 242 

Mont. Ctr., Vt. 05471 
(802) 326-4567 

50 Chalets. 2 to 6 bedrooms. All fully equipped for 
complete housekeeping, fireplace, w/wcarpet- 
ing, TV, minutes to Jay Peak Ski Area: Ski-T Curing 
on premises, lessons and guides available, rates 
on request. Contact Hubert or Caroline Daberer. 


tEfjeliHestfielli 
Colonial Jtlotel 


Route 100/Westfield, Vermont 05874 

Private modern rooms with bath 
Individual heat controls. T.V. 

MAP Holidays • EP other times. 

Also. ..Housekeeping Apartments available. 
Minutes to Jay Peak. Cross-countrv trails. 
The Byron Family 744-2265 


BLACK 
LANTERNl 
INN 

(802) 326-4507 

Built as a stagecoach stop in 1803. the inn has 
been restored for comfort with rooms with private 
baths. Well known for good food and a cozy 
atmosphere Brochure and rates available. 

Montgomery Village, Vermont 05470 


A true Vermont Inn 
with all the old 
& quaint atmosphere 
you came here to find. 

Completely Remodeled Guest Rooms. Dining 
with Chef Roberto featuring his personal Beef. 
Veal, and Seafood Dishes. Fireplace Lounge - 
Fully Licensed. Bob & Mary Caslen 
Rt. 242 Jay.Vt. (802) 988-2643 


WOODSHED LTD. 

SKI LODGE CHALET 802 988-4444 
Woodshed Road. Jay. Vermont 05859 
Off the Beaten Path— Yet 2.6 Miles 
From Jay Peak— Economical 
Lodge: Rustic farmhouse with relaxed old ski 
lodge atmosphere, good food and congenial 
people amid quiet woodlands. Baths near each 
room. BYOB From $1 7 ppMAP,$70ppskiweek. 
Chalet: Comfortable, private: all kitchen facili- 
ties. From $45. per day. 


oieDennn Montgomery Center, Vt. 

802/933-2030 • 802/326-4545 
A rustic Inn with 29 private rooms and dorms. 
Capacity — 1 20 persons. Known for its daily buf- 
fets Party lounge, 4 fireplaces, TV, Game room. 
EP & M AP rates. Ski Clubs Welcome. Special for 
Low Season: (parties of 20 or more) 5-Day Ski- 
Week for $1 1 0.00 per person. 


GEAMHY GEHJNTS MEM 

Internationally rated as one of the top ski dorms 
in the EAST. We off er daily shuttle to Jay. Amtrak 
service, sauna, skating and pet kennels. Bus 
groups welcome. $11 5.00 package. 

GMAMLA wMJNTS MOTEL 

Elegant modern 6 unit motel pleasantly nestled 
on a babbling brook with waterbeds, color TV & 
radio with private baths. ...$150.00 package. 

<£x:tl i'.L'C. -.Y-. '£ n 

The Thirsty Boot Disco lounge ( wnere the action 
is). Restaurant open daily year round 7 AM till 
legal closing. Grannys II Motel, 1 0deluxerooms 
in private bath. $1 40.00 B A MC cards. 

All Inclusive 5'b day package Includes; • 5 nights 
lodging • 5 full breakfasts and evening meals 
• 51/2 day ski week at Jay including all lifts and 
aerial tram • 1 GRANNY GRUNTTee Shirt* Free 
sauna, skating rink and tax. 

TED & LINDA QUINTIN 
2 Main Street, Montgomery Ctr, 

Vt. 05471 802-326-4572 


uxmoe 


For Complete Area 
Reservations Contact: 

CUSTOMER SERVICES 
JAY PEAK, VT 05859 
802 988-2611 


JAY BARN 

INN 
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Franconia Inn (Rt. 1 16, Easton Rd., 
Franconia, N.H, 03580; 603-823- 
5542 or toll free 1 -800-258-8985 from 
New England, N.Y., N.J., Md. and 
Del.) 

At this attractive white-framed 
country inn, no two rooms are alike 
— each is decorated with its own per- 
sonality and charm. All are spacious, 
though, with either private or con- 
necting bath and wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing. In fact, the whole inn is carpeted, 
except for the dining rooms. The 
colonial atmosphere is enhanced by 
fireplaces in the living room, library, 
cocktail lounge and in the second 
smaller dining room. The inn is so 
well known throughout the area for 
its excellent meals that reservations 
are recommended for the dining room 
if you’re not staying here. Besides 
offering indoor tennis, the inn is also 
a self-contained ski touring center 
with 60 miles of trails, equipment 
rentals and instruction. Ski packages 
for any 5 consecutive days are also 
available. 

(Higher price range MAP, 29 
rooms, American Express, Visa / 
BankAmericard and Master Charge 
accepted. Distance to ski areas: 
Cannon, 3 miles; Loon, 18 miles.) 

Hillsborough Valley Inn (Main St., 
Hillsborough, N.H. 02344; 603-464- 
5966) 

This rustic inn, built in 1850, 
caters primarily to adults and sin- 
gles. The dining room serves Ameri- 
can and Italian specialties, and the 
lounge is an interesting meeting 
place apres-ski. Most bedrooms have 
color TV, and a complimentary 
breakfast is served to inn guests. 
New management this season. 

(Medium price range EP, 20 
rooms, American Express and other 
major credit cards accepted. Dis- 
tance to ski areas: Crotched, 18 
miles; Temple, 20 miles.) 

Hillside Inn (Rt. 3A, East Hebron, 
N.H. 03232; 603-744-2413) 

Graciousness and Colonial ele- 
gance are the standouts at this 
completely modernized 200-year-old 
inn. The guest rooms are elegantly 
appointed, each with private bath, 
and the living rooms showcase an- 
tiques, grand pianos and fireplaces. 
And equally charming are the conti- 
nental cocktail lounge and dining 
room that serves real New England 
fare, with a choice of 3 or 4 entrees 
per night. There’s also a separate 
game room with fireplace. In addition 


to the 17 rooms in the main inn, a 
large two-bedroom cottage is avail- 
able, with fireplace, tub-shower and 
living room. Overall, the atmosphere 
is relaxing. 

(Medium to higher price range 
MAP, EP, 19 rooms. Master Charge 
accepted. Distance to ski areas: 
Waterville Valley, 30 miles; Loon, 
40 miles; Tenney, 5 miles.) 

Indianhead Motel Resort (Rt. 3, 
North Woodstock, N.H. 03262; 603- 
745-8181) 

Here you’ll find a great mixture 
of convenience, variety and fun — 
all within five miles of two major 
ski areas. First off, there are 65 
modem motel units (some with water- 
beds), and all with shag carpeting, 
picture windows, full bath and bal- 
conies. You'll also get an outstand- 
ing view of Indianhead profile, a 
natural rock formation adjacent to the 
resort. There’s an ice skating pond, 
toboggan runs and indoor games such 
as video tennis, air hockey, ping 
pong and pinball. Other attractions 
here include a dining room, cocktail 
lounge, coffee shop, gift shop and 
—the ultimate convenience to skiers 
— a Texaco station right on the prem- 
ises. 

(Medium price range EP, 65 
rooms, Master Charge, BankAmeri- 
card, American Express, Diners, 
Carte Blanche and Chargex accept- 
ed. Distance to ski areas: Cannon, 
5 miles; Loon, 5 miles; Waterville 
Valley, 25 miles.) 


Inn at Crotched Mountain (Moun- 
tain Rd., Francestown, N.H. 03043; 
603-588-6840) 

Built in 1822, this quaint, low-key 
country inn is one-quarter mile from 
the ski slopes. There are nine bed- 
rooms in all, and some have working 
fireplaces and private baths. After a 
day's skiing, families can play cards 
or just relax around the fire in the 
cozy living and sitting rooms. The 
dining room, which is open to the 
public, has yet another fireplace. 
Liquor is served with meals, and 
special features are king crab on 
Friday nights and prime ribs Sat- 
urdays. Skiers who visit the inn be- 
tween Sunday and Thursday evening 
get a special 20 percent discount on 
room rates. 

(Medium price range EP, nine 
rooms, no credit cards accepted. Dis- 
tance to ski areas: Crotched, H4 
mile; Temple, 1/2 hour-45 minutes.) 

Jack Daniel’s Countryside Lodging 

(Rt. 202 N, Peterborough, N.H. 
03458; 603-924-3715) 
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Skiers, We're Made For You. 


Every winter more intermediate-to-expert skiers are choosing Waterville Valley, 
in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, for a ski vacation. Why? 8 reasons: 


1 Great Skiing. 9 lifts, including 7 chairs, with a new 
triple chair this winter. A big mountain: over 
■ 2000' vertical drop. 32 wide slopes and fall-line 
trails for every skiing ability. For extra snow'protection, 
snowmaking "to the top” on at least one major run on 7 
out of 9 lifts. Nightly slope grooming. A skier’s moun- 
tain, run by skiers — with assured snow! 

2 Superb ski instruction. More than just com- 
petent! 40% of our vacationers take instruction in 
■ some form. About half of these are intermediate - 
or-better skiers; half are complete beginners in a GLM 
short-ski program. Excellent ski rentals at the area. 

3 A Ski Village. Stay in a charming ski village, with a 
choice of accommodations in warm, comfort- 
■ able country inns or rental condominium apart- 
ments. Even a contemporary bunkhouse. Paddle tennis 
courts, indoor/outdoor heated pool, and lots of saunas. 

4 Excellent food and varied night-life. Choose 
between a number of great restaurants serving 
■ delicious meals from superb continental cuisine 
to steaks and seafood to hearty sandwiches. Vbur 
appetite and pocketbook dictate. Apres ski nightly 
entertainment ranging from live bands to disco to 
torchlight parades. 

5 Ski Touring. One of the largest and most com- 
plete Ski Touring Centers in the country. Excellent 
■ ski rentals and instruction. 25 miles of maintained, 
patrolled trails, mostly in the adjacent White Mountain 
National Forest. 20% of our visitors try ski touring during 
their stay, and some skiers come just for ski touring! 

6 Economical Vacation Plans. Best of all, it’s not 
expensive. 2, 3, 5, and 7 day plans offer big 
■ savings and there are options tailored to your 
specific needs! 


7 Accessible. 2 Vi hours by Interstate (1-93) from 
Boston. 5Vi hours from New 'fork City. Easy driv- 
I ing. Leave work one day, ski the next. If you live 
outside of driving distance, inquire about our 7 -day airline 
special which can include transportation to and from the 
Boston airport. 

8 Friendly people. Last but not least, you won’t 
find a resort run by friendlier people. Ask skiers 
■ who have been here. From lift attendants to 
innkeepers, we’ve picked staff who like skiers. We think it’s 
very important. 

Sound inviting? For a complete full color brochure 
call toll-free 800-258-0364, contact your Travel Agent, 
or send in the coupon below to: Waterville Valley Ski 
Areas, Box B, Waterville Valley, N.H. 03223 

Pfosi's Lodge, Silver Squirrel Inn, Snowy Owl Inn, The Landmarc Inn, The 
Valley Inn, The Waterville Valley Bunkhouse, Mad River Condominium, Settlers 
Waterville Condominium, Village Condominium, Windsor Hill Condominium, 
Finish Line Restaurant, Fourways Restaurant. 

You're For Me! 






Name 




Address 

City 

I’m interested in 

State 

Zip 


□ Bunkhouse □ Inn 

□ Condominium Accommodations 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hi HI HI 

1 

1 
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Stratton delivers 



Here are some of the advantages our guests have 
come to expect from a Stratton ski vacation. 

Big Mountain Skiing. With 59 miles of trails, 10 
lifts (including a new 5,000' doublechair) and a 
2,000' verticaldrop, Stratton delivers more skiing 
and skiing variety than you’ll be able to explore in 
a week — whether you’re a beginner, intermediate 
or expert. 

Reliable Snow Our 4,000' peak is located in a 
natural snowbelt that delivers well over 200 inches 
of snow each season. In addition, five snowmak- 
ing systems cover trails from summit to base. 
Stratton’s sophisticated snow grooming fleet de- 
livers a consistently superior surface for your 
learning and skiing pleasure. 

Personalized Attention. There are a dozen spe- 
cialized classes and programs for beginning, in- 
termediate and expert skiers. From short-ski 


technique for beginners to running moguls or rac- 
ing for experts, intensive instruction utilizes video 
tape to make lessons most effective. The unmis- 
takable difference personal attention makes in 
each person’s progress toward becoming a better 
skier is why thousands of skiers return each year 
to Emo Henrich’s ski school. We have certified day 
care and unique ski instruction programs for chil- 
dren ages 3-5 and 6-12. 

More Fun. The variety of Stratton lodging, dining 
and nightlife adds spice to your vacation pleasure. 
Beyond hundreds of places for great food, drink 
and entertainment there are indoor tennis, skat- 
ing, ski touring, movies, whirlpools and saunas. 

Come Vacation With Us. Whether you're single, a 
couple ora family, our ski vacation packages offer 
more flexibility, options and economy than you’ll 
find anywhere. 


Stratton 

VERMONT 
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more ski vacation 

For more beds, more restaurants, more night clubs, more bars 
and more information call toll free 800-451-4261 


The Hill Top Trader, Inc 

Londonderry Shopping Center, Londonderry. 
VT 05148. 802/824-5000. A four seasons sport 
shop specializing in the finest ski equipment 
and clothing for winter and tennis in summer. 

Haig’s 

A beautiful restored New England hotel at the 
foot of the mountain in Bondville. Modern 
rooms separated from main activity. Club dis- 
cotheque and fine restaurant. Hosts: Haig and 
Jean Bogossian. 802/297-1300. 

The Hearthstone 

Candlelit dining — in a warm friendly converted 
barn — seafood specialties, exciting vegeta- 
bles, great steaks, homemade soups, oysters 
Rockefeller, and much more! Route 100, South 
Londonderry. 

Stratton Mountain Inn 

Immediately adjacenl to lifts, 70 twin double- 
bedded rooms with private baths. European 
and American cuisine, cocktail lounge, fire- 
place, entertainment, indoor tennis. Group and 
extended stay discounts. VT 05155. 802/ 
297-2500 

Liftline Lodge 

On Stratton Mountain (75 yds. from lifts). 
Charming Austrian inn. memorable food, inti- 
mate bar, lib. w/fpl. 60 tastefully decorated 
rooms & apts. Boutique, sauna, gameroom, etc. 
Brochure. Stratton Mountain VT 05155 or 
802/297-2600. Host: Herbert Schachinger. 


Track Fore 

Gourmet dining at modest prices. Open 7 days 
all year— veal and fresh seafood our special- 
ties. Manchester's most active apres ski 
lounge. 


Cracker Barrel Ski Shop 

Junction Rts. 30/100 North, Rawsonville, VT 
802/297-1200. Top names in ski wear. Downhill 
and cross-country sales and rental. Gourmet 
wine and cheese shop. 


Red Fox Inn 

Authentic New England inn. Converted farm. 
Excellent continental cuisine and service. 
"THE" night spot and meeting place. Box I05S, 
Bondville. VT 05340. 802/297-2543. 


The New Christie Inn 

Affordable luxury. Special 5-day ski weeks. Per 
Person MAP rates; single $120, double $100, 
triple $80. Night life: bar, lounge, game room. 
Londonderry. VT 05148. 802/824-5504. 


Birkenhaus 

A small Austrian Inn within walking distance of 
the lifts. 20 rooms all with private bath and 
refrigerators. Lounge with fireplace, cocktail 
lounge. TV room. International cuisine, bakery 
and beauty shop. Hosts: Emo Henrich, director 
of the ski school and his wife, Ann. 802/ 
297-2000. 


The Village Inn 

Featured in "Back Roads and Country Inns.” 
fireside/candlelit dining, rafter room lounge, 
game room, miles of X-C trails. Econo/pack- 
age plans, only minutes from Stratton. 
802/824-6673. RFD-s, Londonderry, VT 05148. 

The Barn 

Friendly family oriented accommodations. En- 
tire lodge panelled in rough pine with wall-to- 
wall carpet and individual electric heat. $20 pp 
MAP. 15% ski week discount. BYOB. Your 
hosts: Carl and Margie Weaver. 

Johnny Seesaw’s 

A country inn adjacent to Bromley. Bar buffet, 
lounge with fireplace. Private cottages. Inn 
rooms with private baths, bgnkrooms. We spe- 
cialize in families. 802/824-5533. Your hosts: 
Anne & Larry Ward. 

Ski Emporium Inc 

2 convenient locations: Main St.. Manchester 
Center. Rt. 30, at the Stratton Access Rd., 
Bondville. Top brands of equipment and 
skiwear. Rossignol rentals. 802/362-3736, 
802/297-1212. 

The Fundador Lodge 

Small, intimate. Excellent acc. Circular fpl., 
Steinway Grand in Ivg. rm. Ping pong. Cuisine 
"Superb..." NY Times. "The place..." Yankee 
Guide. Bar/ Lounge. Cross-country on prop- 
erty. Attractive ski week rates. The Marton 
Family. Brochure. So. Londonderry. VT 05155. 



Welcome 


I’d like more mountain, more instruction 
at the best ski resort in New England. 



GREAT PLACES TO STAY 

continued 

Just a half-mile from the center 
of town, this is a convenient and 
pleasant place to stay. Countryside 
Lodging is actually a motel with 1 1 
clean, pretty rooms that come 
equipped with showers and color 
cable TV. Jack Daniel’s is a popular 
restaurant and pub with fireplace 
right on the premises that serves up 
everything from gourmet crepes to 
lobster and Italian specialties. 

( Medium price range EP, II 
rooms, American Express card ac- 
cepted, Distance to ski areas : Tem- 
ple, 5 miles: Crotched, 8 miles.) 

Lake Sunapee Country Club (Rt. 
11, New London, N.H. 03257; 603- 
526-6040) 

A golf club during the summer 
months, each winter this country 
club transforms itself into a skier's 
haven with 1 3 rooms available in the 
clubhouse, 12 motel rooms, a two- 
level restaurant with fireplace, lounge 
and cross-country skiing right on 
the premises. There are special ski 
packages for 3, 5 or 6 days in con- 
junction with King Ridge 



(Medium price range EP, MAP. 
25 rooms, no credit cards accepted. 
Distance to ski areas: King Ridge, 
6 miles: Sunapee, 20 miles.) 

Lakeview House (Lake Ave., Suna- 
pee, N.H. 03782; 603-763-2361) 

Built in the late 1800's, there's 
still an old-world ambiance to this 
small country inn. The twelve bed- 
rooms with their maple furniture are 
typically New England, and so is the 
woodsy, homey feel of the Habor- 
view Lounge. The inn's dining room, 
open to the public, offers appetizing 
home cooked meals and some gour- 
met specialties. Weekends, there's 
entertainment. Overall, it's a relaxed 
and comfortable place to stay. Alpine 
skiing, cross-country and skating are 
all nearby and there’s a special ski 
package offered with King Ridge. 

(Medium price range EP . 12 
rooms, BankAmericard and Master 
Charge accepted. Distance to ski 
areas: Sunapee, 5 miles: King Ridge. 
8 miles.) 

Landmarc Lodge (Snowsbrook 
Rd., Waterville Valley, N.H. 03223; 
603-236-8355) 

Formerly the Outlook Inn, this sea- 
son new owners have changed the 
look of this comfortable lodge, re- 
decorating and renovating with new 
carpeting, walls and ceilings. 
They’ve added five additional guest 
rooms; installed a Jacuzzi and two 
saunas, built a new function room to 
house the games, pool table and a hot 
chocolate, soup and coffee bar; and 
added a small set-up bar to the up- 
stairs lounging area. Bedrooms here 
are modern (all with phones and pri- 
vate baths) and some are extra- 
capacity family rooms that have 
sleeping lofts to accommodate 8. 
New England warmth and hospitality 
are enhanced here by fieldstone fire- 
places in the main lobby , function 
room and upstairs lounge. There are 
also a library, ski room and the 
added convenience of soda, ice and 
cigarette machines. Kids under 6 
can stay in parents' room without 
charge and special ski deals with 
Waterville Valley are also available. 

( Higher price range EP, 36 rooms, 
American Experess accepted. Dis- 
tance to ski areas: Waterville Valley, 
5 minutes.) 

Lovett’s Inn by Lafayette Brook 

(Profile Rd., Rt. 18, Franconia, N.H. 
03580; 603-823-7761) 

The Lovett family has been run- 
ning this charming New England inn 
for two generations now — and many 
of their present day guests are the 
grandchildren of Lovett's original 


visitors. The 200-year-old refur- 
bished farmhouse offers 29 rooms in 
the main house (mostly with shared 
bath) and in the separate cottages that 
have fireplaces and a view of Cannon 
Mt. There's also a ski dorm and two 
large family units. The laid-back, 
convivial atmosphere is contagious 
here and draws both families and sin- 
gles alike. The dining room (open 
to the public) is well known for its 
fresh seafood, shish kebab and pork 
terriyaki. Other special features here 
are a cocktail lounge, fireplaces, 
game room, pool, movies, puzzles 
ping pong, ski touring and several 
ski packages. 

(Higher price range MAP, EP, 29 
rooms, ski dorm, American Express 
and BankAmericard accepted. Dis- 
tance to ski areas: Cannon. 2 miles: 
Loon, 7 miles.) 

Mt. Adams Inn (Main St.,N. Wood- 
stock, N.H. 03262; 603-745-271 1) 

Authentic home-cooked Polish din- 
ners arc hard to come by in ski 
country, but that's the outstanding 
feature at this charming in-town coun- 
try inn. And the dining room, open 
to the public, is just as famous for 
its American fare. Guest rooms are 
pleasant, but do not have private 
baths (you have to go down the hall 
to a shower); and overall, the atmo- 
sphere is relaxingly European. 

(Lower price range EP, 18 rooms, 
no credit cards accepted. Distance 
to ski areas: Loon, 3 miles; Cannon, 
6 miles; Waterville Valley, 10 miles.) 

New London Inn (Main St.. New- 
port. N.H. 03257; 603-526-2791) 

Built in 1792. this is a real coun- 
try inn with clean comfortable rooms 
(all with private baths) and within 
easy access to the ski slopes. The 
living room, lobby and sitting areas, 
all with fireplaces, give credence to 
the old fashioned. Colonial flavor of 
the inn. Modem amenities include a 
public restaurant, coffee shop and 
lounge area. Special 3- and 5-day dis- 
counts are available Sunday through 
Thursday nights during ski season. 

(Medium price range EP, 25 
rooms. Master Charge and Bank- 
Americard accepted. Distance to ski 
areas: King Ridge, 3 miles; Sunapee, 
12 mites.) 

Night Homestead (Wilton Rd., 
Peterborough, N.H. 03458; 603-924- 
3746) 

An old fashioned guesthouse, stay- 
ing at the Night Homestead is like 
visiting a country home. The nine 
guest rooms have double beds and 
are furnished in “antiques," and 
apres-ski can be spent relaxing in the 
continued 
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Big Package Discounts with Montreal’s Snow Ball Combination 
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GREAT PLACES TO STAY 


continued 

large living room with TV and BYOB 
setups. In all, the atmosphere is 
unpretentious and relaxed. The kitch- 
enette apartment is an extra bonus 
for families or groups. Although 
breakfast is the only meal served, 
finding a place for dinner will not be 
a problem since the lodge is con- 
venient to local eateries. 

( Lower price range EP, nine 
rooms, no credit cards accepted. Dis- 
tance to ski areas: Temple, 1 mile; 
Crotched, 8 miles; Onset, 8 miles.) 

Pleasant Lake Inn (Box 1030, New 
London, N.H. 03257; 603-526-6271) 

This centrally located country inn 
is a relaxed, fun place to stay. 
There’s live entertainment Saturday 
nights (and some other nights as 
well), old-time movies on Thurs- 
days and Sundays, an ice skating 
pond and ski touring right in the 
area. Antiques add to the old New 
England atmosphere here, and the 13 
guest rooms are comfortable. A pub- 
lic dining room and cocktail lounge 
are also on the premises. Group and 
midweek discounts are offered, as are 
skier package deals with King Ridge. 

(Medium price range EP, MAP, 13 
rooms, no credit cards accepted. Dis- 
tance to ski area: King Ridge, 3 
miles; Sunapee, 12 miles.) 

Pfosi’s Lodge (Waterville Valley, 
N.H. 03223; 603-236-8344) 

A combination of old world charm, 
Swiss-American hospitality and mod- 
em accommodations are what await 
you at this lodge right in the village 
at Waterville. The 30 comfortable 
guest rooms come equipped with 
color TV, telephones and private 
baths; families and groups are espe- 
cially attracted to the large family 
rooms with sleeping lofts. Added at- 
tractions here are recreation rooms, 
sauna, lounges, ski storage room and 
“Pfosi's Steubli" with bar setups. A 
very comfortable place to stay, 
Pfosi’s even serves a complimentary 
continental breakfast. Special skier 
packages are available. 

(Higher price range EP, 30 rooms, 
American Express, Visa and Master 
Charge accepted. Distance to ski 
areas: Waterville Valley, 5 minutes.) 

Raynor’s Motor Lodge (Franconia, 
N.H. 03580; 603-823-5525) 

On 17 acres of private land north 
of Cannon Mt., this lodge was de- 
signed as a skier’s retreat with mod- 
em conveniences. There are a variety 
of quiet, comfortable rooms that all 
offer at-door parking, lockable ski 


racks, a massage unit, free in-room 
coffee, color TV and private baths 
(car heaters are an added bonus). 
And after a day on the slopes you 
won’t have to travel far for dinner 
—there’s a restaurant and lounge 
adjacent to the lodge or plenty of 
dining variety in the half-dozen near- 
by restaurants that serve up every- 
thing from real country cooking to 
Italian specialties to steaks and chops. 
There's also ice skating right down 
the road. Skier package plans are 
available. 

(Lower price range EP, MAP, 
32 rooms, Master Charge, Bank- 
Americard and American Express 
accepted. Distance to ski areas: 
Cannon 4 112 miles; Loon, i5 miles.) 

Red Sleigh Motor Court (Rt. 3. 
Campion, N.H. 03223; 603-536- 
2751) 

If your idea of a ski vacation 
means staying in your own private 
chalet, these charming housekeeping 
cottages may be just what you’re 
looking for. And whether there’s two 
of you or a group of 1 1, you'll find 
one sized to fit your vacation needs. 
Each of the modem cottages is fully 
equipped, with a Franklin fireplace, 
wall-to-wall carpeting, panelled walls 
and beamed ceilings. Each can also 
be rented on a daily, weeky, monthly 
or seasonal basis. If your skiing also 
runs to lively apres-ski, you'll find 
an assortment of restaurants and en- 
tertainment spots nearby. 

(Medium price range EP, 13 cot- 
tages, BankAmericard accepted. Dis- 
tance to ski areas: Waterville Valley, 
15 miles; Loon, 25 miles.) 

Robbins Nest (RFD 1, Campion, 
N.H. 03223; 603-726-3341) 

If you have an eye for the unusual, 
you won’t want to miss the live trees 
growing through the roof in the din- 
ing room and lounge of this inter- 
esting skiers lodge. And along with 
its Slyvan decor, the dining room 
serves up home cooked dishes (in- 
cluding home-made bread, soup and 
deserts) with a menu that offers 14 
entrees. Accommodations are in mod- 
em motel units, both single and 
family-size. They do have a rustic 
feel, even if they come with carpet- 
ing, TV and baths with tubs or show- 
ers. 

(Lower price range EP, MAP, 19 
rooms. Master Charge and Visa ac- 
cepted. Distance to ski areas: Loon, 
10 miles; Waterville Valley, 15 miles; 
Cannon, 20 miles.) 

Scandinavi Inn (Campton, N.H. 
03223; 603-726-3737) 

A new lodge designed especially 
for skiers, the Scandinavi offers 
continued 



Here's where 
to join the fun 



. . . one source for your lodging needs, serving 2,000 
accommodations at no cost to you. Included are the better 
inns, lodges, hotels and motels in the Magog/ 

Sherbrooke region. We’re there to help you. Instant 
reservation on the phone . . . folder on request: 

MONT ORFORD RESERVATIONS 
P.0. Box 248, Magog. Quebec 819/843-4200 



GUEST HOUSES. . . 
HOTELS . . MOTELS . . . 
PRIVATE CHALETS . . . APART- 
MENTS ... SKI DORMS . . . 


SUTTON 

TOURIST 

INFORMATION 

Mrs. Lamb 
P.0. Box 418 


Sutton, Quebec 

Reservations: 

514/538-2646 


1200 accommodations 
within 12 miles 
Package deals including 
meals, ski lessons and Tift 
tickets. Let us know the 
kind of accommodation 
you wish and rest assured of 
our full cooperation for a 
pleasant stay. 




HOTEL JAY Hotel Jay is a luxurious resort 
hotel right at the foot of Jay Peak. The 
rooms have large, comfortable beds, private 
bath, shag wall-to-wall carpeting and private 
balcony. The delightful dining room offers 
a variety of fine cuisine, and you’ll find 
relaxation in the hotel lounge. 

Jay Peak, Jay, Vt. 05859 802/988-2611 



0BROMONT 


HOTEL BROMONT A deluxe hotel overlook- 
ing the mountain, Hotel Bromont offers fine 
cuisine in their delightful dining room and 
real French Canadian hospitality. Recre- 
ation facilities are available for the children. 
Night skiing and cross country skiing right 
at the door. Sleigh rides and horseback rid- 
ing available at the official 1976 Olympic 
Equestrian Site. 

P.0. Box 29 Bromont, Que. (514) 534-2200 


OWL’S HEAD LODGE Friendly family-ori- 
ented accommodation directly at the foot of 
Owl’s Head. The single and tiered rooms 
are very pleasant, and you'll enjoy fine coun- 
try cooking in the Norwegian style dining 
room. Then, relax in the bar or in front of 
the roaring fire . . . 

Mansonville Que. 
Tele.: 514/292-5592 Montreal: 878-1453 
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GREAT PLACES TO STAY 

continued 

everything from family loft rooms to 
luxurious double rooms with TV, all 
with private bath. There are also 
saunas, game rooms, Scandinavian 
gift shop, a sitting room with fire- 
place and a public dining room that 
is open for breakfast and dinner. 
Apres-ski, a good bet is the Rathskel- 
ler cocktail lounge with its live en- 
tertainment Monday through Satur- 


day nights. 

( Lower price range EP midweek, 
MAP, 22 rooms, BankAmericard, 
American Express and Diners ac- 
cepted. Distance to ski areas: Water- 
ville Valley, 10 miles ; Loon, 18 
miles.) 

Silver Squirrel Inn (Waterville Val- 
ley, N.H. 03223; 603-236-8366) 

Offering all the warmth and hos- 
pitality of a real New England inn, 
the Silver Squirrel is as convenient 
to the skiing as it is charming. The 


Silver Squirrel has recently been 
bought and redecorated by the own- 
ers of the Snowy Owl, and the atmo- 
sphere is enhanced by select an- 
tiques and bright, interesting colors. 
Guest rooms each have their own 
phone, bath and magnificent moun- 
tain views. There are special family 
rooms available as well. Added at- 
tractions here are a color TV room, 
game room, library, new family 
sauna, complimentary continental 
breakfast and a variety of skier 
package plans. 

(Higher price range EP, 30 rooms, 
American Express, Visa and Master 
Charge accepted. Distance to ski 
areas: Waterville Valley, 5 minutes.) 

Six B Motel (Box 77, Woodstock, 
N.H. 03293; 603-745-2437) 

This centrally located motel offers 

1 1 modem rooms, some with kitchen- 
ettes, and all with TV, showers and 
electric heat. Free coffee (brought to 
your room) is an added bonus. 

(Lower price range EP, 11 rooms, 
no credit cards accepted. Distance to 
ski areas: Loon, 7 miles; Cannon, 

12 miles.) 

Snowy Owl Inn (Waterville Valley, 
N.H. 03223; 603-236-8383) 

Built along the lines of an old 
New England ski bam, this inn has 
been widely acclaimed for its strik- 
ing architecture and tasteful furnish- 
ings. The atmosphere is a blend of 
rustic charm and casual elegance. 
Rooms are large and comfortable and 
some have private sitting areas or 
extra-space family lofts. Every con- 
venience is offered here, from the 
large fieldstone fireplace in the lobby 
to saunas, color TV room, game 
rooms and breakfast in the Brook- 
side Room to special skier package 
deals. The inn is also the summer 
home of the well-known Rod Laver 
Tennis Holidays. 

(Higher price range EP, 37 rooms, 
American Express, Visa and Master 
Charge accepted. Distance to ski 
areas: Waterville Valley, 5 minutes.) 

Valley Inn (Waterville Valley, N.H. 
03223; 603-236-8336) 

This is Waterville Valley’s newest, 
most complete resort facility. What 
makes it special are the two heated 
and lighted platform tennis courts, 
the heated indoor/outdoor pool, and 
an exercise room with Universal 
gym. And when you’re through, you 
can pop into the sauna or get a mas- 
sage before you settle to spending 
the evening in the game room or the 
intimate lounge areas with fireplaces 
and set-up bars. All rooms include 
TV, telephone, private baths and bal- 
conies with beautiful mountain views . 


The Mountains of 


. //; 

■ 


Mt. Washington Valley, 
New Hampshire 

invite you to their 
winter vacation world. 





Mt. Washington Valley Is a world unto Itself. 
Within its space are all the choices and excite- 
ment you seek in the larger world... yet every 
experience you wish to explore is only minutes 
away from the next. 

There are five major ski areas in a ten mile 
radius — ATT1TASH in Bartlett, BLACK and 
TYROL in Jackson, CRANMORE in North 
Conway and WILDCAT in Pinkham Notch. 

No one area is more than 15 minutes driving 
time from another, enabling you to spend your 
precious vacation time on the slopes, not on 
the road. W Nr 

And, after a day of excellent skiing, you’ll 
want to relax, have dinner and cocktails, and, 
if you’re up to it, take in some of the Valley 
nightlife. Lodging ranges from cozy inns to 
modern motels. . dining from fast food take-out 
to leisurely gourmet feasts. . entertainment from 
country rock to Vegas-style stage shows. 

A beautiful mountain valley where fabulous 
skiing, fun and relaxation go hand in hand... 
where choice and challenge are the order of 
the day.Jwhere the larger world is in another 
place in time. Indeed, the Mt. Washington 
Valley is a rare and wonderful place to be. 

RSVP— The Mountains of Mt. Washington 
Valley, Box 385S, New Hampshire 03860 
for Information about the Mountains, 
the Valley and its 5-day Package Plans. 



Q 
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A continental breakfast is also part of 
the deal. Right in the heart of Water- 
ville Valley, the inn is within walk- 
ing distance to many fine restaurants 
and apres-ski spots. Special pack- 
age plans are offered. 

(Higher price range EP, 47 rooms, 
BankAmericard, Master Charge and 
American Express accepted. Distance 
to ski areas: Waterville Valley, 5 min- 
utes.) 

Wallace Lodge (RFD 1, Littleton, 
N.H. 03561; 603-444-5424) 

A taste of old New England awaits 
you at this charming family-run inn — 
from the comfortable fireside living 
room/lounge area to the pleasant 
guest rooms and quaint dining room. 
There are 12 rooms available in the 
lodge, as well as two additional motel 
units equipped with kitchenettes that 
are geared to families. The dining 
room, open to the public, offers a 
varied menu and specializes in both 
seafood and heartier cold- weather 
fare (skier’s beef stew, $1.50). Over- 
all, the atmosphere here is relaxed 
and friendly. 

(Lower price range EP, MAP, 12 
rooms, 2 motel units, VisalBank- 
Americard and Master Charge ac- 
cepted. Distance to ski areas: Can- 
non, 7 miles; Loon, 14 miles.) 

White Birch Motel (Rt. 103, Suna- 
pee, N.H. 03782; 603-763-2701) 

If proximity to the slopes is what 
you want, a good bet would be the 
White Birch. Just a half mile east of 
the entrance to Mt. Sunapee State 
Park, 1 1 modern motel rooms are 
available here, each with full bath, 
TV and picture windows that offer 
a great view of Lake Sunapee. There 
are some good restaurants nearby, 
and the motel also offers special skier 
package deals in conjunction with 
King Ridge ski area. 

(Medium price range EP, II 
rooms, Master Charge and Bank- 
Americard accepted. Distance to ski 
areas: Sunapee, 112 mile; King 
Ridge, 8 miles.) 

Woodbound Inn (Jaffrey, N.H. 
03452; 603-532-8341) 

Woodbound is a family run, family 
oriented self contained resort that 
offers 96 beds in seven rooms and 
22 cottages. The main building is a 
converted farmhouse that was built in 
1819, and a colonial atmosphere per- 
vades in the living room with fire- 
place, in the Pine Room with its 
cards and games and in the Play 
Bam with its pool table, ping pong, 
shuffleboard and BYOB setups. The 
dining room (open to the public) 
serves up hearty country cooking and 
a choice of entrees. A good place 


to bring kids, there are small elec- 
tric ski tows and Alpine instruction, 
an ice skating rink and toboggan 
chutes to play on. Ski touring is 
also available on the premises. 

(Medium price range. Full Ameri- 
can Plan, 7 rooms, 22 cottages, no 
credit cards accepted. Distance to 
ski areas: Temple, 12 miles; 
Crotched, 21 miles.) 

Woodwards Motor Inn (Rt. 3, Lin- 
coln, N.H. 03251; 603-745-8141) 

If you’re looking for a convenient, 


modem place to stay, Woodward’s 
is a good bet since it’s only five 
miles from both Loon and Cannon. 
There are 42 nicely equipped motel 
units with color TV and private baths. 
There’s also an open hearth steak 
house and cocktail lounge right on 
the premises where there’s dancing 
and entertainment weekends. 

(Medium price range MAP, EP, 42 
rooms, Master Charge, BankAmeri- 
card, Diners, Carte Blanche, Ameri- 
can Express accepted. Distance to ski 
areas .Cannon, 5 miles.Loon, 5 miles.) 
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EAST NEWS 


SKINNY SKIS AND YOGURT 

The U.S. Ski Team. Canadian Na- 
tional Team, top European racers (and 
possibly a few Russian competitors) 
will be rallying in the East this sea- 
son for the second annual Dannon 
International Cross Country Race 
Series. Sanctioned by the U.S. Ski 
Association-Eastern Division, the 
Dannon Series will include the North 
American Cross Country Champion- 
ships at Mt. Van Hovenburg at Lake 
Placid, N.Y. 

The series begins March 7 with a 
men’s 10km and women's 5km night 
race on a lighted course in Glens 
Falls, N.Y. Two days later, the racers 


will move on to Lake Placid for the 
North American Championships on 
March 9, 10 and 12. Next stop on 
the Dannon tour is Burlington, Vt., 
on March 15 for a men’s 10- and 
women's 5km night race on the Uni- 
versity of Vermont common. (The 
Burlington race will be a two-man 
relay with skiers running alternate 
laps on a 1km course.) On March 
17 the racers meet for another 5- and 
10km event in Middlebury, Vt. 

The Dannon Series will wind up 
with a mass-start finale March 19 in 
Brattleboro, Vt. After the race the 
1978 Dannon Cups will be awarded 
to the overall top man and woman. 



John Mike Downey (left) and Olympian Bill Koch go tor it at Dannon finale last season. 


MOUNT SNOW: MOVIN’ ALONG 

No sooner had the Sherburne Corp. 
(owners and operators of Killington, 
Vt., and Sunday River, Me.) bought 
up Mount Snow than the new team 
stepped in to step up activity at the 
West Dover, Vt., ski area in a gen- 
eral upgrading of the facilities and in 
a rush of vacation packages. 

“Our objective,” said Foster 
Chandler, vice president and director 
of Marketing for Sherburne, “is to 
redevelop the skiing experience.” 

First off, says Chandler, Mount 
Snow will get a 50-percent hike in 
snowmaking coverage this season. 
For the first time the area will have 
snowmaking from the top of the 
mountain and on trails serviced by 


seven lifts. Snow grooming is also 
being upgraded, as well as general 
maintenance and an overhaul of the 
area's lifts. 

Killington’s packaging experts 
have also developed some attractive 
ski vacation plans. The deals range 
from two to seven days, with some 
offering lifts and lessons and still 
others that cover lifts, lessons and 
equipment packages. To make it 
easier to book one of these deals, 
there’s a new central lodging reser- 
vation service that will set you up in 
any of 60 lodges and inns in the val- 
ley. Simply call (802) 464-8501. 
CROSS-COUNTRY 
FOR COGNAC 

To serious cross-country skiers, the 


fourth weekend in February means 
the Canadian Ski Marathon, the ulti- 
mate test of touring skill and endur- 
ance. This season, on February 12, 
central Vermont will host its own ver- 
sion of the legendary event: the Hen- 
nessy Cognac Ski Marathon. 

The mass-start race, which had 
been a regular USSA Eastern Division 
race, has been expanded under the 
sponsorship of Jas. Hennessy & Co. 
into a major national event aimed at 
attracting both recreational tourers 
and top cross-country competitors, 
with separate categories for each. To 
emphasize the significance of the 
event, a St. Bernard (carrying, what 
else, a cask of Hennessy Cognac) 
has been chosen mascot to symbolize 
patience, safety and endurance in the 
snow. 

The marathon will begin in a field 
in South Lincoln, Vt. and cover 32 
miles along the Green Mountain 
range to the finish at Otter Valley 
Union High School in Brandon. There 
will be feeding stations en route, a 
medical staff on hand, and showers, 
refreshments and parking at the high 
school. Special buses will also be 
available to shuttle racers to the start- 
ing line in South Lincoln. 

Pre-registration information can be 
found in “Hospice,” a special news- 
letter that will also include training 
tips and an edition that will report 
the final results of the race. For a 
free subscription, write to USSA 
Eastern Division, 22 High St., Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 05301. 

BURKE LOSS, U.S. GAIN 

The Burke Mountain Academy (see 
Ski Discovery this issue) has long 
been known as a springboard for 
talented young racers. Burke’s latest 
contribution to the U.S. Ski Team is 
one of it’s top coaches, Marty Heib, 
who was recently named to the men’s 
coaching staff. Said U.S. Alpine Di- 
rector Hank Tauber, “Marty has 
done excellent work while coaching at 
Burke these past five years, and he 
coached many of the present national 
team members during their develop- 
ment years. He has a strong coaching 
background and we look forward to 
his contributions to the men’s coach- 
ing staff.” 

Heib, 27, a native of Painted Rock, 
N.Y., joins Head Men’s Coach 
Harald Schoenhaar. 
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Meet the 
buttoned-up 
Langhorne gang. 



The gang at Langhorne Ski & Sport. They're here to serve you. Serve you well. 
And when they do they'll give you one of our P.S. buttons (P.S. for Personalized 
Service). On this beautiful button is the name and number of the guy or gal who 
has waited on you. Now, whenever you need information about ski equipment, 
weather conditions, lodging, special orders, rentals, ski clubs, price quotations, 
trade-ins, anything to do with skiing, just call the toll free number on your P.S. 
button and you’ll have the answer — pronto. 

Come to Langhorne. We’re into absolutely the finest skis, ski equipment, boots 
and fashions. With the most complete selection in the area. 

Fear not — you won't get scalped at Langhorne. Because of our sales volume 
we can offer you values you simply won't find anywhere else. And where else can 
you find the Mogulslope, the world’s longest ski run, located on our lower level. 


Come on in. Meet our buttoned-up gang. When it comes to snow — 
Langhorne is in the know. See you soon. 




SKISPORT 

Rte. 1, Langhorne, PA, 

Pa. residents call (215) 757-3113 
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the heart of Stowe 
is 
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Nordic & 


Stowe's major resort motor inn - 

close to movie, nightlife, shops, 
indoor tennis, X-C trails & the best 
downhill skiing in the east. Offering 
a wide choice - from economy lodge 


rooms to luxury motel suites with 
color TV & steam bath. Sauna, game 
room, cocktail lounge w/free apre- 
ski cheese fondue & a fine restaurant. 

For super Ski Vacation discounts write: 


Box B2. Stowe. Vt. 05672 Or call (802)253-7355 


.Stowe 
in style. 

The Toll House, The Lodge. 

The Toll House, an outstanding inn right at the 
ski slopes, embodies New England service at 
its best Spacious rooms, suites. 

The Lodge combines luxury and charm with 
majestic views. Continental atmosphere, 
celebrated European cuisine and wines. 

Mt. Mansfield Townhouses offer superb 
condominium-type 1. 2, or 3-bedroom accom- 
modations close by the Toll House 
For brochures, rates, write: Reservations. 

Mt Mansfield Co.. Stowe. Vermont 05672. 

Or call 802-253-7311 


Town (&& Country 


MOTOR LODGE 

The place with almost everything' 


We re on the Mountain Road near Stowe Center 
Shops, movie and night club. X-C Trails are just 
outside your door. Stowe's largest indoor pool 
and sauna. Quality Rooms, phones & color TV. 
Family Suites available. Fireplace ApresSki 
Lounge and one of Stowe's most reasonable 
restaurants. Telephone 802/253-7595 or write 
Box 1 1 59SI Stowe 05672 


IpOLDEI 
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A COMPLETE 
RESORT MOTOR INN. 




Attractive, convenient location on the Mt. 
Rd. Quality rooms, many with fireplaces. 
10 new units. Also apartments. Box 1110S, 
Stowe, Vt. 05672 802-253-4811 
AAA ‘ •* ‘Mobil 



SHobiKno 6 

STOWE’S NEWEST RESORT MOTEL 

Every luxury for the discriminating skier 
Next to the famous Hob Knob restaurant on 
the Mt. Road Striking decor, gorgeous 
setting and of course superb dining. Color 
TV with FM radio, efficiencies. Queen & 
King-size beds, lounge. Families welcome. 
X-C trails at the door Call the Rigbys 
802 - 253-7621 


Spruce Pond Inr^ 

A NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY INN 
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TEN ACRES is a handsome country inn 
famed for fine food and warm hospitality. 
Crackling fireplaces, beamed ceilings and 
a licensed lounge. Convenient scenic set- 
ting at the foot of Trapp Hill adjoining 
Cross Country trails, 8 minutes from Mt. 
Mansfield. Single rooms to private chalets. 
Write: Stowe, Vt. 05672 Tel : 802/253-7638 


The GREEN MOUNTAIN INN 

Hotel & motel accommodations in 
the Village center of activities. Out- 
standing New England food. Room 
service. Home of the famous Whip 
Lounge. Game & ski rooms; 61 
rooms, each with bath & phone. 

‘ $22-32 MAP. Dorms $22. Special ski 
week rates. We like families. 
Capacity 140. Parker Perry, Host. 
802-253-7301 


An ideal ski vacation setting. Warm decor, beamed 
ceilings & large stone fireplace. Quiet modern 
motel units. Congenial apre-ski at "The Tavern" or 
Game Rm. Stowe's finest dining. Spec. Ski wk. 
rates. Route 100S. Stowe 05672 802/253-4828 



SCBNDINBVIB INN 

Live like a Viking! Superb cuisine. 
Free Sauna, whirlpool, apres-ski 
snacks & beverages. Guest-dial 
phones. Gameroom, fireplaces. 
Chalets for groups. Low Jan. ski- 
week rates. George and Valerie 
Degan, Hosts. Tel.802/253-8555 


Where to stay whf 
6-day Ski-Pack. 


Stay at any of the hotels, motels or lodges shown 
for a Ski-Pack Week and you’ll receive an extra, 
attractive reduction. Begin any day, including week- 
ends (except Dec. 21 — 31). Stowe's Super 6-Day 
Ski-Pack gives you unlimited use of every lift on our 
two mountains, plus unlimited group lessons at 
Stowe’s world-famous Ski School. All for just $75 
($50 for children 13 and under). A saving of up to 
60% compared to our regular lesson and daily ticket 
rates. So check out Stowe's Ski-Pack now— and stay 
with it. For free brochure and Stowe Lodging Direc- 
tory, write Stowe Area Association, Box 1230, Stowe, 


Vermont. For instant reservations, call toll-free: 
800-451 -51 00. If busy, call direct 802-253-7321 . 


AREA ASSOCIATIOr 

Box 1230, 

Stowe, Vermont 05672. 

Please send me your color brochure and Lodging Directory, 
plus information an 6-day Ski Vacations. 



Address. 
City 




—Zip — 



Motor Lodge 

Beautiful Mt. Rd. setting. Ski lodge warmth with 
top-AAA-motor lodge comfort. Luxury 
Balcony Wing, soundproofing. TV. phones, 
game room. BYOB bar, gourmet candlelight 
meals. MAP $22-33 pp Spec. pkg. rates 
802/252-7700 


Out of this world 
is not far away 


Mountaineer 

<®> RESORT MOTOR INN 



Write The Reynolds. Mt. Rd , Stowe, Vt. 05672, 


Enjoy a friendly ski atmosphere 
plus the convenience of a modern 
motor inn. Spacious lounge with 
central fireplace, game room, 
BYOB bar with fireplace and after 
ski snacks. All rooms with full bath. 
TV and choice of twin, double, king 
or queen beds. 

Indoor pool - reached by indoor 
hallways. Adjoining X-C trails. 
Spec. Ski Week & Weekend pack- 
ages, club & group rates. Color 
brochure available. 



MOUNTAIN ROAD MOTEL 

5 NIGHT 6 DAY $175ppdblocc 
Gourmet MAP SKI PKG $165 3 in rm. 
Includes: Lift tickers, lessons, 
room with private bath. TV. 
Continental breakfast. 5 gourmet 
dinners at your choice of Stowe's 
finest restaurants 
EP Rates $26-28 dbl occ 


m 

Route 108 
Stowe. Vermont 


PO Box 8 05672 
(802)253-4566 


MAP $22-30 pp incl. 2 fine meals 


One of the Leading 
Hotels of the World 


Just minutes from Mt. Mansfield and Spruce Peak. 
TOPNOTCH offers one-of-a-kind distinctive guest 
rooms, each featuring king-sized beds, color TV, 
phone and private library. And much more... fully 
equipped ski touring center, ice skating, sauna, 
whirlpool, massage and the finest in cuisine... the 
comfort and informal elegance of a country lodge. 


TOPNOTCH 

AT STOWE 

Mobil****Mt. Mansfield Rd. 
Stowe, Vt. 05672 
802/253-8585 


STOWE WELCOMES 
THE AMERICAN 
sEXPRESS CARD AT 
MANY LOCATIONS. 


or call 802/253-7525 


SkiHlor 

MOTOR INN AND CHALETS 

A beautifully furnished country inn featuring 
eighteen comfortable rooms, all with private 
bath, excellent food. Lounge with large field- 
stone fireplace. Cocktail lounge w/fireplace 
& BYOB bar Rec. room with pool & ping pong 
$16-25 pp MAP. EP avail. Reduced Jan. & ski 
week rates. Chalet rates on request. Families 
welcome The Neumanns. Mt. Rd. 253-4277. 


STJRBBDBSS 

informal intimate lodge 

Enjoy the congenial atmosphere & deli- 
cious home cooking. BYOB bar. Cottage 
accommodations. Ski packages. 

$14.00- $22.00 MAP 
Mountain Rd.. Stowe, Vt. 05672 
802-253-8942 Nils & Sue Andersen 


An old world inn nestled in the Green Mount- 
ains Stowehof's soaring alpine design, intim- 
ate dining room, imaginatively decorated 
interior (artifacts and antiques in each room) 
make your vacation an experience in gracious 
living (AAA "Excellent' rating) Stowehof is out 
of this world and out of this world is not far away 
Stowehof Inn. Box S. Stowe. Vt 05672. 
802/253-8500 
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A Yt'AR ROl'ND COUNTRY INN 
Aromas of home cooking real bed 
rooms with antiquesand wide plank floors 
a fireside to which friends return often 

Mountain Rd., Stowe 802-253-77 30 


Buccaneer Motel 

on the Mountain Road 

Motel rms, bath/shwr, 2 dbl beds, TV, $1 1-13 
pp. dbl occ. EP. Game rm/fireplace. Lower 
Ski Week rates, except Xmas wk. Dorm $6-8. 
Free Continental Bkft. 
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BY PETER MILLER 
“I have a dream,” my friend Jake 
told me, as he broke open the sec- 
ond chocolate-coated, strawberry-fla- 
vored taffy bar of the evening and 
commenced to exercise his jaws. 
Whenever Jake breaks training, turns 
hyper or gets zonked with some crazy 
idea, he stokes up on these candy 
bars. "You know what my dream is? 
It’s to put a rocket on my back, and 
when I go off a kicker I want to zoom 
up, up and away. Just like Super- 
man! Wild, huh? The crowd would 
go nuts!” 

Jake is into hotdogging, which the 
effete call freestyle. Truth is, Jake is 
a hot dog, which is a credit to his 
individuality. He’s been a hot dog 
ever since he dropped out of med 
school, flipped over skiing and took 
up car waxing during the off-months. 

“That’s far out, Jake,” I said, 
"I also had a dream the other night. 
It was a beautiful winter day. The 
sun sparkled and there were 12 inches 
of the freshest, lightest snow you 
ever saw. I rose early and I felt wild 
and wooly. I was the first up the lift. 
On the best trail of the mountain was 
all this new snow and not a track on 
it. I took a deep breath, pushed off — 
and all the snow melted in front of 
me.” 

“Freudian frustration,” said Jake 
flatly. 

“Yours is ego-greasing with mani- 
acal layouts," I replied. 

Actually, skiers' dreams, besides 
revealing undercurrents of their 
psyches, tell a lot about the type of 
skiers they are. 

Take Judy, another friend of mine. 
Judy lives in New York City. She is 
29 and a bit desperate. On one hand, 
she is a liberated female fighting for 
her rights. On the other, she wants 
the security of marriage and is ever 
on the lookout, during the summers 
in East Hampton and the winters at 
Kiilington, for that Cosmopolitan 
Man. She took up skiing because of 
men, and her skiing has suffered be- 
cause she has done more looking than 
skiing. If she did more skiing, she 
wouldn't have to do so much looking. 

Judy blushed when I asked her 
about her ski dream. “I really am a 
bit embarrassed about it," she said, 
but with a little coaxing she came 
clean . . . 

"I dreamed I was in ski school 
with a number of other students. The 
instructor was standing in front of us, 


LAST RUN 


Dreams skiers have 

introducing himself. Suddenly I real- 
ized I had forgotten to put on my ski 
pants and long johns! Nobody noticed 
but the instructor. He came over to 
me, took off his warmups and zipped 
them on me.” 

“Was the instructor someone you 
know?" 1 asked. “That's the terrible 
part of it,” moaned Judy. “He had 
on one of those ski masks and over 
that a pair of goggles.” 

“That’s nothing but a sublimated 
zippered ski lesson," I said sooth- 
ingly. 



Another lady friend, this one a hot- 
shot skier from Aspen, told me her 
most vivid dream was skinny-dipping 
while powder skiing. She skied 
through the snow in her birthday suit 
— through it, under and over it — and 
when the snow swirled around her, 
it was hot to the touch. 

Some skiers are equipment freaks. 
Ernie, for example. He can tell what 
kind of mounting screw was used in 
a 1964 Marker binding. He recalled 
his dream this way: “I had just been 
given a present of the best ski equip- 
ment I could imagine — Hanson 
Comp boots, Rossignol ST-650 skis, 
Salomon S-555 bindings. I went up to 
the ski area and found one of my 
boots missing. I searched and 
searched and finally found it under 
a bench in the patrol room. My Kerma 
poles were missing, and I finally lo- 
cated those on the nursery slope where 
they were being used as a slalom gate. 
I bought my lift ticket and entered 
the longest lift line I ever saw — then 
the lift broke down. So I decided to 
fly up. I pushed a button on my Kerma 
poles and wings sprang out of my 


skis. I took a huge jump and became 
airborne and soared to the top of the 
mountain ... but I can't remember 
coming back down." 

Jasper is a milquetoast skier who 
has good basic technique but no guts 
to improve it by going a bit faster. 
But he sure would like to. "I dream 
every so often of a very long, very 
steep slope that nobody has the cour- 
age or ability to ski," Jasper told 
me. “Someone dares me and I say 
there’s nothing to it and I ski down 
in a wild, flashy style, doing linked 
turns, royal Christies, and leaping 
off bumps. Everyone claps and roars 
as I ski past.” 

Some skiers have dreams that can't 
be classified— -like the wolf and ele- 
phant dreams. 

A ski racer I know who had skied 
the World Cup circuit recounted this 
dream: "I’m running an Olympic 
downhill on the Streif at Kitzbuhel 
and I'm skiing just super. I cross the 
finish line and the crowd is roaring 
and I know I have won. Then a pack 
of wolves run to the finish line and 
chase me back up to the starting 
gate.” 

“Elephants were skiing down the 
mountain, trying to catch me,” said 
Larry, who skis at Taos, N.M. "It 
was down Al's Run and we were 
really zipping along. Halfway down 
the trail, in the middle of it, was an 
ice cream stand. We stopped and had 
a strawberry ice cream cone and 
talked a while and became buddies 
and skied together the rest of the 
day.” 

My favorite ski dream is my own. 
This one was in vivid technicolor, 
and it combines those elements I find 
interesting about skiing and life — 
the vicissitudes of speed, sensuality 
and beauty. I dream I am on the sum- 
mit of the longest powder slope I have 
ever seen and with me is this beauti- 
ful woman with long, flowing hair. 
We start skiing and do linked turns 
down the powder field. The snow 
fluffs up around us, the sun sparkles. 
We ski faster, effortlessly, and the 
trail grows steeper. Our linked turns 
become tighter. We ski closer and 
suddenly we are skiing through the 
powder, touching — in perfect co- 
ordination. As we float through this 
elysian powder field, our hearts zing- 
ing, she murmurs in my ear, “This 
is a dream come true." That’s when 
I wake up. BBW 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 
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